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i THE ELOPEMENT,. 


I, 


Amonest the motley collection of English, residents and visitors, that 
congregate in what we are apt to think the most crowded and fashionable 
of all the French watering-places, Boulogne-sur-Mer, whose bathing- 
machines were last summer converted into sleeping-rooms, was a Mrs. 
Seymour—the Honourable Mrs. Seymour. Mrs. Seymour was the 
daughter of a Scotch nobleman, and, years ago, had married, in defiance 
of her friends, a young officer, who had nothing but his commission, his 
handsome face, and his relationship to a ducal family, to recommend him. 
Captain Seymour fell in India, lanier his widow only her half-pay, 
pa her “good blood’”’—if that was of any service. Since then Mrs. 
Seymour had vegetated in Boulogne. Somebody had spoken to her of it 
as being “cheap,” especially for education, and she retired to it with 
her only child, Eleanor. Her father, the Right Honourable Baron 
Loftus, had died, soon after her marriage, without forgiving her, and had 
erased her name from his will, so Mrs. Seymour had to do the best she 
could with her pension, and an occasional bank-note from one or other of 
her relatives.. Not a very magnificent income; but Mrs. Seymour, in 
right of her noble connexions, and her own prefix of “ Honourable,” held 
her head higher, and was allowed to do it, than anybody else in the 
Anglo-French watering-place. She was a tall, faded lady, with a hooked 
nose and supercilious grey eyes. Eleanor was placed at the educational 
establishment of Madame de Nino, a school renowned in Boulogne, nearly 
one-half of whose pupils were English. She remained in it till she was 
eighteen, when she returned to her mother, one of the “ family” having 
obligingly settled the school-bills. 

The time went on. Eleanor made a visit to her aristocratic relatives 
. in Scotland and London, and was taken by some of them to Italy: but 

she came back at length to Boulogne. The tattlers (and if you do want 
tattle, go to any of these continental watering-places) said she would 
never get a chance of changing the name of Seymour, for men in a high 
rank would be scarcely likely to seek her, wanting, as she did, both 
fortune and position, and her mother would never suffer her to marry in 
any other. Mrs. Seymour forgot that her daughter’s inclinations might 
become enthralled, and that she might choose to assert a will of her own, 
as she herself had done. 

There came into Boulogne one day, on his road ts Paris, a very hand- 
some young fellow, George Marlborough. Mrs. Seymour was introduced 
to him at the house of a friend, and though she bowed (figuratively) to 
his personal attractions and his winning manners when in his presence, 
she turned up that hooked nose of hers afterwards, and spoke of him con- 
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temptuously to Eleanor. One of the rich commoners of England, indeed! 
she slightingly said; she hated commoners, and especially rich ones, 
for they were apt to forget the broad gulf that rose between them and the 

i : is old Marlborough, Mr. George’s father, had begun life 
as a clerk, or a servant—she could not tell which, and it did not matter 
—and had plodded on, till he was the proprietor of an extensive trade, 
and of enormous wealth. Either iron works, or coal works; or it might 
be cotton works; something, she believed, down in the North; and this 
Mr. George, the eldest son, had been brought up to be an iron man too 
—if it was iron. She desired Eleanor to be very distant with him, should 

come in contact again. 

ow poor Eleanor Seymour had inherited her father’s notions (which 
were by no means exclusive, though his great uncle was a duke) with her 
father’s beauty, and, talk as Mrs. Seymour would, she had never been 
able to make her thoroughly comprehend the fearful and immense 
superiority of rank over everything in especially worth and riches. Mr. 
George h stayed in the town, in of going on to Paris, 
for—it is only the old tale, reader—he had fallen in love with Eleanor. 

And she with him? Yes, verily, Mrs, Seymour,-enshrined in her 
‘ honourable” state and her exclusiveness, and having warned Eleanor to 
be cold, because he was a plebeian, never gave a thought or a suspicion 
that danger could arise. These very exclusive are often as blind 
as beetles, Mr, George Marlborough danced with Eleanor at “ soirées,” 
met her at an occasional pic-nic, which were much in vogue that summer, 
and often joined her in those pleasant (and crowded) evening walks upon 
the pier; sothat if he had any inclination to make love, he did not want 
for opportunity. 

It may have been about two months after Mr. George Marlborough’s 
arrival, that Mrs. Seymour received a summons to England. A sister 
of hers, much older than herself, who had never married, was laid up with 
nervous fever, and wanted Mrs. Seymour to be withher. Mrs. Seymour 
wished to comply with the request, but she was at a loss what to do with 
Eleanor. The lasuntila Miss Loftus hated children—in which light 
she was still to consider Eleanor—and never willingly admitted 
them to her house, and Mrs. Seymour knew that a nervous fever is no 
soother of prejudices. The Honourable Miss Loftus, moreover, had a 
very coksfuetible little fortune at her own disposal—though of course 
nobody accused Mrs. Seymour of casting an eye to that. She took her 
decision, which was to go; and she determined to place Eleanor, during 
her absence, under the roof of Madame de Nino. And then she de- 
seanted to everybody in Boulogne about the “ sacrifice” she was making 
for her dear sister. 

It was a lovely evening in July, and Mrs. Seymour went out with her 
daughter to take her customary walk off the pier. Probably her last for 
some time to come, for on the morrow Eleanor was to enter at Madame 
de Nino's, and Mrs. Seymour to leave for London. Several friends, by 
twos and threes, made haste to join them—Boulogne thought it was a 

feather in its cap to be on walking terms with a lord’s daughter— 

ut, ere they had weak reached the pier, one, dearer than all, had come 
up to Eleanor; and she, with a deep blush and a thrill of happiness, 
suffered herself to fall into the rear of her party, side by side with George 


Marlborough. 
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“ Ellen! I have been waiting for you all the afternoon,” he began, in 
a low tone, “and you never came out |” 

“ No,” she answered, “we were busy with our packing and prepara- 
tions. I believe you know that mamma has let the Sates A her ab- 
sence, so it was necessary to take an inventory of the furniture. Alto- 
gether, there has been a good deal to do to-day.” 

“The reason I so particularly wished to see you, Eleanor, was to say 
that I shall seek an interview with your mother this night.” 

She interrupted him with a startled, beseeching exclamation. 

“Yes, Eleanor, for it is my duty,” he said. “I have deferred to your 
fears longer than I ought. Before Mrs. Seymour leaves, she must be 
informed how we stand to each other.” 

“It is but seeking our separation,” she returned, with emotion, 

“Ellen,” he answered, in a tone of impassioned earnestness, “ I cannot 
see it in the light you do. I can give you a good position in society ; 
my father comes forward with the offer of liberal settlements; my family 
are all anxious to receive and love you. I know that Mrs. Seymour has 

rejudices in favour of hereditary rank, and that I can boast only of 
aie one of the people. Still, my dearest, when she knows that our 
whole future happiness is at stake, she will forget these prejudices.” 

‘* She never will,” returned Eleanor. 

‘My mother arrived from Paris to-day,” resumed Mr, Marlborough, 
‘and she intends to make some stay in the town, prayer » Eleanor, to 
become acquainted with you. To-morrow, she wil call upon Mrs. 
Sey mour—after our explanation.” 

“Oh, George,” she interrupted, in an imploring tone, “ delay this 
exple.nation till mamma’s return! Let us at least have a few more weeks 
of —— together.” 

“When you are my wife, Ellen,” he returned, half jokingly, half 
lovingly, “ t shall lecture you for an aptness to be unreasonable, Do 
ou not see that I am bound in honour to speak to your mother before 
os departure ?” 

Eleanor did see it: she was a girl of sound sense and right feeling, 
but she would willingly have delayed the explanation, for her dread of it 
was great. At the end of the crowded pier, when the i Shar and 
Mrs. Seymour saw who was her daughter’s companion, she bent her head 
coldly and haughtily to Mr. Marlborough, and called Eleanor to her side. 
But several of her own companions, her friends, eagerly welcomed 
George Marlborough. Young, rich, handsome, and attractive, they 
were willing to take him as he was, devoid of “ ancestry.” 

When Mrs. Seymour reached her residence, on her return from the 
‘pier, Mr. Marlborough alone remained with her, for the others had 
dropped off, one by one. She motioned to Eleanor to enter. 

“Good night, Mr. Marlborough,” she coldly said. 

“Can I be permitted to have five minutes’ conversation with you?” 
he rejoined, by way of reply. And Mrs. Seymour, with a slight gesture 
of surprise, a movement of her haughty eyelids, led the way to the 
drawing-room. Eleanor flew up-stairs to her chamber, and there waited 
and listened, her hands trembling, her temples throbbing, her heart sick 
with suspense and agitation. s 
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An interval of about ten minutes elapsed—it seemed to Eleanor like 
as many hours, if time may be reckoned by anxiety—when the drawing- 
room bell was rung. Not loud and fast, as if her mother were in anger, 
but quietly. What was it for? For her? If so, could it be that he 
was oe The next moment, she heard Mr. Marlborough’s step in 
the corridor, and he was shown out of the house. He was rejected then ! 
and Eleanor sank on a chair, and covered her aching eyes. Her disap- 
pointment was very bitter. 

The bell rang sharply now, and a summons came for Eleanor. She 
trembled, from head to foot, as she went down. 

“Eleanor!” began her mother, in her sternest tone, “you knew of 
this application to me to-night ?” , 

Eleanor could not deny it, and, frightened and agitated, she burst into 
tears, by way of reply. 

“You may well cry,” retorted Mrs. Seymour, angrily. “The disgrace 
of having encouraged the addresses of an iron man! It és iron: he 
made no scruple of avowing it.” 


Eleanor wept silently. 
“ Look at his family, all iron too! do you think they are fit to mate 


with ours? His father was nothing but a working man, and has made 
his riches by actual labour. You are no true daughter of mine, Eleanor, 
to have suffered yourself to become attached to this Mr. Marlborough.” 

Eleanor shivered : but she had nothing to answer. 

“IT hope I may be forgiven for plotting and planning prospects, when 
I ought * have left all me Providence,” wi ter A Mrs. Ane ag growing 
somewhat agitated herself, ‘“‘ but I have long cherished a hope that you 
would become the wife of John Seymour.” 

Eleanor looked up in surprise, and shook her head. “ Mother,” she 
said, “ I do not like Lord John Seymour. I never shall—except as a 
relative.” 

“Ugh!” growled Mrs. Seymour. “Listen. I have not accepted the 

of this Mr. Marlborough; but I have not rejected them.” 
eanor’s heart leaped within her. “I must say, they seem to be 
rolling in money—for commoners. He says there’s a fine country seat 
of theirs, which will be settled on you, and be your home, and that I 
may also make it mine: indeed the settlements he mentioned were 
altogether liberal ; but these low people are often lavish of their wealth. 
It was surprise at his magnificent offers that caused me to hesitate before 
rejecting him. So now, if you can make your mind up to abandon your 
rank, and enter a family who never had, by descent, a crest or a coat-of- 
arms, you must do so. Mr. George Marlborough obligingly assured me 
your life’s happiness was centred in him.” 

Mrs. Seymour spoke with the most ineffable contempt, but there was a 
sweetly joyous feeling diffused through Eleanor’s heart. 

“No reply now,” continued Mrs. Seymour, arresting the words on 
Eleanor’s lips. “Take this night to reflect on the advantages you enjoy 
in an unblemished descent, remember the halo that surrounds the 
aristocracy, and ponder well before you obstinately oo yourself without 
its pale. To-morrow, Mr. Marlborough can receive his answer.” 

e morrow came ; and George Marlborough was the accepted husband 
of Eleanor. ‘“ What will ‘the family’ say ?” groaned Mrs. Seymour, 
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II. 


Crass was over for the day, and the girls were tired enough. They 
hated Fridays. There was no dancing, no drawing, no walking; 
nothing but writing, learning, and strumming on the everlasting o 

i And th d been up at five, studying for the prizes. 

Some of the elder girls, their ages varying from sixteen to twenty, 
were sitting on a bench before the first-class desk-table. Those, in the 
middle, sat very back ; those, towards the ends, very forward ; and the 
two outer ones were turned sideways, each an elbow on the desk ; so 
they formed a sort of half-circle, = were gossiping away in English, in 
idlenst of rules. The teachers were fatigued, like themselves, and were 
mostly at a distance, paying little attention. 

Rose Darling was the ‘middle girl, She was one of the wildest 
creatures that ever went into a school, but she was lovely, clever, and as 
vain as a peacock. Her friends, aware of her random propensities, 
judiciously (or injudiciously) kept her at school longer than they would 
otherwise have done, and Rose was very rebellious over it. She had 
been only twelvemonths at Madame de Nino's but she had her own way 
in the tr and would have it, did just as she liked, was always in 
scrapes, or getting out of them, and was much courted and invited out by 
different friends in the town. One of her propensities was to be 
continually falling in love. She used to boast about her conquests, and, 
nearly every time she went out, would, on her return, favour the girls 
with the description of some fresh gallant who had laid siege to her 
heart. The last idea of the sort had lasted longer than usual. A 

ntleman, whom she had only seen at church, or in their walks, was the 
object. She did not know his name, but he was remarkably handsome, 
and Rose raved of him. 

““Where did you see him ?” she whispered to Carry Davis, who had 
been fetched out that afternoon, and had just returned, and told Rose she 
had met her fiancé, as he was called in the school. 

‘In the Grande Rue,” replied Carry. ‘ He was strolling up it. My 
aunt bowed to him.” 

“I know he was watching for me! these horrid Friday evenings ! 
What a fool you were, Davis, not to ask his name. I yow I'll find it 
out before many days are over.” 

“Just see how those French cats are eavesdropping!” exclaimed 
a wie ‘They'll go and tell Mademoiselle that we are speaking 
English.” 

“‘ There’s a new pupil come in to-night,” observed Charlotte Singleton, 
in the very best French she could call up, for one of the teachers was 
nearing the class. 

“ Not a pupil,” returned Adeline de Castella, the only truly beautiful 
French girl who ever entered the school, and she had a name and a face 
fitted for a romance in history. ‘She is only coming on a visit to 
Madame, during her mother’s aute in England.” 

“* Who is she ?” asked Rose. ‘ What’s her name ?” 

‘Eleanor Seymour,” replied Adeline. ‘ She left school before you 
came. They live here, but she has been away from the town until lately, 
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visits. She comes of your haute noblesse, but they are very 


poor” 

“Oh of course ; those poor people are sure to be somebody—if you be- 
lieve them,” ejaculated the cynical Emma Mowbray, relapsing into 
English again. 


“Her mother is the Honourable Mrs. Seymour ; she was the daughter 
of Lord Loftus,” “ast te 9 ttf, a ime 
understood our grades of rank and titles as well as we do. 

“ How old is she? grown up?” 

wybedye” about twenty,” cried Mary Carr. “She is a favourite with 


souper, mesdemoiselles,” called out Mademoiselle Henriette, the 
on Seymour made her school th 
e appearance in ool the next morning. 
She was to be treated, at her own request, quite as a pupil; sitting in the 
schoolroom, and joining in the studies when she chose. A pale girl with 
long dark hair, delicate features, and an exceedingly sweet ion of 
countenance. Rose Darling ng dite her atone, ae de 1 who had 
unusual pretensions to bea ; and she began to set u in her heart, a 
sort of rivalship. Miss Mowbray also took a strange dislike to her, but 
Emma Mowbray’ 8 disposition was violently peal Miss Seymour 
eee presented a aes to the majority of the school with her 
-arranged hair, her flowing lilac-muslin dress, her delicate 
had School-girls invariably y red hands, and Madame de Nino’s 
were no exception, save Darling and Mademoiselle de 
Cal _Adeline’s were naturally beautiful, and Rose took such care of 
sate gy hom in bed with some mysterious m inside them, 
ry at cut off, all day in school. The girls, too, 
were habited ican o ugly cotton dresses and faded mousselines de 
laines. 

“* Well,” cried Rose, snappishly, “if she is to be one of us, she ought 
to dress consistently. Look how she’s decked out !” 

1s Da be envio Rose,” said Mary Carr. “ It is said she is going 

ang, Marlborough.” 
cried Rose. 
as "tioh gentleman, staying in the town.” 
“ Rich !” repeated Rose; “ rich and old, then, I conclude. I don’t 
her. But catch me stopping here if I were going to be married. 
Td ve a runaway wedding 

And so she would. 

The next day was Sunday, and long before the hour for chureh, Rose 
Darling was dressed, and striding restlessly about the room, worrying the 
others to get ready. 

“You are impatient,” remarked Miss Seymour to her. “It is not 
time.” 

“‘ And you would be impatient also, if you had somebody waiting for 

you there a — a need Rose. ¢ ° 

i means lover, Miss our, Bessie Clark. “A 

pretty sort of lover though, for je Sh on 

“I know he loves me,” cried Rose, earnestly. « He never takes his 
eyes off me in church, and every glance speaks of love.” 
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other schools as much as at us,” remarked Miss 
of the the young men do. It’s fine fun for them, 
sey 


“ Hie-looke ‘ap at the 
Gants? ‘like all the rest 
having gi ’ schools to 

« And if he does look sh added Emma Mowbray, sneeringly, 


“he only pays back a tithe Seog eee ere 
wey ‘be very sed oer to do 

“ Thursday, oe ing this reproof, “he smiled and 
Fai ce oo ems, Tare Se eg oe 

“ But little Annette said she saw you nod to him first,” said 
Miss Carr. 


“ Annette Duval’s a story-teller,” raved Rose. “I'll box her ears, 
when she comes in from Mass. The fact is, Miss Seymour, the girls here 
are all jealous of me, for he’s one of the divinest fellows that ever > aebel 
upon legs. You should see his eyes and his auburn hair !” 

When the school took dhetrteate in the British chapel, Rue du Temple, 
as many of them as were in Rose’s secret, glanced down at the pew usually 
occupied by her lover, as they all styled him. He was not there, but 

tly he came up the aisle with a ledy and a little girl. 

“ There he is!” ~iiieened Rose exultingly to Miss Seymour, who sat 
next her. ‘ Is he not handsome ?” 

“ Where? Which?” asked Eleanor. 

“Going in to a pew down stairs, just opposite to us, in the middle aisle. 
He is handing in the little girl; she is in pink; the lady’s in half- 
mourning. I wonder who they are. Oh! he’s looking up! ‘Look at his 
dancing blue eyes! Don’t you envy me?” 

** What of him?” repeated Eleanor. 

“It is he, I tell you—whom the girls tease me about—I trust my 
future husband. For that he loves me, I am positive.” 

Eleanor Seymour’s face flushed crimson, and just then the gentleman 
looked up towards the gallery, and a bright smile of recognition, unmis- 
takably meant for some one in Madame de Nino’s school, spread over 
his features. Rose took it to herself. 

“ Did you all see that?” she whispered, right and left. “ Who took 
first notice now ?” 

When the service was concluded, Rose rushed, post haste, out of the 
pew, and the rest followed her; contrary to all pean for the schools 
usually wait till last. But the previous Sunday, Rose had been too late 
to see him, he had already gone. And this, as he event ved, she was 
as much too early. She tried to linger, but Clarisse, who 
was in an ill-humour, because she had forgotten the French novel she 
had meant to take to church to read, marched them off at a swinging 
pace, grumbling and scolding at their having pushed so rudely out. 

“Is he not a fascinating man ?” ejaculated Rose to Miss Seymour, as 
they entered the dressing-room. 

- ? The glossiest fabrics are often the worst to wear,” called out Bessie 
Clark. 

‘“‘ If ever there were truth and faith in man, it is in him,” cried Rose, 
vehemently. ‘He will make an enchanting husband.” 

“ You have not got him 

“ Bah! did you all see the | look and smile he gave me? There was 
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wate. te ieee That beastly Mademoiselle Clarisse, to 
ier I wish she had been taken with a fit of apoplexy 
pay o I shall write to him before many hours are over.” 


“You « uaioe his address,” interposed Emma Mowbray. 
3s" tnered Ros, nodding her bead myterouly "Where i 
, nodding her . Where's Miss 
going to? she has i taken her 

“T heard her say she was invited to dine a oi Marlborough’s. 
Make haste, all of you; there’s the diftner-bell.” 

That afternoon, Madame de Nino conducted the English girls to 
church, herself, for which they did not thank her. They were obliged 
“ be on their church-behaviour with her : there mp be no rushing out 

stopping in late, as they [gira sakes ‘reasoned that 
Madoonsioalie'C Clarisse must have old about See daee > few. in the 
. Rose’s lover was not there, and Rose ies her 3s 

but just as Dr. Singleton, who was going to read — eee the chap 
began the service, a up the aisle. The lady and ‘little girl, eons 
mentioned, were walking first, and he followed, by the side er Eleanor 
7. mour. ‘The girls stole a glance at Rose: oh had they seen such 

wn on her face. 

. The forward creature! the deceitful huzzy!” broke from Rose 
Darling’s lips, as soon as the school got home. “ You girls have called 
me bold, but look at that brazen Eleanor Seymour! She never saw him 
before this morning : I pointed him out to-her in church for the first 
time: and she must go and make acquaintance with him in this barefaced, 
—— manner, hoping to cut me out! As sure as she lives, I'll 

her to Madame de Nino! She has no business to be in the 
schol! She’ll contaminate us all! If our friends knew it, they would 
remove——” 

Rose’s passionate words were cut short by the entrance of Madame de 
Nino, who came to the schoolroom to give some instructions to the 
teachers, for she was going out for the evening. Rose, too angry to 
weigh what she did, went up to Madame, and said something very con- 
fusedly and very fast. Madame de Nino concluded her directions, and 
then wee to , who was a somewhat favoured pupil. 

“ we of you say, Rose? Did I see the gentleman a Sey- 
mour? Yes; a very prepossessing young man. I spoke with him to- 
day when they came to fetch her.” + Bie rh 

“ Do you know his name, madame ?” gasped Rose, a frightful thought 
takin possession of her—“ who he is ?” id 

oun tng Mr. Marlborough. Miss Seymour is engaged to e 

The girls sat, beeociien dh pore: ere till Madame left the room, 
oii shia Bessie Clark, who was a wild romp, after a derisive dance in 
front of Rose’s white and stony features, executed a pirouette and leap 
over several forms in succession, for which she was favoured with a 
punishment of two-and-ninety lines by the teachers. 
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IIT, 


THEY were now in the sultry days of August, studying away, might 
and main, for the prizes. AY ‘neni had anei ies iss pAlb. 
entrance, and there was no talk of her leaving. A new day-pupil had 
entered the school,’ Anna Marlborough, to remain only during Mrs. 
Marlborough’s stay in Boulogne, which would be but a few weeks. She 
was the youngest ter of Mrs. Marlborough, and the only one with 


er. 
It will scarcely be credited that Rose Darling, after the discovery, 
continued to pursue her preposterous flirtation with Mr. George Mant. 
borough. She'was more strenuous in it than ever. The girl seemed 
bewitched. There is little doubt that a real, an ardent passion for him 
had grown up in her heart: and she regarded Eleanor with an uncon- 
querable, jealous hatred. Whether she really deemed that she should 
succeed in supplanting her, no one could say: the girls thought so, and 
they were keen observers. She was now upon speaking, nay, intimate 
terms with him, for they had met him at the houses of friends, and Rose 
had been to dine at Mrs. Marlborough’s. Miss Seymour was com- 
missioned to invite three or four of the young ladies to dine there, and 
something was said, in the school, about her not daring to ask Rose: it 
came to Eleanor’s ears, and Rose was asked forthwith. Anna Marl- 
borough, a giddy child of twelve, was the go-between, and not an even- 
ing did she return home, without taking a message or letter from Rose 
to her brother—for it had come to writing. None of the girls knew what 
Eleanor thought: and none could presume to guess at the feelings of 
Mr. Marlborough. Of course he felt flattered, they said amongst them- 
selves, for Rose Darling was very lovely, and she evidently loved. 

Just upon this, Captain Darling, Rose’s brother, came to Boulogne. 
He soon struck up a friendship with George Marlborough, and here was 
another link in Rose’s chain. She would meet the two young men in 
the street, aud stop, in defiance of all school rules, ostensibly to shake 
hands with Frauk, but in reality to flirt and talk nonsense with George 
Marlborough. The school would be gone the length of the street, two 
sometimes, before she caught it, panting and flushed, and boasting what 
George had said toher. It was of no use the teachers remonstrating and 
forbidding ; do it she would, and do it she did. 

There was a large party given one night at Sir Sandy Maxwell’s, and 
Rose and Eleanor, whose families were known to the Scotch laird, were 
invited to it. Madame de Nino grumbled and growled a little: she did 
not approve of her pupils going to these grand assemblies: but she had 
no pretext for denying Eleanor, so she suffered Rose to go as well. 
Emma Mowbray laid a bet with Miss Carr, and it got whispered about, 
that George Marlborough would dance more dances with Rose than he 
would with Eleanor. So eager were the girls to hear the result, that 
those in the large dortoir kept awake till they came home. It was one 
o’clock in the morning, and a fine fuss Madame made about it the next 
day : she had only given them till half-past eleven, and they had kept 
the coach waiting all that time, and Madame’s own maid, old Félicité, in 
it. After all, there was no bet to decide, for George Marlborough did 
not make his appearance at the party. 
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Class was not over the next morning till past one: it was always late, 
just before the giving of the prizes. It was the third Thursday in 
August, the sortie day, and some of the girls were going to Mrs. Marl- 
borough’s. Miss Seymour, of course, Mary Carr, Rose Darling, and 
Adeline de Castella. It had oozed out, in the school, that Emma Mow- 
bray was excessively mortified at Miss Seymour's never fixing upon her, 
as one of the visitors to Mrs. Marlborough’s; but Eleanor never did. 
They were to e of the usual dinner at school, for the Marlboroughs 
did not dine till six. 

While the cloth was being laid in the schoolroom, the girls dispersed 
about, some in the court-yard, some in the garden, all in the shade, for 
it was very sultry. There was certainly something more than common 
the matter with Rose; she appeared half crazy with joy, and Mary Carr 
remarked it to Eleanor Seymour. 

“Don’t you know the cause?” said Emma Mowbray, hearing the 
remark. ‘ She las just got another letter from Mr. Marlborough.” 

* Don’t talk absurdities !’’ exclaimed Miss Carr, catching a side-glance 
of Eleanor’s changing cheek. 

Emma Mowbray moved away, but she presently returned with a letter 
in her hand. Taking it out of its envelope, she gave it to Miss Carr. 
“ Seeing’s believing,” she exclaimed; “read that.” And Mary, sus- 
pecting some slnaheiid trick, read the letter : 


“ My Dearest,—You must have been surprised not to see me last 
night at the Maxwells’. I was dressing to come, when a message arrived 
for me from a friend, who is staying at the Hotel du Nord. He had 
met with a dangerous accident, from the bursting of a gun, and I have 
been sitting up with him till now, four o’clock. I write this to you 
before I sleep, and shall send it by Anna, when she goes to school, for 
a have a right now to know every thought and movement of mine. 

ou dine here to-day, and others, my fair fiancée amongst them; but I 
wish you were coming alone, for I have many things to say to you. 

“ Ever, my dearest, yours only, 
“GEORGE MARLBOROUGH.” 


Miss Carr had often heard of mistakes and deceit in letters; but there 
could be none in this. The writing was George Marlborough’s, and the 
address, “‘ Miss Rose Darling, En Ville,” all plain enough; and the 
seal, which was well known in the school now, was nobody’s but his. 
And yet, there were strange suspicions hovering in Mary’s mind. Miss 
Mowbray walked away with the letter, and at that moment Anna Mar!l- 
borough went by. 

** Come here, Anna,” called out Miss Carr. So the child arrested her 
steps, and faced her. 

“ Now—don’t equivocate, or I'll acquaint Madame de Nino that she 
has got a letter-carrier in the school,” began the youn lady, sternly. 
‘Did you bring Miss Darling a note from your brother this morning ?” 

“ Yes, I did,” stammered Anna. “ Don't tell, please.” 

** What did he say when he gave it you?” continued Miss Carr. 

“He told me to give it into her own hands when nobody was by, 
with his love,” answered Anna. ‘Oh pray don’t tell of me, Miss Carr !” 
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“Does he send Rose many ?” 

“Not many: she sends him most. I'll never do it again if you 
won't tell.” 

But poor Eleanor Seymour! She had sat there, on the old wooden 
bench by the porch, white as marble, and Mary had risen and stood 
before her. Now that Anna had darted off, she burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of weeping, she clasped Mary Carr’s hands with a painful 
pressure, and finally glided away by the bedroom staircase, “ Make any 
excuse for me at the dinner-table,” she whispered. 

It was a terrible shock to Eleanor Seymour. Those who have never 
experienced such, could not understand or believe in its intensity. She 
had a long life before her, in all physical probability; but, no matter to 
what misery that life might be destined, she could never experience a 
moment of anguish so sharp and dire as this. And yet, she would have 
wagered her life on the truth of George Marlborough. Here were his 
letters to her, breathing an earnest faithfulness, and speaking hopefully 
of their future wedded life. In a paroxysm of despair she flung them 
from her, and paced her bedroom with fierce, uneven steps, the tumult of 
her outraged feelings increasing, till it seemed to verge upon madness. 
How was she to act? What must be her conduct to him? Should she 
write, and give him up? Oh no, no, in mercy to her own self, let her 
not be the one to sever the precious tie which was her stay in life! 
And then she fell on her knees, a wild prayer issuing from her lips, that 
this dreadful vision might pass away, and her lover not desert her for 
another. 

To the surprise of Miss Carr, Eleanor was dressed and ready to join 
the party to the Marlboroughs. George came down to the coach when 
they arrived, laughing and pleasant as usual. Rose was the last to get 
out, Eleanor had run hastily into the house, and he gave Rose his arm 
up the steps, whispering and laughing with her, as men, engaged though 
they may be, like to do with a pretty girl. Captain Darling dined 
there, and a Mrs. Ponsonby. 

It nearly came to an explosion. They had been admiring a very 
beautiful rose-tree, and Rose, in her flirting, joking manner, said the rose 
was the emblem of love; if any gentleman offered her one, she should 
deem it equivalent to the offer of his heart. Afterwards, when she had 
left the spot, George Marlborough cut one of the roses, and quietly 
slipped it into the hand of Eleanor. 

She spoke, her face white with agitation and her voice unsteady : 

** Look here, Mary! Mr. Marlborough would press this upon me, 
with his love,” holding out the rose contemptuously. “It would be 
better for him to bestow it where it will be deemed worth the keeping.” 
And she threw the flower over Anna’s harp, through the window, towards 
the spot in the garden where Rose was standing. 

Miss Carr disliked scenes, and she quitted the room, leaving them alone. 
When they came out of it, Eleanor was looking flushed and indignant, 
and he confounded. 

From that hour, there was no peace, no mutual understanding between 
George Marlborough and Miss Seymour. He repeatedly sought an 
explanation, sometimes by letter, sometimes by words. She never would 
give either. She returned his letters in blank envelopes, she refused to 
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see him when he called, she haughtily shunned him when they met. Mrs. 
Marlborough saw that something was wrong, but as neither party made 
her their confidant, she could not interfere. Rose alone seemed radiant 
with happiness, and Anna carried no end of notes, generally three- 
cornered ones, from her to George. 

The day of awarding the prizes was a great day. The girls were all 
dressed in white, with blue sashes, and the hair-dresser arrived at eight 
in the morning, to get done in time. About two o'clock, the hour fixed, 
Madéleine de Gassicourt exclaimed, in her bad English, ‘ For de goodness 
sake who is it dat is to de garden, deranging deir hair before we do go in?” 

Emma Mowbray and Miss Carr peered, through the trees, to the far- 
off garden, and there saw Rose Darling and George Marlborough. She 
appeared to be crying, and he held her hand as he bent over her and 
talked earnestly. Emma Mowbray looked round at Eleanor Seymour, 
who was at the window and saw it all. She was very pale and still, her 
lips compressed together, 

“T tink it is Rose Darling,’’ observed Madeleine, who was very near- 
sighted, and wore spectacles at her studies. ‘I do suppose it is her 
brodare wid her.” 

They suffered her to believe in the “ brother,” for they never trusted 
the French girls, with the exception of Adeline. 

It was a pleasing sight when the young ladies went in. Two pretty 
little English girls walked first, sisters, of the name of Lee, and certainly 
the two prettiest of the elder girls walked last, Rose Darling and Adeline 
de Castella: both beautiful, but so unlike in their beauty. Adeline with 
exquisitely sculptured features, graceful and statue-like ; and Rose a very 
Hebe, with Jaughing blue eyes, the most brilliant complexion, and golden 
curls. A large company was assembled, Mrs. Marlborough and George 
amongst them. He scarcely took his eyes off Eleanor, and those in the 
secret of affairs despised him for his deceit. Some of the girls had as 
many as nine prizes. Rose gained two: but she had been studying for 
another sort of prize. 

Miss Maxwell, the kindest old lady that ever breathed, the laird’s 
sister, insisted on taking some of the girls home to dinner, Miss Seymour, 
Rose Darling, and Mary Carr. Madame de Nino graciously consented. 
After dinner they went for a walk on the pier: it was a lovely evening, 
warm and bright, and the harvest moon shone, large and clear. Whilst 
they were sitting at the end of the pier, George Marlborough came up 
and joined them. 

Suddenly, everybody rushed to one side, watching a steamer that was 
making its way up the harbour. Miss Seymour alone retained her seat, 
and George Marlborough, seeing this, came back and sat down by her. 


Eleanor instantly rose, and would have moved away, but he laid his de- 


taining hand upon her arm. 

‘* Hear me, Eleanor,” he exclaimed, “this is an opportunity that I have 
long sought in vain; I pray you hear me. Not two months ago, on this 
pier, I told you I was about to ask for you of your mother. I had reason 
to believe you loved me—nay, I know you loved me. I did ask for you: 
I obtained a promise that you should be mine: we both looked forward 
to a happy future; and you ‘cannot forget the blissful dreams of that 
future in which we mutually indulged. Eleanor! in the very midst of 
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these hopes your conduct suddenly changed—in an hour—without warn- 
ing,—without us —saeaaieliie. You have hitherto denied me all 
explanation, but once more I entreat of you to give it me. Were we 
alone, I would kneel to beg it of you.” 

“Oh that my mother were here!” she wailed, wringing her hands, 
* T should not then be subjected to these insults.” 

“Eleanor, | demand an explanation,” he exclaimed, in agitation. “ Is 
it an insult thus to speak to one who is my promised wife? Your words 
are to me mysterious, inexplicable. Has any serpent stepped between 
us ?” 

“ You are the serpent,’’ she passionately exclaimed. “ And you can 
dare thus to address me—knowing it!” 

“Oh Ellen, dearest Ellen, in mercy let this be cleared up. I declare 
on my honour that I am innocent of fault towards you. What is it you 
suspect me of? It must be something grave and terrible. Speak now, 
whilst we are alone.” 

“ Shame upon you,” she haughtily exclaimed, “ thus to persist in your 
show of innocence! You shall have no explanation, sir, from me. I beg 
you to leave me, or to allow me to rejoin my friends.” 

“Mr. Marlborough, Mr. Marlborough,” cried Rose Darling, running 
up, ‘*do come and look at the effect of the moonlight on the water! It 
is more than beautiful.” 

He removed his hand from Eleanor’s arm: and she rose and glided 
away into the midst of the crowd, which still pressed over the side of 
the pier. 

The first week or two of the vacation was dull enough at Madame de 
Nino’s. None of the French girls were passing it at the school, save 
Adeline de Castella. She remained, partly because her parents were 
travelling, partly that she might continue her sea-bathing, from which 
she was deriving benefit. Miss Carr, Rose Darling, and a few more of 
the English, were likewise remaining. ‘They were sometimes invited to 
Mrs. Marlborough’s, but Eleanor Seymour invariably excused herself. 
Not so Rose: and, twice, Anna had fetched her to spend the day when 
no one else was asked. ‘The flirtation between her and Mr, Marlborough 
seemed to be progressing ; and Eleanor was wearing to a shadow, and 
grew paler day by day.. 

One afternoon, a bit of folded paper was brought to Eleanor in the 
schoolroom. She opened it, and read the following lines, written in 
pencil : 


“T am now waiting in the salon. You have denied yourself as usual ; 
yet, Eleanor, let me entreat you to grant me, for this once, an interview, 
I leave for London to-night, but if I can see you, my journey may then 
be unnecessary. By the love we once bore for each other, I beseech you, 
Eleanor, come.—G. M.” 


Eleanor deliberately tore the paper in two, and gave the pieces to 
Clotilde. ‘ Give that to the gentleman,” she said, haughtily, “and tell 
him there is no other answer.” 

“ Clotilde,” whispered Rose, following the servant from the room, 


“‘ who is in the salon ?” 
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‘Ce jolie monsieur qui va se marier avec Mam’selle Seymour. Per- 
sonne autre.” 

«Give me the paper: I'll go and deliver Miss Seymour’s message. I 
say, Clotilde, don’t tell Madame that he’s here.” 

The servant suspected nothing, and went her way. Rose moved 
stealthily into the salon. She remained there some time, talking with 
Mr. Marlborough, and then flew up-stairs to the bedroom, Mr. Mar!- 
borough quitting the house. 

At the dusk of evening, the same evening, Adeline de Castella, 
Eleanor, and Miss Carr, were gathered in a corner of the schoolroom. 
Eleanor was languidly giving the latter a description of Rome, which 
she had visited the previous year, and Adeline corrected her when she 
was wrong, for she knew Italy well. Mademoiselle Joséphine (Mam’selle 
Fifine the school called her in general), the only teacher remaining, was 
at her table, writing letters, when she suddenly turned round, and asked 
where Rose was. 

They did not know. She came down stairs for collation, but went up 

in. They had not seen her since. 

Mam’selle Fifine began to scold. It was not likely she was up-stairs, 
in the dusk ; she must have got a light, which was against orders. And 
she told Miss Carr to go and fetch her down. 

“Who will go with me?” asked Mary Carr. 

Eleanor and Adeline both rose, and all three stumbled up the dark 
staircase together. They could see nothing of Rose in the bedrooms, or 
make her hear. Mary Res suggested that she might have fallen asleep 
on one of the beds, but it was too dark to see, and Adeline ran down, 
and got a light from the servants. 

There was no Rose, but on her bed lay a sealed note, addressed to 


Miss Carr: 


“Dear Mary,—I know you have been in league against me for 
some time. Miss Seymour and I were rivals—you would have forwarded 
her views, though it left me to a broken heart. I believe it has been a 
neck-and-neck race between us, but I have won. I hope mamma will 
approve of the step 1 am taking—I always longed to make a runaway 
marriage—and if Frank flies out about it, I shan’t hear him and shan't 


care. When next you see me, I shall be 
“‘RosE MARLBOROUGH.” 


“Look to Miss Seymour!” broke from the quivering lips of Adeline 
de Castella ; and it was well they did look to her, for she was falling. 
She did not faint, not quite; and when she revived, her nose began to 
bleed violently. As soon as it stopped, they descended the stairs to- 
gether, for Eleanor would go down, and met Mam’selle Fifine coming 
after them, in a furious state of anger at their delay. 

“ Miss Seymour’s nose has been bleeding dreadfully,” interrupted Mary 
Carr, “that’s what kept us. And we can’t find Rose.” For they did 
not dare to confess, and had hid the letter. 

Rose not to be found! Madame de Nino was dining out, and Mam’- 
selle Fifine was terrified out of her sober senses. In the midst of the 
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hubbub and search that ensued, Julie put her head in at the schoolroom 
door, and said, “ The Honourable Mrs. Seymour.” 

Many a laugh had the school at Julie. She had once been taken to 
England by an Irish nobleman’s family, as under nurse, and there she 
became familiar with British titles, and remarkably fond of using them. 
If anybody called at the school, who possessed but the half of one, Julie 
was certain to give it at full length. One day, Ethel Daw’s mother came 
to see her: the lady was very fine, all flounces and feathers and gold 
chains, and Julie ae open the schoolroom door, and screamed out, 
‘«¢ Mrs. Daw, Esquire.” She never heard the last of it: the girls still 
call her Squire Daw. 

“‘The Honourable Mrs. Seymour.” 

With a sharp cry, Eleanor started up, and fell into her mother’s arms, 
in the salon, sobbing convulsively. Mrs. Seymour had just arrived by 
the London boat. She was shocked and astonished at her daughter's 
altered appearance and burst of grief, and took her home at once, 

It was three days afterwards. Mrs. Seymour sat in her drawing-room, 
the blinds down and the green Venetian shutters partially closed ; for 
Eleanor lay there on the sofa, in a state that seemed to be hovering 
between life and death. Mrs. Seymour was in a most aristocratic state 
of indignation against the “iron man :” for, in spite of the “iron” draw- 
back, she had unconsciously hugged to her heart this eligible establish- 
ment for her daughter, and now Eleanor had told her it was broken off, 
though she gave but the faintest possible explanation of recent events. 
Suddenly the door opened, and the iron man himself walked in. Eleanor 
struggled up from the sofa, and Mrs. Seymour rose haughtily. 

‘Mrs. Seymour,” began George Marlborough, “ your servants denied 
you to me, but you must pardon me for saying no formal. denial would 
avail with me now. Do you know that I have been to London pur- 

osely to seek an interview with you? And, upon finding that you 
had left for this place, I followed you, and now seek it here.’ 

The flush of insulted pride darkened the brow of Mrs. Seymour. 
“Mr. Marlborough, you must have more assurance than I could have 
supposed was possessed by any gentleman, thus to intrude yourself on our 
presence,” was her answer. ‘TI can hold no intercourse with you, sir, 
directly or indirectly, now or at any future time, and I desire you to be 

one.” 
5 “ Madam,” he replied, deeply agitated, yet in a tone in which much 
decision was blended with entreaty, ‘‘ the explanation I am about to ask 
of you, I have a right to seek. When you left for England, two months 
ago, Eleanor was my promised wife.” 

“To my sorrow, she was—to my shame, that I consented to it! A 
consent which she has already retracted, and I now confirm.” 

George Marlborough’s cheek burnt, as he continued : 

‘During your absence, her conduct suddenly changed. We parted 
one day, as—as I hoped we always should part, and the next, she met 
me with every expression of dislike and contempt. I have demanded in 
vain of her the cause of this change: Mrs. Seymour, I now demand it 
from you.” 

“ This is unbearable !” exclaimed the lady, indignantly. “If you do 
not leave my house, sir, I will order my servants to thrust you forth.” 

‘* Not without an explanation,” he returned. “I will leave it after- 
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wards, if it eo must be. Mrs. Sn i kn 
daughter was, and is, my promised Eleanor’s words and conduct 
have all oie i aacke some cause of complaint 

inst me. r hibaonegadeche that I am uncon- 
scious of any. 

His words and manner were painfully earnest and truthful, and Mrs. 
Seymour was staggered. 

ei mg been any mistake, Eleanor?” she hesitated, speaking to 


On let me know what it is,” he implored, before Eleanor could 
answer. ‘Whatever it may be—mistake—cause—reality—let me 
know it.” 

“ Well, sir, cried Mrs. Seymour, taking a sudden determination, “I 
will first ask what you have done with the unfortunate young lady you 
took with you to London, three days ago?” 

“% rors no young lady with me,” replied Mr. Marlborough. 

“What have you done with Miss Darling ?” 

“ Not an at all,” he returned, indignantly. 

“ You did not run away with her ?” 

“Indeed no. I would rather beexcused. ‘She is no favourite of mine. 
But ser on a Mrs. Seymour. Eleanor,” he added, 

u re *“«T, once again, to you. What was 
the come of your first and sudden coldness ?” —T 

out, Eleanor,” said her mother. “I know almost as little as 
Me. Marlborough, and I now think the matter should be cleared up. 
There must be some strange mystery somewhere.” 

Eleanor pressed her thin han qavineiide, in agitation. She could 

but in a whisper, in uneven sentences. 

“ The night of the party at Sir Sandy Maxwell’s you were prevented 
attending—you wrote a note the next morning—explaining why you 
“on ~ eg Rose Darling.” aay me 

“Certainly; I remember ; I wrote a note—to you—Eleanor. I did 
not write to Darhng 

“TI read that note,” dhe answered, gasping for breath. “It was 
written to Rose.” 

“ Jt was written to you, Eleanor. I never wrote a loving note to 
Rose Darling in my life; on my sacred word of honour.” 

Bit by bit, it all came out. George Marlborough wrote the note to 
Bleanor, sealed and directed it, and gave it to Anna. But Anna, who 
confessed that Emma Mowbray had “ put her up to it,” took the note out 
of its envelope, enclosed it in another, and then asked her brother to seal 
and direct it for her to Rose Darling, saying it was a note from herself. 
It may be remembered, that Eleanor’s name did not appear in the note, 
and the words “ fair fiancée” she had intended toa ply to Rose, for he was 
fully aware of ‘the joke in the school about hi Rose was never un- 
deceived, but took ‘the note for gospel; and her own dette to him, which 
had ; been sheer nonsense, assumed a more serious character. 
Mr. George h was perplexed. ‘He saw the girl loved him, 
and he twice or thrice wrote to her sound letters of advice, intimating 
that his heart was already the property of another. The day the prizes 
were given, he Sais edvian: by word of mouth, kindly, affection- 
ately, as he wo sp tage | ga ag On the day 
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of his de for England, Rose came to him, as he waited in Ma- 
deme de Nino’s salon: she brought the torn paper from Eleanor: she 
brought also the latter’s ions of and contempt, which 


Eleanor had never uttered. In his storm of vexation and grief, he spoke 
harsh words of Eleanor, and Rose said she would console him—she 
would be the loving companion to him that Eleanor would not—she 
would even leave with him that night, if he would take her. Mr. Marl- 
borough solemnly declared he thought nothing, at the moment, but that 


this was her usual random, unmeaning and he gave her a kiss— 
he acknowledged it—and told her to go k to the schoolroom and take 
care of h . But at night, in coming out of the- permit-office, on the 


rt, to go on board, there, to his horror and astonishment, stood Rose. 
What he would have done, he said, he did not know, certainly not taken 
advantage of her imprudence, but, in the next moment, up came Captain 
Darling. Mr. Marlborough spoke a word of explanation, as exculpatory 
of Rose as the circumstanees would admit, and left her in the charge of 
her brother. He knew no more of her. 

“Let this be a warning to your wedded life, Eleanor,” observed Mrs. 
Seymour. “ Never have any concealments from your husband. Had 
you frankly spoken to Mr. Marlborough of that misdirected letter, which 
seems to have done all the mischief, the affair would have been cleared 

then.” 

“It’s enough to make a man swear he will never use another envelope !” 
exclaimed George Marlborough, with his old, pleasant smile of love, as 
he bent to soothe the happ el, now weeping tears of repentance. 
“‘ But you need not have doubt me, Ellen.” 


IV. 


Wuart a shocking plight Rose was in when she got home ! drenched 
with rain and sea-water ; clothes soaked, and clinging round her ; hair 
matted, and bonnet broken ; quite prostrated with three days’ sea-siek- 
ness ; buffeted about, all that time, in a fishing-smack, the wind blowing 
great and she half dead with fright ; nothing to eat and drink on 
board but salt herrings and sour beer, even supposing she could have 
eaten—it was enough to make her morose and sullen! Rose had put 
on all her best things too !—a white-chip bonnet, and pearl-grey damask 
dress! It was all spoiled. 

So it was quite a mistake, and there had been no elopement after all : 
nothing but a three days’ cruise round the coast, with her brother and a 
crew of working sailors, in that fishing-boat! Captain Darling made a 
thousand apologies to Madame de Nino, when he brought her home— 
such an object as she presented when he handed her out of the coach !— 
and laid it all to the fault of that treacherous wind ; which had kept 
them at sea three days, when he had only contemplated treating her to a 
little excursion of an hour. 

But Mam’selle Fifine remained terribly sore upon the matter ; and, as 
she justly observed, there must have been something out of common 
amiss with that particular fishing-boat. Other boats could, and did, 
make the port fast enough. Rose would give no explanation to anybody, 
and did not open her lips to the: girls tor a month. But it is to 
hoped that the next time she thinks of an elopement, she may manage it 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXVII.—Jonnson’s Lives or THE Poets.* 


Many years ago, when as yet Blackwood's Magazine was not, and 
when Blackwood himself kept a sale-room for second-hand books, one of 
his nightly lots was knocked down are to a working man. The day’s 
labours over, the man had come in his working-dress, and was the 
highest bidder for the lot aforesaid. Three and elevenpence he paid 
down, and with four volumes under his arm turned his springy step 
homewards. A gentleman present in the sale-room, but too late for 
this particular lot, stopped the happy purchaser in his retreat, and 
offered him an advance on the purchase-money, to an amount sufficiently 
tempting to working men in general, would he resign the bargain. 
But no; politely, but firmly the original purchaser declined negotiating ; 
and all that was left for the foiled book-buyer was to stare at a rough 
workman’s insusceptibility to a good offer, and per wonder with a 
foolish face of praise at his uncompromising preference of literature to 
lucre. The workman went on his way rejoicing, and the gentleman saw 
him no more. 

Now to that purchase, value (by sale-room scale) three shillings and 
elevenpence, we indirectly owe two notable contributions to our modern 
literature; to wit, the Lives of the British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, in Murray’s Family Library, by Cunningham pére, and the 
edition now before us, fully and carefully annotated and corrected, of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, in Murray’s British Classics, by Cunning- 
ham jils. 

For the book purchased in the gloaming, auld lang syne, at the Auld 
Reekie roup, Auld Ebony in the chair, was Johnson’s Lives of the Poets; 
and the purchaser was Allan Cunningham. ‘ Honest Allan,” as he was 
familiarly called—to distinguish him, perhaps, so Thomas Hood sug- 
gested, from one Allan-a-Dale, who was apt to mistake his neighbours’ 

for his own—was indeed what Sir Walter Scott declared him, “a 
credit to Caledonia;” “a long credit,” Sir Walter might have said, 
quoth the same kindly humourist, who loved to play on Allan’s towering 
stature.f At present he was working as a mason in Edinburgh, not 
unmindful, amid the daily din and dust of labour, of early joys and 
hopes in bonny Blackwood and Dalswinton, nor of cherishing the gift of 
poetry that was in him, and the love of romance that refined him, and 
which ere long should find expression in such sweet lyrics as “‘ My 
Nanie O,” such true ballads as “‘The young Maxwell,” such tender 





* Lives of the most eminent English Poets, with critical Observations on their 
Works. By Samuel Johnson. With Notes corrective and explanatory, by Peter 
ingham, F.S.A. In Three Vols. Murray. 1854. 
t “The grenadier of our corps,” he styles him, when reviewing the forces of 
the London Magazine ;—“ a physical Colossus of Literature.” And again: “Thou 
was formed for a poet, Allan, by nature, and by stature too, according to Pope— 


*To snatch a grace beyond the reach of Art.’” 
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laments, most musical, most melancholy, as “‘ Gane were but the winter- 
cauld,” such stirring chansons as “‘ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea,”— 
or again, “ rustic epics” like “The Maid of Elvar,” and prose fictions like 
«‘ Paul Jones” and “ Sir Michael Scott.” No wonder, then, at the stone- 
mason’s bidding for Johnson’s Lives of the Poets—his gladsome expendi- 
ture of three and elevenpence on the four volumes, and his fine “ refusal 
to deal” with the disappointed bibliophile. And now his son tells us, 
“ From this acquisition (gained by the sweat of the brow, in later years 
honoured with a better binding) my father learnt much, and I have 
learnt something. ... . To my father’s cheap but highly-prized acqui- 
sition the public is mainly indebted for a good work (the Lives of the 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects), and in that edition I first 
read Johnson, and determined twenty years ago to become his editor.’”’ 
And here we behold the fulfilment of, that resolve, in such an edition as 
the elder Cunningham would have eagerly bid something more than 
three and elevenpence for, could old Ebony but have put it up for public 
competition. 

During the interval of years between now and then, there has been 
no growing acceptance, but the reverse, of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
His criticisms are of the eighteenth century, and it is now the nineteenth, 
and the better half of that too gone. ‘To the nineteenth century belong 
poetical tastes of profounder sensibility, and critical judgments of more 
subtle scrutiny, nobler aspirations, finer sympathies, deeper searchings 
of heart, than to its predecessor. Wordsworth has sung to us since 
Johnson’s day, and Goethe has mooted new questions of thought and 
new modes of culture, and our minstrels are such as Tennyson and the 
Brownings; and our critics are such as the Coleridges, and Hare, and 
Henry Taylor, and De Quincey, and Carlyle; and our philosophers are 
such as broach and canvass vexed questions undreamt of in his (rather 
“mild’’) philosophy. Accordingly, it is objected by some, t to 
reprint sdliadnits Lives at all is a very work of supererogation, and 
that to reprint it in such a form, and with such aids and appliances to 
boot (in the way of costly paper, handsome print, “ painful” editor, &e.), 
as distinguish Murray’s British Classics, is simply to be deprecated as 
either a mistake or a piece of mischief—a mistake, if on the pre- 
sumption that there is a demand for the present supply; a mischief, if 
with assurance that the supply will beget the demand, Apart, more- 
over, from their general protest against Johnson as an unqualified 
teacher in the province of verse, and a blind leader of blind students, 
the objectors will urge a special demur to the nature of this work, 
in the compilation of which the Doctor was made to fetch and 
pretty much at the will of his employers, the booksellers. Not only is 
there an objection to Johnson’s born-and-bred inaptitude to criticise the 
divine art, but to the manner in which he suffered even what aptitude 
he had, to be hampered by the trade policy of his illiterate paymasters, 
to be cabin’d, crib’d, oti, by the state of this dull bibliopole’s re- 
mainders and that enterprising publisher’s dead stock. Such was’the 
condition of trade and taste at the time, that in the “ Lives of the Most 
Eminent English Poets,” by the Leviathan of then extant critics, we 
find no such person as Geoffrey Chaucer, but in his room a select coterie 
of the caste of William King and Thomas Yalden; no one answering to 
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the-styleof Edmund Spenser, but, all in high preservation, the names of 
John and George Stepney, and Richard Duke; no Oliver 
Goldsmith® even; but a supply quite tolerable and not to be endured, of 
Sprats and other such small fish that came to the Doetor’s net. Sprat 
among: the’ Most Eminent English Poets! Reverse we Mereutjo’s 
and.say, O fish, fish, how art thou fleshified! Invert we the 
, and talk not of a Triton among the minnows, but of a minnow 
among’ the Tritons. Still this too is incorrect, for in Johnson's Lives 
the minnows are in the majority, and the Tritons are but one or two; 
rart nantes in gurgite vasto. 

Glad are we, notwithstanding, to welcome this edition of a work that, 
say its detractors what they list, will take a long time yet to die,—to die, 
and go we know not where, to lie in cold obstruction and to rot. Like 
its author, it is rough, tough, burly, and can stand a good deal of critical 
horse-play without “knocking under.” Mr. Cunningham is right in his 

iat wherever the world has dissented from Johnson’s judgments, 
the world is still curious to preserve his opinions—because, even w 
wrong; he is still — and penetrating, and the reader never loses 
the presence of a clear intellect. A reflective reader will find incom- 
parebly more enjoyment and instruction, in following, under protest, the 
ead of a masculine mind, devious aud astray though the route may be, 
than in keeping up with, and potentially outrunning and “ preventing,” 
a eommon-place writer of sympathies and convictions accurately en 
rapport with his own. Thus an intelligent man will, though three-pile 
Tory, infinitely prefer intercourse with Macaulay’s history to dozing 
over stolid prosings to which he heartily assents; and though sturdy 
will more profitably and pleasurably go through the opera 
omnia of John Newman than the operose orthodoxies of that Father’s 
fourth-rate foes; and though an old-fashioned art-student, will be more 
refreshed and healthily exercised by collision with the crotchets of 
Raskin, than by torpid assent to conventionalities to which he has sub- 
scribed all his days and with all his soul. Johnson is felt to be preju- 
diced, to be frequently superficial in taking exception, to be curiously 
near-sighted in his perception of petty particulars, curiously short-si 
in his perception of comprehensive generals. Nevertheless he is heard 
with respect—albeit with stifled interruptions from his auditory, and 
murmurs,—with the t and the interest due to as 

o has thought out his thoughts, such as they are, and gives them to 
us im the clearness and with the emphasis of original production, uttered 
in big mauly voice, and with a bluff genuine air of sincerity and truth. 
At least we have a man to do with, and not an echo; a living presence, 
aud: not the shadow of a shade ; if a bear, then a great bear, with power. 
aswell as clumsiness in that shaggy paw of his,—and no mere frog in 
the: marsh, on the fume and fret for identification with the bull in the 
meadow. Where understanding alone, Mr. Cunningham contends, is 
sufficient for poetical criticism, the decisions of Johnson are generally 
right. Coleridge would have objected that this is just what the under- 





, in his editorial preface, 
should have excluded 


* “Tt is much to be regretted,” says Mr. Cunni 
‘that the - 
Goldsmith 


interest of a bookseller named 
the number of his Lives.” 
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standing never ts sufficient for; that poetical criticism, in any sense 
worthy the name, is the province of something above and beyond the 
understanding. But allowing, if only by courtesy, that certain verse- 
makers of established repute are “ poets,” whose “poetry” is charac- 
terised: in fact by a prominent and ading exercise of the ‘“ under- 
eee le y devoid of “the light that never was on sea or 
shore, ape ap a surely Johnson was 
qualified to justice ; to ir merits, to appreciate their 
rick chabastesistinn to show ae lay their weakness and wherein 
their Now, with scant exception, this is the very class of 
¢ ” with which his volumes are concerned. Just the singing-men 
strains the “ understanding” is adapted to “ understand,” are they 
_ whom Johnson undertakes to review. Hence, few admirers of those 
earlier minstrels whom he passes over, the poets of Tudor and paulo- 
Tudor times, will regret the Doctor’s exclusion of them from his 
eritical biographies, however they may resent the slight implied in such 
exclusion. Southey once said, that the poets before the Restoration 
were to Johnson the world before the flood is to historians. If the 
Doctor can ensure “+ pce of our ns poets, in the elysian 
lds,—and he once smiled a benign smile on the notion that a lady, who 
loved Shakspeare too fondly to conceive of paradise without him, would, 
as she crossed the very imen Olympu, be presented with a glorious copy 
of his works,—one may marvel what he thinks, supposing bim still the 
manner of man he was, of our ‘“ Most Eminent English Poets” since the 
French Revolution. But the world can probably do as well without his 
eriticism on the latter Georgian and Victorian era of song, as it does 
without that on the Elizabethan and its after-math. 

It is as as a sermon to note some of the names included in 
Johnson’s constellation of bards. They twinkled, twinkled in their day, 
each little star, though now we only wonder what they are. Poets, 
mayhap, there are of our own day, who will at best be reckoned 

ters to-morrow, and the day after will be known only as some of 
ohnson’s poets are known, to be wondered at as interlopers and 
i who have at length been found out. Thus may we see, quoth 
the fool in the forest, how the world wags. The world changes its mind 
as well as its population, and allows no century to set up a court from 
which there is no appeal. Only run over the names at the beginning of 
the second volume before us, and meditate on the worth of present “ emi- 
nence” among English poets. John Pomfret: who was John Pomfret ? 
Why, for the matter of that, even his biographer as much as says that 
“nothing is known,” so far as the man John is concerned ; but as to the 
poet John, he, we find, “has been always the favourite of that class of 
readers who, without variety or criticism, seek only their own amuse- 
ment.” The Doctor adds, “ He pleases many, and he who pleases many 
must have some species of merit.” John “ pleases the many” no more ; 
his title to be “ always the favourite” has run out, longer since than the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant can extend. William Walsh: who was 
he ? The best critic in the nation, said Dryden, and that, he assures us, 
‘without -’ Ais for his poetry, he is known more, says his. bio- 
grapher, by his familiarity with greater men, than by anything done or 
written by himself. Edmund Smith: what about Aim? He, Johnson 
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testifies, is one of those lucky writers who have, without much labour, 
attained high reputation, and who are mentioned with reverence rather 
for the possession than the exertion of uncommon abilities. What did he 
write? “ Mr. Smith’s ‘ Pocockius’ is of the sublimer kind,” says 
Oldisworth. Enough : pass on to the next case. Richard Duke : what 

hear we of Richard? Only that in character as a man he was 
dissolute, and that his poems are neither below mediocrity of merit nor 
above mediocrity of praise. William King : this eminent English poet was 
born in London, educated at Oxford, made Gazetteer, and buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; and his poems are pronounced by his biographer to 
be rather the amusements of idleness than efforts of study, calculated 
rather to divert than astonish. He neither diverts nor astonishes now; 
and as for a tomb in Westminster Abbey, except a few habitués of the 
eathedral, and here and there a savant in Mr. Cunningham’s line of 
things, no man knoweth his sepulchre unto this day. John Hughes : 
him \et Pope describe—the description will not offend many now, however 
depreciatory may be its tone—‘‘ Hughes was a good fumblewapisited 
man, a great admirer of Mr. Addison, and but a poor writer, except his 
play, that is very well”—the play being “The Siege of Damascus,” “of 
which it is unnecessary,” said Johnson, in whose time it was still a 
stock-piece on the London boards, “to add a private voice to such con- 
tinuance of approbation.” ‘I never heard of the man in my life,” wrote 
Swift to Pope, on receiving “ the works of John Hughes, Esquire.” A 
good many are in the same category with the Dean; they have never 
read the “Court of Neptune,” seen the “ Siege of Damascus,” or heard 
of the man in their life. Thomas Yalden: this reverend doctor ( Yould- 
ing he should be spelt) wrote poems “ of that irregular kind which was 
supposed to be Pindaric,” and now boasts of a still smaller circle of 
mae than Pindar himself, without the solatium of being, like Pindar, 
praised to the skies by a catholic tradition of guod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus. 

With regard to the poets still known and accepted as such, who come 
under Johnson’s notice, it was Cowley whose life and writings he believed 
himself to have most happily and completely analysed. Boswell ascribes 
this preference to the Doctor’s sense of the value of certain contents of 
this particular essay—namely, of the dissertation on the Metaphysical 
Poets, which cost him rather heavily in time and trouble, as he had to 
“get up” the subject for the occasion,—and again, of the investigation 
of the nature of Wit. The Life of Milton, that much-canvassed and 
heartily-abused affair, which illustrates better perhaps than any other of 
his writings the Doctor’s prejudices and powers as a good hater, is consi- 
dered by Mr. Cunningham unsurpassed as a piece of English composition, 
and also as an expression of criticisms fine and true upon “ Paradise 
Lost” itself. ‘His alleged virulence,” Mr. Cunningham contends,. “ is 
indeed always more in the manner of his matter than the matter itself” — 
a remark which, if we understand its bearing at all, tells all the more 
against the. biographer, who, failing evidence against his victim, quits 
particular c for general abuse. “ He had no inclination to narrate 
the events of Milton’s career; and he tells us in the very outset of the 
memoir that he would have contented himself with the addition of a few 
notes to Fenton’s elegant Abridgment, but that a new narrative, for 
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uniformity’s sake, was thought necessary, What was forced upon him 
he at least performed with sincerity; and the hold that his memoir has 
had upon mankind may be best illustrated by a passage in Lord Byron : 


Milton’s the prince of poets,—so we say, 

A little heavy, but no less divine 
An independent being in his day— 

Learn'd, pious, temperate in love and wine : 
But his life falling into Johnson's way, 

We're told this great high-priest of all the Nine 
Was whipt at college—a harsh sire, odd spouse, 
For the first Mrs. Milton left his house.* 


“ That Milton suffered the indignity of corporal punishment at college 
is now,” Mr. Cunningham continues, “among those that read, pretty 
generally exploded ; but it will be long before the impression is thoroughly 
rooted out, advanced as it is by Johnson, and countenanced by Byron in 
a poem like ‘Don Juan.’ That Shakespeare stole deer, and that Milton 
was whipt at college, will long continue (I fear) among the vulgar errors 
of our literature.” Notwithstanding the sappertiintinld “T fear” of this 

assage in his preface, Mr. Cunningham, in a note on the obnoxious 
statement in Johnson’s text, remarks that the “ accuracy of Aubrey,” that 
tattling fons et origo of the scandal, is “curiously confirmed” by Tom 
Warton’s “industry and knowledge”—adding, all to the prejudice of the 
“J fear,” and to the verification of the ‘vulgar error,” that the said 
Aubrey “ was a curious inquirer, with ample means of information, and 
no motive whatever for telling a lie. ‘He went to the poet’s widow and 
to Marvell for information.” Which conveys Mr. Cunningham’s last 
impressions on the subject —his preface, p. xviil, or his foot-note at p. 85? 
Certainly the last impression he leaves on his readers is, that Aubrey is a 
trustworthy witness, with means of correct knowledge, and without con- 
ceivable motive to misrepresent : in short, the distressing dilemma being, 
—either convict Milton of having received a whipping, or that omeppoddyos 
Aubrey of having perpetrated a “ hum,”—why, let Milton be whipped by 
all manner of means. 

More definite and satisfactory is Mr. Cunningham’s general way of 
supplying those defects and correcting those errors for which Johnson’s 
‘“‘ Lives” are notorious. In emendation and elucidation and illustration 
from all quarters, Mr. Cunningham is entirely chezlui. To detect inac- 
curacies in dates, names, facts, quotations, marriage lines, burial certifi- 
cates, he has a lynx eye, and keeps it wide open too. This kind of work 
involves an amount of labour hugely disproportioned to the result which 
comes before the public, who are treated to the well-sifted corn, while the 
annotator has been toiling and choking himself amid the heaped-up 
refuse, the dryasdust chaff. Care in such details argues large expenditure 
of time and exertion; and Mr. Cunningham is notably careful. Here 





* Byron stoutly dissented from the then growing reaction against Johnson’s 
critical authority. In a letter to Disraeli he says, “The opinions of that truly 
great man, whom it is the present fashion to decry, will ever be received by me 
with that deference which time will restore to him from all.” And in: 
“ Johnson strips many a leaf from every laurel; still Johnson’s is the finest critical 
work extant, and can never be read without instruction and delight.” 
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and there, indeed, we meet with a slip in the matter of composition: 
as where he — ohnson | gives (I feel and ) a.most undue 
preference to k verse over rhyme”’*—just. what did not give, 
and his editor does not mean; or a slovenly mode of expression, such 
as, “‘For curiosity has been awakened since Johnson wrote more to 
our Elizabethan poets ;”+ and a precisian might take exception to his 
calling Johnson “ the most distinguished of his [scil.. Johnson’s}] contem- 
poraries,”{ on the same principle that Milton been cavilled at for 


& 
Adam the goodliest man of men since born 


His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Eve, 
by which Adam appears his sons’ brother, and Eve her daughters’ sister ; 


or again, as the same Milton makes Satan, addressing the personified 
horrors of Sin and Death, to exclaim— : 


And never saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee, 


which exclamation denounces the present detestable sight as only to be 
exceeded in detestability by-—iteelf As.to Mr. Cunningham’s notes of 
information, it were a little surprising if, in so large a collection, he may 
not once ina way be caught tripping; but we will not look out for a cheap 
triumph over him by dog what some nibbling censors do, inorder to get 
up an easy but stentorian ewreka—viz., make use of the references he has 
collated with patient research, and which now lie open to all comers, and 
by dint of a little examination of the originals, discover with jubilant 
superiority that he has missed a word in transcribing, or turned Simeon 
into Simon, or put a seven for a nine, or committed some corresponding 
atrocity in prosody or punctuation, of a kind 


Ohorrible! O horrible! most horrible! 


never to be forgiven or forgotten by these second-hand§ detectives, who 
do anything but merely Aint a fault, or blandly hesitate dislike. Let. us 
see, then, of what sort are the corrections supplied by Mr. Cunningham. 
The errors with which he had to deal, are, as he observes, of two kinds 
—those attributable to the imperfect information available in Johnson’s 
day, and those due to Johnson’s own neglect. Thus, the good Doctor 
is “ altogether wrong about Cowley’s ty 8: He makes Lord Ros- 
common live into King James’s reign; calls Lord Rochester’s daughter 
his sister ; refers to Palaprat’s ‘ Alcibiade,’ when there is no such pro- 
duction ; makes ‘ Kesien Heaoemnall the last of Otway’s plays, which it 
was far from being ; writes the ‘ Life of the Earl of Dorset,’ and in three 
other places advances him to a dukedom, which he never obtained ; . . . 
confounds Sir Richard Steele with Dicky Norris, the actor ; attributes a 
discovery to Congreve—that Pindaric odes were regular—when the dis- 





* Editor’s Preface, p. xxiv. t Vol. i. p. 223, n. t Preface, p. v. 

§ “It is not uncommon,” says Johnson, “for those who have grown wise by 
the labour of others, to add a little of their own, and overlook their master.” 
That is bad. But what shall be said of those who turn the very “little of their 
own” against their “master,” who taught them where to find it, and instead of 
simply ae ee ill-gotten gains to his special hurt and dis- 
couragement 
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covery is to be found in. Ben Jonson’s and Philips’s ‘ Theatrum. Poet- 
arum ;’ taxes Warburton with making an arrangement of Pope’s Epistles, 
which Pope himself had. made ; informs us in the ‘ Life of Pope’ that 
the Pastorals of Philips and Pope appeared for the first time in the same 
Miscellany, but forgets his information when he comes to the life of 
Philips. While he is wrong in the years of birth of Savage, Somervile, 
Yalden, and Collins, he is equally incorrect respecting the dates of death 


_ of Dryden, Garth, Parnell, and Collins.” Where J -has. made the 


greatest preparations, there Mr. Cunningham convicts him of the more 
inaccuracies,—as in the memoir ‘ted Dryden, where nave said of the 
“King Arthur” ought tobe applied to another work ; where the biogra- 
pher ‘‘ mistakes pea Sr of * Mac Flecknoe,’ and the date of its appear- 
ance; informs his readers that King James and not King Charles made 
Dryden historiographer ; assigns Dryden’s translation of Maimbourg to a 
period subsequent to his conversion, when it was well known that it ap- 
while Charles II. was yet alive ; states positively—and in two places 
—that Dryden translated only one of Ovid’s Hpistles, whereas he translated 
at least two ; attributes to Settle what is by Pordage; and, from not 
looking into Burnet for himself, makes Dryden the author of an answer 
actually written by Varillas.’’ In the allusion, here or elsewhere, to the 
pointment of Dryden to the post of historiographer, Mr. Cunningham 
might have borne more explicit testimony to Mr. Bell’s service in placing 
that affair in its true light. In his note on Johnson’s text (‘‘ King James 
added the office of historio ”) Mr. Cunningham merely sa 
“Here is a great mistake. * ie James only continued him in the 
office of Historiographer; for the same letters patent (18th August, 
1670) which created him Poet Laureate on Davenant’s death, created 
him Historiographer Royal at the death of Howell.” This yen: was 
the place to acknowledge Mr. Bell’s recent contribution to the subject. 
In a previous note, too, @ propos of Dryden’s motives toward ‘ conver- 
sion,” Mr. Cunningham says the reader should consult Scott, Southey, 
and. Macaulay: “Both Scott and Southey acquit Dryden of being 
biassed by motives of temporary convenience; but Mr. Macaulay 1s 
painfully positive that his conversion was a mere money-matter.” Strange 
that the reader is not also referred to that particular author (Robert 
Bell) whose particular part it has been, to show cause against the parti- 
cular accusation of “painfully positive” Mr. Macaulay. It is unfair, 
however, to charge Mr. Cunningham with wholly ignoring Bell’s Anno- 
tated edition of Dryden ; he mentions it, and his Diligation to it, more 
than once,* if not in quite the right place, or with the due significance. 
Yet we might search his own annotatious for some time ere we found 
a.‘*discovery” of equal moral value or biographic interest.. The speci- 
mens already given of Mr. Cunningham's revising labours, afford a fair 
notion of the quality, if none at all of the quantity, of his. marginalia. 
He is in his element when recording the history of Milton’s covenant of 
indenture for the sale of “ Paradise Lost,” through what auction-rooms 
it has passed,.and on what terms ; or when supplying Johnson’s omission 
of one of Milton’s many places of residence, a bonne bouche for him whe 
compiled the admirable “‘ Handbook of London ;” or when enumerating 





* E.g.in vol. i, pp. 298, 300 ; and vol. ii. pp. 37, 319, &c.. ~ 
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the known portraits of the same poet, and discriminating their several 
deserts; or when transcribing the title- of the first edition of 
*‘ Hudibras,” now scarce ; or when tracing the penates of Dryden, from 
Salisbury-court to Long-acre, and from Long-acre to Gerard-street ; or 
when drawing up a tabular account of copyright paid by booksellers, for 
remarkable plays, between 1682 and 1726 ;* or when tracking the his- 
tory of Addison’s surviving relatives, describing his funeral, and criticising 
his portraits ; or when recounting the pictures and busts of Mat Prior, 
who bought them, and for how much; or when giving a digest of the 
will of poor, persecuted, pertinaciously poetical Sir Richard Blackmore, 
and summing up the names of those who assailed him,—Dryden, for in- 
stance, once and again,—Wycherly, on his satire against wit,—Sedley, 
with characteristic license,—-Garth, in a dose from the Dispensary,—Tom 
Brown, too, over and over again, and Smith, and Philips, and Gay, and 
Swift, and last and not least and oftenest of all, Alexander Pope. There 
is a passage in Johnson’s Life of Dryden highly applicable to bis present 
Editor’s industry: “To adjust the minute events of literary reef is 
tedious and troublesome: it requires, indeed, no great force of under- 
standing, but often depends upon inquiries which there is no opportunity 
of making, or is to be fetched from books and pamphlets not always at 
hand.” Mr. Cunningham has all and more than the Doctor’s ideal “ re- 
uires;” and instead of accounting it “ tedious and troublesome,” he evi- 
ently revels in active research among obsolete ‘tall copies” and for- 
gotten pamphlets, and has no mere sneaking kindness for a “rummage” 
among MSS., such as “ Lord Chamberlain’s MS. Warrant Books,” con- 
sulted for the date of a play; “Sir G. Etherege’s MS. Letters,” quoted 
for an opinion on the “ Hind and Panther” émeute ; Gray’s MS. Journal, 
for a comment on Riley’s Portrait of Dryden [* in a long wig—disagree- 
able face”|; a MS. Royal Warrant, prohibiting infringement of the 
copyright of Hudibras, &c., &c. If readers innocent of taste for what is 
curious and “somewhat musty” withal, fail to relish this department of 
the Editor’s notes, then there are in copious supplies, and admirable 
variety, choice excerpts from a large round of authors, to illustrate the 
text—bits from that arrant gossip Pepys, and grave good John Evelyn, 
and small-talkative Aubrey, and slow and sure Aaron Hill, and vixenish 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and the irresistible Lady Mary, and 
eee sensitive Gentleman Gray, and pensive Dr. Beattie, and didactic 
r. Armstrong, and bustling Bozzy, and busy Malone, and ious 
Seott, and forcible Byron, and scholarly Southey, and quaint Charles 
Lamb, and Wordsworth the profound, and Campbell the elegant, and 
Croker the ingenious, and Lord Mahon the discreet, and Leigh Hunt the 
arkling, and Notes and Queries the nondescript and inexhaustible. 
re old Johnson! In his proudest, hopefullest moments he could as 
little have dreamt of an edition like this, as he did of the men and 





* The first of these is Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” which in 1682 fetched 15/.; 
while the last, which is “The Rival Modes” of Moore Smyth, “realised,” in 1726, 
just seven times that sum. The former sum is the price, too, of Farquhar’s 
“ Recruiting Officer,” and Cibber’s “ Double Gallant,” though Farquhar soon 
afterwards received twice that amount for his “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” and Cibber a 
hundred guineas for “The Non-Juror.” The lowest payment is for Mrs. Cent- 


livre’s “ Busy Body,” ten guineas. 
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their works who are herein quoted to do him service—of the Waverley 
Novels in prose fiction, or of the Lake School, Diabolic School, and 
Cockney School, so called or miscalled, in verse. 

Such an edition must create a new public for the Lives of the Poets, 
which, though more read than aught besides from the same pen, the public 
of our times have not been very eager to study. There is every enticement 
in these handsome volumes to become familiar with what is, and always 
will be, an interesting and valuable work. The fine narrative of the 
strange career of Savage, the dissertations interwoven with the memoir 
of Cowley, the kindly account of Addison, the mingled aversion and 
reserve of the history of Swift, the elaborate reviewal of Pope’s character 
and works, and even the captious depreciation of Gray, are all worth 
reading, and marking, if not inwardly digesting—which last feat is not 
always possible or desirable. The style of the Lives is less grandiose 
than Johnson’s other writings; his sentences have less resemblance to 
(Archdeacon Hare’s comparison) the hoops\worn by ladies in his day, 
the sentences* and the hoops being equally successful in disguising and 
disfiguring the form, as well as in keeping you at a distance from it. 
Far fewer are the long-tailed words in ’osity and ‘ation; fewer such 
sentences as “pure without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent 
elaboration,” occurring in the Life of Addison; or a rapid succession of 
such words as “alternate coruscations,” “operation,” ‘ admiration,” 
‘“‘ combination,” “ elevation,” “ versification,” ‘“ exclamation,” which 
tread one on another’s high heels in a paragraph of the Life of Congreve. 
Nor do we frequently hight on terms like “variegation of prose and 
verse” (applied to Addison’s Travels), or “the line was liquidated to 
‘Britons, attend’” (instead of what may be called per contra the “ soli- 
darity” of the first reading, “ Britons, arise!’’ in Cato), or “he was 
illegitimated by the parliament,” said of the unhappy Richard Savage. 
In fine, though we may decline to assent to Mr. Cunningham’s homage 
to Johnson as “the greatest of biographers,” as eal as to Lord 
Cockburn’s homage to Jeffrey as “the greatest of British critics,” we 
welcome his edition of the ‘“ Lives” with cordial greeting, and accept 
his verdict on it as ‘ Johnson’s great work”—a work to which Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s preparations for twenty years past, will impart a new and 
wider popularity for more than twenty years to come. 





* “Tn reading them,” says the Archdeacon, “ one may often be puzzled to think 
how they could proceed from a man whose words in conversation were so close 
and sinewy..... How such a style could gain the admiration which Johnson’s 
gained, in an age when numbers of men and women wrote incomparably better, 
would be another grave puzzle, unless one remembered that it was the age when 
hoops and toupees were thought to heighten the beauty of women, and full- 
bottomed wigs the dignity of men. He who saw in his glass how his wig became 
his face and head, might easily infer that a similar full-bottomed, well-curled 
friz of words would be no less becoming to his thoughts. Nor did he miscalculate 
the effect upon his immediate readers. They who admired the hairy wig, were 
in raptures with the wordy one.”—GueEsses at Trutu. Second Series, 
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THE SISTER OF THE HOTEL DIEU. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


V. 

Mant watched —, i that might for her husband's return—but she 
watched in vain! With an convict the ; in France, is 
summary enough : the sellette, the sentence, and the chain succeed each 
other so rapidly, that before the capture thas been made twelve hours, the 

isoner is on his way to a fresh bagne, there to be doubly branded, 
foubly ironed, and ‘taxed with double toil. In vain, therefore, might 
Marie watch—not only ‘for that, but for many successive nights. Vilette’s 
promises of repentance chad seemed to her so sincere, that her trusting 
nature would not:suffer her to believe he had so quickly fallen into and 

the reward of his evil courses. He shad spoken of danger, and 
she feared that:misfortune, not crime, now kept him from her. There 
was only one way of ascertaming what had ‘become of him—by applying 
at the Préfecture de Police; but this step, for the reasons Vilette had 
given, she was afraid to take. She thus remained in complete ignorance 


of /his fate. 

Had Marie thoroughly ded ‘her husband’s character, his 
absence would have ‘been the lightest of her sorrows ; but she had mate- 
rial evils, as well as mental distresses, to contend with, which called upon 


her to.exert dll the energies she was mistress of. 

These aroge, as was most natural, from want of money. In furnishing 
her husband with the means which ‘he told ther were to be applied for 
their mutual benefit, she shad left herself destitute of future resources, and 
such a man.as Vilette was:not likely to leave her anything on which he 
eould lay his hands. -Herready money went first, her hoarded crowns 
followed. and then, as we ‘have seen, the rente viagére was absorbed ; so 
that when she came to confide ‘her pin at the end of the long and 
anxious week which succeeded :her husband’s second disappearance, she 
found that all she :had to nd upon consisted solely of what she might 
obtain by the sale of her furniture, and that ‘her future existence, and 
that of her child, must be derived from the work of her own hands. 


Marie was not . friendless, but Madame de Fremont, upon 
whom she — ly have :rélied for assistance, was absent on a 
journey with ‘her ‘husband on ‘the further shores of the Mediterranean, 


and before aid could be obtained from that quarter the worst might have 
happened. Besides, she was averse from writing what she might, under 
re smn 7 have told; mer had she that unerring faith in letters 
which keeps up'the hopes of those who, in a different rank, do battle 
with the a She wrote, therefore, to none, nor did she complain to 
any, rw with.a resolute heart set about the task which necessity imposed 
upon her. 

Marie’ arrangements were soon, though sadly, made; for when the 
poor have occasion to dispossess themselves of the little they have called 
their own, there is no want of ready hands to take it at the easiest rate 
for the buyer, on the hardest terms for the seller. It cost her some pangs 
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to part with almost all she had, the poor, again, having a real attach- 
—— their household gods: to them, indeed, they are much, for 

are more ga with their daily wants pe cannot be rep ' 
But it pained Marie even more to remove from the quiet of Passy, anil 


the healthful air that invi her child, to the cheaper guartier 
whither she was now compelled to direct her steps. To many the change 
to Les ignolles would have been a thing of little consequence; 


‘but little Philippe was so fond of gathering violets in the Bois de Bou- 
legne.; she loved so, herself, from the heights of Passy, to watch the 
a wandering onward to the fair valleys of her own Normandy; 
and hough the Cimitiére of Montmartre was filled with handsome 
monuments, it had no sacred charm for her like the quiet churchyard of 
Anteuil ; for there stood the small black crosses, ever garlanded with the 
freshest flowers, on which were inscribed the names of her father and 
mother ! 

But to the Batignolles Marie was obliged to go, having found there a 
small apartment which was better adapted to her slender purse than any 
out of the multitude she had sought in other directions. 

Amongst the things which Marie had been taught, the employments 
which became her station had not been neglected, and she was perfectly 
mistress of that useful accomplishment—the mystery of needlework—in 
which Frenchwomen so greatly excel all others. Her skill in this respect 
stood her now in good stead, enabling her, though by slow degrees, to 
earn a livelihood. At length she became known to employers for the ex- 
cellence of her work, and as her business improved, her petites économies 
were again carefully laid by to make a fund for little Philippe’s educa- 
tion. But before the day came which was to see them devoted to that 
purpose, a different dispensation was ordained : her child fell sick. 

It was.a wasting illness, for which art could do little, though it eon- 
stantly whispered hope, and that in the kind aecents of one of those 
benevolent men who—all ‘honour to their profession—are rare in no 
country, and, ‘least of all, in Franee! M. Allaux, who was one of the 
physicians to the Hétel Dieu, and lived near the Barriére de Clichy, 
close to the Batignolles, heard of the boy’s sickness through his wife, for 
whom Marie had done some work. He went at once to offer services, 
unrewarded save by the consciousness of the act, and the gratitude of the 

r mother, and made those serviees still more valuable by the manner 
in which he rendered them. But there were limits to his skill, and the 
malady of little Philippe was one which medicine alone is powerless to 
cure. As much fresh air and nourishing diet as Marie’s condition would 
permit, were the final remedies he suggested ; nor did he confine himself 
to suggestions, but insisted on supplying much which the child must 
otherwise have wauted. For the rest, Marie gave up her time, by day, to 
take him out of doors, and worked the harder for it late into the night. 

For purity of air, as well as picturesqueness of site, there is no spot 
round Paris superior, if equal, to the Buttes de Montmartre, and there, 
whenever it was fine, Marie took her daily walk, with Philippe in her arms. 
On one of these occasions,as she was returning homewards, she was met 
in the street by a large coarse-looking woman, who, after staring hard at 
her as she went by, gave her a familiar nod, and passed on. Marie had 
a slight idea that she had seen the woman's face before, but where she 
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could not ov — t made her turn whe we as she 
entering her own door, and, to her surprise, she found the stran 
done the same, and was standing still to observe her. It then flashed 
her memory, that this was the same person who, four or five years 
had, in her anger, revealed her husband’s true condition; and, wi 
shudder at the recollection, she hastened in. The woman was a good 
deal altered, and for the worse ; there was something in her features that 
might still have been handsome, but intemperance and dissipation had 
flushed her cheek, and hardened her glance, and nothing was left of her 
sex but its frailty. It was a relief, therefore, to Marie when she ceased 
to think of her, though the daring and vicious expression of that face 
haunted her at intervals throughout the evening. She was fated to see 
it again, and under circumstances of greater discomfort than ever. 

It happened, about a month afterwards, when, as Marie was sitting 
with Philippe sleeping on her knee, one fine bright summer’s morning, on 
a knoll which overlooked the Cemetery of Montmartre, the same woman 
approached her, evidently for the purpose of speaking. Marie’s first im- 
pulse was to avoid her, and she rose to dose, but she felt the attempt was 
useless. 

“ Sit'down again,” said the stranger, “I have something to say to 

ou.” 
" Marie obeyed her mechanically, and her companion took her place on 
the turf beside her. 

“You remember me ?” she said, fixing her bold eyes on Marie’s half- 
averted face. 

A faint affirmative was the reply. 

‘‘ « Yes’—I was sure of that. Now, do you know my name?” 

‘‘ No,” returned Marie, answering against her will. 

“Very well. I am called ‘La Champenoise.’ That’s as good a 
name as any other. You are called Madame”—it was with a supreme 
sneer she dwelt on the word—‘“‘ Madame Vilette.” 

“‘ Vilette was my husband’s name,” replied Marie, with an effort. 

“ True—your husband. Ah, husbands and lovers are not quite the 
same. And that sickly creature is his child, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Mon pauvre Philippe!” exclaimed Marie, bursting into tears, and 
bending over the boy, who still slept. 

a weave off crying,” said the woman; “I have news of your hus- 
“ Oh, tell me,” cried Marie, eagerly —“ tell me, where is he?” 

The woman laughed. 

“Pas si béte, ma chére. If I were to tell you that, even here where 
we sit, there are those near enough—les sacrés mouchards—to make me 
repent it.” 

What is it you want, then? If you bring me tidings of my 
husband, you cannot think that I would betray your confidence.” 

“I am not sure of that,”’ returned La Champenoise. “ But what I 
want—or, rather, what e wants—you shall know directly.” 

“ Well ?” said Marie, striving to be calm. 

“ That last coup of his, when he left you and the mazllot there,” con- 
tinued La ae aeppen: pointing to Philippe, “one fine night, about a 
year ago—that coup was a failure. II perdit toute la camelotte— 
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all he ventured he lost—and his liberty into the in. They took him 
—no matter where, but it was far enough off. Well, he doesn’t want to 
stay where he is—c’est de nature—and has sent word—no matter how 
—that you must help him.” 

“ tcan Ido? What ought I to do?” exclaimed Marie to herself, 
rather than to her companion. 

‘¢ Can!—ought!” answered the other. ‘‘ You're his wife. Send him 
all you’ve got.” 

“ And my child,” said Marie, “see how ill he is. What can I take 
from his necessity? Oh, woman, if you have a woman’s heart, think, 
after what you have said, think of a mothef’s anguish.” 

“ Bah!” returned La Champenoise. “ Every mother says the same 
when she’s in trouble. Mine did, I dare say, some time or other—more’s 
the pity. You won’t be a mother long, for that matter.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” sobbed Marie; “ ai-je mérité ce mal- 
heur ?” 

‘¢ Listen to me, I tell you,’”’ pursued the vindictive woman, ‘It’s no 
pleasure to me to see you pleurnicher like the Fontaine du Diable, in the 
Rue de Echelle. You must have money, and, what’s more, you, must 
give what you have. You call yourself Madame Caron I find. Take 
care,” she added, in a whisper—‘“ take care you're not known in the 
quartier as the wife of the convict Vilette !” 

These words made Marie tremble ; and little Philippe, roused from his 
slumber by the woman’s excited voice, opened his languid eyes, and, 
turning them towards her, gave a feeble scream. 

“Go,” said Marie, again rising hastily, terror and anger half choking 
her utterance—“ go; you are a bad woman. But, no—you must be 
obeyed. Come this evening, when it is dark, to the Barriére de Clichy. 
I will be there, and “ 

‘“‘ Bring the money with you,” interrupted La Champenoise. 

“I will bring what I can,” replied Marie. 

*¢ A la bonne heure,” returned the woman, with cool effrontery. “ Au 
revoir.” And, with a scornful laugh, she turned away, and strode down 
the hill. 

Marie kept A ae a She made but a small reserve, and once more 
consigned her hardly-earned savings to her worthless husband, of whose 
worthlessness she no longer had a doubt, but for whose miserable lot her 
heart still beat with pity. Was this a weakness or a virtue? 





VI. 


WuEeEn left, however, to reflect upon her position, Marie felt its inse- 
curity. Her name and place of abode known to the woman who called 
herself “‘ La Champenoise,” and her fears having been already worked 
upon, to continue to reside at Les Batignolles was no longer safe. But 
where, and with a sick child, was she to remove to? It was a question of 
moment, for the means of living were imperilled by the step. Yet the 
alternative of remaining where she was, was almost as bad, Her hus- 
band, whose return she now dreaded as much as she had formerly desired 
it, might re-appear and claim the right of disposing of her actions; the 
woman, too, who acted evidently under the influence of strong feelings of 
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Jealousy, might revenge herself by carrying out the threat, and invelve 
them all i 


im one common ruin. It was better, she thought, once more to 
change her name, and seek a home in a part of Paris less likely to be fre- 
quented by Vilette and his companions, should he endeavour to find her 
out again. But before she did so, she communicated her intention to M. 
Allaux, and told him the reasons which im her to the step she me- 
ditated. The kind physician acknow the force of her representa- 
tions, and did not strive to alter her resolve, knowing only too well that 
the doom of her child was sealed, and could be little accelerated or re- 
tarded by of place; he felt, moreover, that when her mind was 
free from apprehension of annoyance, she would be better enabled to de- 
vote to the care of little Philippe. But again his kindness was 
active, nor would he. suffer her to fix on a new residence till he had per- 
sonally ministered to her comforts. 

For the third time, then, Marie went forth to create a new world for 
herself and child, and crossing over to the opposite side of Paris, found an 
apartment in a guatriéme on the ero Mont Parnasse, a short dis- 
tance only from the cemetery that bears that name, as if fate had summoned 
her to that locality. We need not dwell on an event which every one 
but poor Marie foresaw: little Philippe lingered for a few months, and 
then, like a lamp long flickering, the light that gave him life went out. 
Deep was i — ow oe te “ee at om blow fell; but 
though it absorbed e eeling, and quenched every , it did not kill; 
Sonn the joy of Snaleenas was gone, she yet had a motive for living 
on. A strange desire actuated her: to honour the remains of her boy, b 
erecting as costly a monument to his memory as the labour of her han 
could procure. rie calculated that a year of unremitting toil would 
suffice for this purpose, and when that was accomplished, the sooner it 
pleased Providence to permit her to lay her head beside her darling, the 
welcomer her last hour. Early and ows therefore, did she work with 
this object in view, denying herself all but the actual necessaries of life, 
and gradually accumulating the sum of which she stood in need. She 

ight have exerted herself less to achieve her object, for since the death 
of ‘little Philippe, Monsieur and Madame de Fremont had returned to 
Paris, and learnt the story of her woes. They offered her a home, but 
Marie was fixed on the one idea of performing her task unaided, and 
gratefully declined the assistance that was so readily proffered. In this 
manner the time rolled on,—the year’s labour was nearly at an end, and 
but a few francs were wanting to complete the desired amount, when a 
fresh incident arose to chequer her sad career. 

She was passing, one morning, by the porter’s lodge of the house in 
which she lived, on her way to pay her daily visit to the cemetery, when 
the portress, who was en in discussion with the facteur of the 

rtier, called to her by her assumed name : 

“Eh bien, Madame Louvel, voild une lettre pour vous, qui a l’air de 
venir de bien loin, vu que la poste n’est pas payée et que ¢a cofite 
un peu! 

oA letter for me, and from a distance?” said Marie; “it must be a 
ae R have no friends out of ce - 

* It is for you, sure enough,” repli e old woman; “see, the name 
and address are quite right. It bears the Havre post-mark.” 
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A sudden dread took possession of Marie, and, seizing the letter with a 
trembling hand, she cast her eyes on the superscription. One glance was 
enough. Though years had passed since she saw the handwriting, she 
knew it directly for her husband’s; and, mastering her emotion as well as 
she was able, returned at once to her apartment to read the unexpected 
missive. It was of so characteristic a nature, that we feel bound to give 
it in the original, subjoining a translation. It was thus: 


“Ma cuere Amiz,—QJ’arrive de la Californie. Je n’y ai pas fait 
fortune ; au contraire. Les mines que j'ai vues étaient encore plus mau- 
vaises que la mienne, ce qui n’est pas peu dire, attendu que je reviens 
avec un ceil de moins. Je I’ai perdu en défendant ma peau contre un tas 
de mauvais garnemens qui grouillent dans ce pays-la. J’ai été obligé de 
travailler 4 la manoeuvre pour mon passage sur un vaisseau. Enfin, je 
reviens tout nu comme un petit Saint Jean. Heureusement que tu as mis 
de c6té un petit magot pour ton cher mari. J’ai su ¢a par quelqu’un qui 
te surveille, et qui m’a écrit ton nouveau nom et ta nouvelle 
Pourquir faire des cachoteries, ma mie, avec de vieux renards comme 
moi? ¢a ne sert de rien. Demain je serai chez toi, et nous ferons danser 
un peu ces pauvres vieux écus, qui doivent bien s’ennuyer depuis que je 


ne suis pas 1a. 
“ Ton cueR Mant.”* 


There was reason for dread in a letter like this. He who had caused 
her movements to be so closely watched, must have been informed of the 
loss of her child—his own, too—and knowing this, could address an 
afflicted mother, and a deserted wife, in a strain of such cruel levity,—the 
very worst might be augured from his visit; but whatever came of it, 
Marie resolved this time to endure all rather than swerve one jot from her 
settled design. She had a sacred duty to fulfil, and all other considera- 
tions, compared with it, were as nought. She had need of all her reso- 
lution to meet the coming trial. 

It would have been useless to try to fly from a man who had proved 
to her how sure were the means he possessed of tracking her steps ; 
besides, she trusted something to the force of the language in which she 
purposed to appeal to him, if—as she still hoped, notwithstanding all his 
past conduct—there yet remained in his breast a shadow of the love he 
had once avowed to her. Calmly, therefore, she prepared herself for the 
inevitable meeting, and even went so far as to make some little preparation 
for Vilette’s reception, at the same time informing the old portress that it 





* “My pear Frrenp,—I have arrived from California, where I did not make 
my fortune; on the contrary. The aspect of things there” (the calembourg on 
“‘ mines” is not translatable) “is worse than my own, which is not saying a little, 
seeing that I have returned minus an eye. I lost it, defending my skin against 
a lot of bad subjects, who swarm in that country. I have been obliged to work 
my passage home in the ship that brought me, and make my appearance, quite 
naked, like a little St. John. Luckily, you have put by a trifle for your dear 
husband. I learnt this from some one who has had an eye upon you, and sent me 
— new name and address. Why do you attempt concedinsel with old foxes 
ike me ?—it’s of no use. To-morrow I shall be with you, and we will make those 


old crowns dance again ; they must have been dull h without me. 
“ Your pzar Huspanp,” 
D2 
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was her husband—the writer of the letter from Havre—whom she ex- 
The coneiérge of a garni in Paris sees too many strange things 
ppen every dey to be greatly surprised at any event, but on hearing 
this, old Petronille screwed up her withered features with a look of wonder, 
as much as to say, “‘ Who would ever have thought that this poor creature 
had a husband living—and she in such misery.” However, she received 
the directions given to her without reply, though amongst her own 
gossips aiterwards she indemnified herself for her enforced silence. 
The same evening a man, whose appearance did no injustice to the 
description which Vilette had given of himself, came to the loge of 
Marie’s dwelling. He asked for Madame Louvel, and was directed to 


her apartment. 


About two hours afterwards a hasty step was heard descending the 
stairs, and a hoarse voice called out ‘ cordon,”—the speaker passing by 
so rapidly that old Petronille, who was half asleep, hardly got a glimpse 
of his person as she rose to pull the string. But before he was clear of 
the porte cochére, he dropped some money on the stones. The familiar 
sound effectually roused the portress, and she ran out of her loge to pick 
it up. The man, however, appeared to take no heed of his loss, though 
once, as Petronille called after him, he turned his head, and by the light 
of a réverbére, which shone full on his face, she saw that he wore a patch 
over one eye, and then recognised him as the stranger who had inquired 
for Marie. 

“‘ An odd sort of husband,” she muttered, “to be in such a hurry to run 
away from a wife—not seen, to my knowledge, for this twelvemonth. 
Odder still that he wouldn’t wait for his money. I should scarcely have 
thought it had been so plenty with one of his appearance. I’m sure poor 
Madame Louvel has none to spare. Ah, she seems to think of nothing 
but that dead child! Money,” she continued, rattling together two five- 
franc pieces which she had picked up,—‘ money won’t bring back a 
smile to her sweet face; however, as the husband does not come back 
for it, I must give it to her the next time I see her.” 

She was interrupted in her monologue by a little girl, who came run- 
ning down the staircase calling her by name. 

“Mare Petronille, mére Petronille!—il yadu mal en haut; montez 
de suite !” 

‘«‘ What’s the matter?” grumbled the old woman; ‘ who sent you ?” 

‘“‘ My mother,” returned the child ; “she has been dreadfully frightened, 
and so have we all. We are afraid something has happened to Madame 
Louvel!” 

‘Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Petronille; “c’t homme-la, son mari, qui 
vient de la quitter! Ah, montons, montons de suite.” 

With more agility than might have been expected from her appear- 
ance, though she was bent by habit rather than by age, the portress 
scaled rom ae flights of stairs, with the little girl clinging to her gown. 
When she reached the fourth Janding-place, her dim lamp revealed to her 
the pale, anxious face of the mother of the child, and one or two other 
female neighbours, who lived even higher still. All of them had the 
same story to tell—a noise in Madame Louvel’s apartment, in which the 
deep tones of a man’s voice predominated—then sounds as if a struggle 
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had taken place, accompanied by supplicating female accents—then one 
long, piercing cry—the noise of a heavy fall—rapid footsteps—a 
crack, as of something broken—a door loudly banged, and then silence 


for a while, till broken by stifled 
*“* Why did you not call for me before ?” asked Petronille of the child’s 


mother. 

“ Ah, dam!” was the reply; ‘“j’entendions du bruit, c’est vrai; mais, 
voyez-vous, ¢a arrive si souvent dans le quartier, on n’y fait pas grand’ 
attention. ailleurs, quand on est marié, on s’accoutume A des rixes 
comme ga. Mais c’t enfant a pleuré tant, qu’a la fin j’ sommes d’cidée 
d’ sortir; et les voisines ont fait d’ méme.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Petronille, “something, as the child said, must have 
gone wrong with Madame Louvel; but the door is closed, and the key 

ne. Listen—what was that?” 

All present heard a deep moan. 

“ We must get into the room,” said the active old portress. ‘“ Ah! 
here comes a man. I suppose I forgot to shut the street-door. A la 
bonne heure—it is Monsieur Martin, who lives on the troisiéme.” 

The presence of the new comer restored the courage of the frightened 
women ; they crowded round him, and repeated their story. In a few 
minutes, by his assistance, the door of Marie’s apartment was forced 
open, and all the party entered. 

A ghastly sight presented itself in the inner room, where the furniture 
was strewed about in the greatest disorder. There lay the body of poor 
Marie, her hair dishevelled, her hands cut, her features fearfully mutilated, 
and a pool of blood beneath her head, which had issued from a wound in 
her throat. She was, to all appearance, dead. On a close examination, 
however, it was discovered that she still breathed; but the injuries she 
had sustained seemed to say that to survive was impossible. ‘They raised 
the body and placed it on the bed, while a surgeon was sent for in all 
haste. A medical student—there are many who live in that guartier— 
quickly came. He had skill, and some experience; and after a careful 
examination, pronounced that Marie might be saved, her wounds, though 
numerous, being more frightful in appearance than dangerous. 

Other aid, when Madame de Frémont heard the distressing news, was 
added; and by the united care and attention of all—for the young 
student would not relinquish his services—in the course of a few weeks 

r Marie was reclaimed from that bourne whither her hopes had long 
loan tending, and restored to the living world around her. 

And with that restoration different thoughts from’ those she had before 
cherished arose. On her bed of suffering she sacrificed every selfish feel- 
ing within her bosom, and vowed herself, henceforward to the service of 
the sick. On the cruel treatment she had received she preserved an in- 
flexible silence ; but none who heard what Petronille had to say, doubted for 
a moment that it had been inflicted by the man whom Marie had called 
her husband. All she begged was, that no questions might be asked her 
on the subject. The commissaire de police of the guartier took up the 
question, however, on his own account; but he could make nothing of it, 
most probably because Vilette had too recently returned, and was not to 
be found in the haunts of the companions who had formerly betrayed him. 

When Marie was sufficiently recovered to go abroad again, she went 
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to Monsieur Allaux, who, as we have said, was one of the physicians of 
the Hotel Dieu, and announced her intention of becomin = Sister of 

ity. Throw means, representations adame de 
Fremont, Marie a admitted to the “ Congrégation des Sceurs de St. 
Vineent de Paul ;” and amongst that earnest, self-denying community, 
none were more sealous than Sister Firmine, by which name Marie was 
in future to be known. Hier attendance at the oe emma ie 
and many a sick man’s sufferings were soothed iy hartentar 

One day, while che wos eoated bedde the bed oi» patient, aarti 
valeseent, in the Hétel Dieu, a movement suddenly took place m the 
ward, occasioned by the arrival of one borne in on a litter. It was a man 
who, ‘only a few minutes before, had attempted suicide by throwing him- 
self into the Seine from the parapet of the Pont St. Michel, having pre- 
viously fired a pistol in his mouth. It fe ye that he was a repris de 
justice, — -eesaae by the police, and, findmg that escape was no 
longer e, had made a twofold effort to ra his a and rid 
himeelf of tof his life. But he was saved from drowning by one of the 
boatmen of the Morgue, thowgh brought to the shore apparently in a 
dying state, from the effects of his wound. He groaned heavily as the 
litter was borne past the foot of the bed where Sister Firmine was seated ; 
and as she glanced compassionately towards the sufferer, despite his 
shattered jaw and clay-cold face, bespattered with blood, she recognised 
her husband ! 

The shock was a fearful one ; but she did not sink beneath the horrible 
vision, though her frame shook with a strong convulsion to see before her 
in such guise the man whom she had once so dearly loved, and who had 
so often and so cruelly wronged her. But her emotion, after the first 
throe of terror had passed, was all pity; and, falling on her knees, she 
_ sg forth a fervent prayer for him who was the cause of all her bitter 





Tt was soon known throughout the ward that the last comer was in a 
desperate condition, the lower part of his face being almost destroyed by 
the explosion of his weapon. At the most, the surgeons said, he could 
not survive twelve hours. 

“ Grant for those few hours,” petitioned Sister Firmine to the principal 

“that I may remain by the bedside of the dying man!” 
Her request, though brief, was too earnestly made to be refused; and 
t that night the convict Vilette was watched over and prayed 
for by his agonised wife. Delirium tossed his brain ; but once she heard 
her own a uttered. 

. !” she answered. And, the cloud passing from his mind, 
the 6 agree: allan «ey ie Frama 

“It is her spirit,” he faintly said, with his last breath—“ it is her 

it. She comes to bar the murderer's way to heaven!” 

“Jt is herself,” murmured Marie. “ She is here to forgive.” 


When I had heard this tale, it was no longer necessary to ask why 
Sister Firmine prayed daily at the shrine of St. Severin. 
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A FAREWELL TO 1854. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Nor lightly but with reverence lay 
The old Year in his solemn tomb, 
For high events have marked his way— 

Events of glory, fear, and gloom. 
He joims his myriad fathers dead, 
Ring out his knell in yon deep sky! 
Calm be his sleep in that dark bed, 
The graveyard of eternity ! 
And Memory watch his ashes well, 
While Time and Nature sigh farewell! 


Thou Year! though Pestilence and Woe 
Have stalked, sad spectres, by thy side, 
And Heaven hath dealt on man below 
Judgments severe to dash his pride, 
Yet, backward glancing, we behold, 
Like rainbows starting through the storm, 
Like sunset-clouds befringed with gold, 
Glimmerings of beauty round thy form. 
Eventful Year! long, long must we, 
For ill, for good, remember thee. 


By the grand trophy Taste and Art 
Have dazzling raised on England’s soil, 
Where deathless genius works his part, 
To exalt, refine the sons of toil ; 
A temple where immortal Mind 
May drink in knowledge, glow, expand ; 
A temple where all human kind 
In peace, in love, may link the hand ; 
By mental feasts, joys pare and free, 
Dead Year! we will remember thee. 


By the strong union knit between 
The two great Nations of the world— 
Nations that deadliest foes had been, 
Now side by side their flags unfurled ; 
Now honour’s road together treading, 
Hurling down wrong, and, o’er th’ oppressed, 
Magnanimous the buckler spreading— 
Champions and saviours of the West! 
Such union Heaven might, smiling, see— 
By this, great Year! we'll think of thee! 
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A Farewell to 1854. 


By the black thunder-cloud of war, 

That, gathering long, hath burst at last, 
Launching its lightnings near and far; 

By myriads into Hades cast ; 
By widows’ tears, and orphans’ cry, 

And all the ills of warfare born ; 
By the good hearts that seek to dry 

Those tears, as suns chase dews at morn, 
Though gold may not bid anguish fle— 
Dread Year! we must remember thee. 


By armament more strong, more grand, 

Than e’er before ploughed ocean’s foam ; 
By valour-breathing, patriot band, 

Leaving dear hearts and joys of home, 
Swearing to lay the despot low, 

Or shed each drop their veins might yield ; 
Who, Spartan-like, could front the foe, 

And win, but never fly the field: 
By men whose like few ages see, 
Proud Year! we will remember thee. 


By Alma’s crimson’d field, where Glory 
Laurell’d bold Gaul and Albion’s son— 
Vict’ry to live embalmed in story, 
With Issus and famed Marathon! 
By Inkermann, where serfs and slaves 
Poured, countless thousands, on the rock 
Of freemen’s steel, and, like wild waves, 
Recoiled, all broken, from the shock: 
By victories, fearful though they be, 
Great Year! we will remember thee. 


From out the cloud which wraps thy tomb, 
A seraph form exultant springs, 
The infant Year—’tis born of gloom, 
Yet Hope green wreaths around it flings. 
God grant, beneath its smiles, glad Peace 
O’er the war-wave may send its dove, 
That Wrong may fall, that tears may cease, 
And Truth and Joy walk earth with Love! 
Yet come what may, we still must dwell 
With pride on thee—great Year! farewell! 
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BADEN-BADEN IN THE WINTER. 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


Durine one of those painful domestic events which, under the 
ancient pretext of “ putting things to rights,” are of periodical recur- 
rence—to the horror of all men who surround themselves with papers, or 
revel in the enjoyment of literary disorder—it became necessary to 
remove a number of shabby-looking volumes from the upper shelves of a 
bookcase where they had lain undisturbed for years in the congenial dry- 
ness of accumulated dust. Some of them proved to be such sold-Beclls 
as had supplied me with my “ Anecdotes of Earthquakes ;’* and some 
were the MSS. of travelling memoranda made during various voyages 
and tours. As I had atte at a period of life when, 


Like the Roman in the Capitol, 


I had begun to think of folding my mantle ere I fell—and as I could not 
very distinctly see the time when i should be able to reduce these multi- 
farious pages to an intelligible shape—I condemned them to the flames. 
But there was something sad in watching the records of what had once 
so interested me slowly crisping into black fragments ; and, now and 
then, a sheet or two arrested my attention and were laid aside. Of this 
hasty selection the following is Aa One. 





As Baden-Baden’ in the summer is now as much an English watering- 
place as Harrogate or Scarborough, it is unnecessary to describe the 
aspect which it then presents. Above all places that have hitherto been 
brought into notice, it is suited to every variety of taste and pursuit. 
The solitary may wander in its woods ; the gambler may lounge in its 
saloons ; the artist may find subjects for his pencil, the reader leisure 
for his books ; yet all meet at the dinner-hour, and however the mornin 
may have been spent, the evening is usually devoted to gay and south 
intercourse. But few are acquainted with its appearance during the 
months which intervene between October and May. 

How came we, ourselves, to choose it as a winter resting-place? We 
had ascertained that several pleasant families had determined to do the 
same. We had projected an extensive tour in Germany the following 
spring ; and few places seemed to present so convenient a starting-point. 

The Season had now come to its close, The Lords Stavondale, and 
the Messieurs Shangwagt, and Mrs. Vegnasty—for such are the unin- 
telligible forms in which our English names appear in the Baden Gazette 
—had all departed. The leaves began to fall, and the yellow of the 
chesnuts and beeches to mingle with the dark green of the pines ; the 
occupants of the booths were disappearing—like the poet’s stars—“ by 
twos and threes ;” carriers with their waggons had usurped the depopu- 
lated walks, and were bearing away, in ungainly packages, the fragile 
wares which had so long displayed their glittering attractions to crowds 





* New Monthly Magazine, Aug., 1854. 
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idlers ; the gaming-tables, shorn of all but a few of the more ardent 
yotaries, were transferred from their ample rooms to an empty salle of 
the restaurant ; and the orange-trees in front of the Conberfation’s 
Haus (which but a week before had been surrounded by so many gay and 
laughing groups) were removed to their place of shelter for the winter. 
Yet all this om: though the the clear and lovely weather of a protracted 
autumn ; vintage had begun unpromisingly, we were 
upon the wine-hills on the 28rd of October, enj iedans the finest 
days that ever shone in that uncertain month. bow a beautiful sight. 

ee ees the ape a 

urple or green ; vats, steadied by vine hes, were 

“ ¢ wagons; oren lay unyoked beside them, feeding upon gourds ; 
of whi e rich orange colour contrasted, as finely as the eye of an 
artist could desire, with the deep russet of the foliage. Amongst the 
gra were some as pretty faces as were ever seen on the hills 
of Italy ; and the view from the vineyards was superb. On one side lay 
the wide valley of the Rhine; on the other was Baden in one of its 
most beautiful aspects. 

After this, the winter showed evident symptoms of its ; 
and it became necessary to leave the pleasant residence we oc- 

ied, during the season, for a house something more in the town. 
There is a striking difference in the item of ren¢ at Baden, in summer 
and in winter. For thirty louis we had for six months the greater part 
of a handsome villa, splendidly furnished, for which the Duke of Argyle 
had paid, in the season, considerably more per month. Its proprietor 
(who enjoyed the title of §repherr) was a character. He was the son 
of a celebrated Oriental scholar ; and was the admiring friend and mi- 
tator of a very popular romance-writer, whose bust was placed on a 
column in one of our rooms. He told me that I should find the works of 
himeelf and his friend more difficult than those of the earlier German 
writers : it was their object, he said, to give the language an imcreased 
degree of force; and “avec la force une beauté ;” but the force seemed 
to consist in intricate and inverted sentences, and the beauty to have a 
prevailing dash of affectation. The whole family was devoted to the 
arts. There was a brother with considerable talent as a painter, who 
wore a montero cap and costume de thédtre, studied effect in his own 
person, affected la chasse, and was rarely seen without a guitar or a rifle, 
pistols or foils. He was nothing if not picturesque. They had both of 
them the German love of smoking, and wrote or painted with pipes in 
their mouths ; and though I attributed it to some parental pique when 
the mother (herself a successful dramatist) described her son as “‘ passing 
whole days with S——, smoking and drinking beer, and trampling 
———a respectable under foot,” it must be confessed, in the 

icle of smoking, that he was as great a lover of that cloudy solace as 
the renowned Van Twiller himself, who is said to have “smoked and 
doubted eight hours out of the four-and-twenty.” 
. He was y satisfied that his house was handsomely furnished, 
and with some reason ; but still it wanted many things which our English 
notions of comfort made necessary ; and numberless were the visits to the 
meifter, and the Pfannenfdhmid, and the ©lashandlung, and 
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chases at a village auction. The effects to be disposed of consisted chiefly 
of those disjecta membra of an English establishment which most 
‘leave behind them: old music-books, and broken mouse-traps; si 
saddles, and children’s toys; small pots which had formerly contained 
foie-gras ; and, inter alia, various specimens of machinery for relieving the 
gourmand from the effects of this tempting and ieiliees viand. The 
locale was the BWirthfiube (or tap-room) of a tavern. One of the munici 
authorities of the place superintended the important proceedings ; hi 
secretary recorded them ; wadithe part of auctioneer was enacted by a 
policeman whose features seemed to have been eut with a blunt knife out 
of a block of pine: a kind of face which the Americans call hickory. The 
bland and imsinuating Fifty pounds! Does no one bid more? Do 
ablige me, madam. Fifty! the third and last time! of a Christie or a 
Robins, was rendered by Und funfjig mehr! Und niemand mepr! 
Kumm! Dritte mal! and an abrupt handing away of the article 
offered was substituted for the nervous dropping of the hammer. But 
the short and emphatic grunt with which the word und, or, as the fune- 
i pronounced it, want! was delivered; and the broad und 
longed drawl of the “ Koom!” (“ Unnt !—niemand mehr? Kooml 
Dritte mahi !”) had a rich and ludierous effect, which could only be con- 
veyed by musical notation: and scareely by that. 

Having arranged our house, we next inquired as to the neighbours who 
were to form our society for the winter. These were Mrs. A. and Mrs, 
B., excellent persons, we were told, for bringing people together ;—pro- 
bably by the ears. And the C.’s, who stay because they are poor; and 
Major D., because so stout that no voiturin will venture to take him 
away; and there were the E.’s, relations of the late Lord F.; and the 
G.’s, near connexions of the present Lord H.; and the J.’s, related to no- 
body; and the K.’s, whom nobody knows; and the L.’s, whom nobody 
intends to know; and so on through the whole alphabet—according to 
the usual composition of a small English eolony. 

Our countrymen are notorious for the slowness with which they adopt 
the habits of other nations; and when they do adopt them, they gene- 
rally manage to select the worst. At Baden, for instance, they had taken 

the imhospitable German practice of expecting the stranger to make 

first overture towards acquaintance. The Germans defend their 





* These mysterious-looking words mean simply the tinman, irenmonger, glass- 
shep, jeiner, cutler, bell-hanger, &e. 
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custom by | dene you know where to find the resident, but that the 
resident cannot be aware of the arrival or abode of every stranger. But 
it is, after all, a custom repulsive to English feelings, and nothing but a 
wish to avoid the imputation of affectation or singularity induced us to 
comply with it. Our doing so gave us the best society of the place; 
and there was no want of hospitable reception. But it must be admitted 
that the small parties at Baden were, like many other small parties, ex- 
eessively stupid. The young ladies were dressed as elaborately as for 
Almack’s. Owing to the small number of cavaliers, there was very 
little dancing ; i. they were constrained to sit looking at each other, or 
to diversify this ¢riste amusement by singing “ Love’s Young Dream,” 
or the songs made popular (regnante Georgio) by Paton or Vestris ; 
while, in desperate cases, they were driven to “‘ Hunt the slipper,” or 
‘Puss in a corner,’ executed by performers whose ages varied from 
sixteen to sixty. 

These, however, were not our only enjoyments during that brief resi- 
dence at Baden-Baden. On the contrary, we made several agreeable 

uaintance—some of them Germans—and it would be unfair to con- 
found them with the triflers by whom they were accidentally surrounded. 
I remember with especial pleasure my aiiging friend the ex-minister 
Von F (an English lui, and a philologist of no ordinary acquire- 
ments) ; and the young and intelligent Von M , who had the feel- 
ings of a poet with the subdued manners of a gentleman, and whose 
descriptions—full of enthusiasm—of his moonlight excursions on the 
Neckar, when at Heidelberg, made me almost with that I also had been 
a student. There are men whose titles may be omitted. They are 
valued for higher qualities. 

My first call upon one of the less distinguished Germans had nearly 
been attended with fatal consequences. Some of my friends in England 
had once literally Ailled a nervous lady by the infliction of a morning 
visit; and I was, for some time, pti: ee An of having contributed to 
the same result. The mother of the family to whom my respects were 
to be paid was an invalid; and I found her reposing upon a sofa in con- 
versation with a lady and gentleman, who were accompanied by a Jarge 
setter. I was myself, unfortunately, followed by a dog—we are not par- 
ticular in these respects in Germany—and had scarcely entered the room 
when an overgrown cat, which had lain concealed beneath a cambric 
handkerchief, upon the old lady’s lap, started up and gave battle to my 
companion. ‘The setter flew to the rescue. The fight was fierce, and 
the discord terrible; there was a chorus of growls, barks, and yells, that 
might have served for a witches’ Sabbath; and the old lady, wringing 
her hands and raising her attenuated form, exclaimed “O mein Kat; ! 
mein Rat; !” in a tone that would have moved a heart of adamant. 
The moment they could be separated I made a hasty apology and retreat 
-—my dog, bleeding from his wounds, was waiting for me outside, having 
been ignominiously expelled ; and O mein Kat; ! mein Kat; ! was ring- 
ing, with its feeble tone of agony, in my ears, till I had ascertained that 
no consequences beyond the fright had ensued. 

- But we had scarcely become settled at Baden, when my know- 
ledge of it was interrupted by a very unexpected circumstance. I had 


always anticipated a considerable degree of cold; and had prepared 
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against it the “foct et pingues tede”—“ the well-heap’d logs and 
genial hearth”—and all the comforts we could procure: but there was 
an enemy beyond the power of these to resist. Most persons know how 
Baden is locally situated. It lies in a narrow valley, or on the sides of 
the hills which enclose it ; and, with the exception of a single opening 
towards the extensive plains of the Rhine, is surrounded by the mountains 
of the Black Forest. In consequence of this locality, the fogs, which are 
frequent during the autumn and winter, and are made more noxious by 
exhalations from the woods, are unable to escape, and, resting upon the 
town, penetrate at times into every chamber—piercing through the 
neglected tuckings of the bed-covers like the point of-a sharp knife. 
On most persons this has apparently no permanent effect. In some, how- 
ever, it produces on painful symptoms in the chest, with a feeling of 
oppression about the heart ; and it acted so alarmingly upon the health 
of one of the most estimable of our party that we determined to move at 
once to Carlsruhe. The thermometer had, up to this time, not fallen 
more than four degrees below zero of Raumur during the day; and 
though the ground had been covered with snow, it disappeared in about 
a week, leaving the mountain-sides as freshly green as before; and the 
brown leaves of many of the forest trees still mingled with the dark 
masses of the pine. The scenery from our windows—of wood, moun- 
tain, castles, villas, and pleasure-grounds—was, under every aspect, 
beautiful ; and I left it with regret. Those who looked forward to the 


sport of 
Chasing the wild doar and following the roe 


(one of the chief of the more manly amusements of a Baden winter), 
were sorry to think how much I was sacrificing. They were sorrows 
which I did not myself very deeply feel. 

It was on a dark wintry morning on the 24th of November that we 
took our departure for Carlsruhe. Our heavy effects were removed at a 
moderate expense by au honest carrier. We ourselves soon followed ; 
and though the roads were very different from what they are seen by the 
summer tourist, our travelling-carriage got over the twenty-two He i in 
about four hours. A caléche, in which two of us followed, was not so 
fortunate. Between Rastatt and Ettlingen—one of the most tedious 
and dismal posts in all Germany—our horses were completely knocked 
up; not from our weight, for we were as light as possible, but from 
having been previously overworked. I never saw poor animals more 
distressed. They seemed unable to move another step ; and the driver 
—whose conduct was most humane and disinterested—showed no dis- 
position to force them. Plantés la, our situation was by no means 
agreeable. It was already a November sunset, and there were symptoms 
of an approaching snow-storm ; not a house was near us ; and, in former 
times, we might have fallen in with some of the gentlemen of the Forest, 
As it was, we had merely the pleasant prospect of an evening promenade 
as far as Ettlingen. To our great relief, however, we at last hailed a 
couple of peasants who were returning with four of their horses from the 
fields, and who agreed, after a short discussion, to take us to the end 


of the stage. 
They certainly formed a very strange turn-out ; they were both of them 
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niiaten on grotesquel ; and their only visible 
consisted of a lo scip cia duties aastedag-at 
Se ee eet ttre rep We 
ig. were much amused at being converted into postilions ; 
“ the small grey man” of a r= legend—whenever they 
back at us ; and, brandishing their long whips, drove on so 
en doe ateilich ce 0 weeiiatiels at the corner of every 
When we paid them the usual postilions’ gratuity, 
oundless ; and it was with some difficulty that we pre- 
tet joy was oun us on to Carlsruhe. wo ae. ntti 2 mate am 
mow had led begun fl we preferred our entry in a less 
conspicuous manner; and in half an hour we age jer joined our 
friends at the hotel. Few things in travelling are more agreeable than, 
after a little difficulty of this kind, to find oneeelf by a cheerfal fixe and 
a well-spread table ; and we certainly did justice to the many good things 
which the worthy Gastwirth Stiefbold had set before us. 
Of Carlsruhe, io of our subsequent movements, I shall have more to 
say. The present is merely intended to place us upon the ground. 
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BY FLORENTIA. 


Sunday, November 8.—In the morning I rose early, and on enterin 
the room assigned to us at Silley’s Hotel, I was charme by the view which 
the windows command of Falmouth harbour, stretching out before me in 
all its length and breadth,—Pendennis Castle on one side, and Trefusis 
Point opposite, marking the narrow entrance. The shape of the harbour 
is long and exceedingly graceful, the sides indented by figures in the hills, 
forming creeks and coves, containing ships of various sizes, the whole 
beautifully fertile and well wooded, presenting that succession of fine 
country seats usual in the vicinity of a large town. Seeing but little of 
the town, which lay on the side from which I looked, the harbour bore 
the resemblance of a lake, from the extreme breadth of the water and the 
narrow opening to the sea, in great measure concealed by the hill on 
which Pendennis Castle stands. Falmouth was formerly a town entirely 
belonging to the Killigrew family, and from their devotion to the Stuarts 
this fortress stood a long siege for Charles I., and was the last, with the 
exception of Ragland Castle, that stood out for the royal cause. 

In the neighbourhood there is a farm, said to sag been the scene of 
the frightful tr tragedy which formed the subject of Lillo’s “Fatal Curiosity.” 
The story runs, that a son, after many years of wandering, returns to 
his parents, now sunk in abject poverty, and incautiously disp ays his bags 
of gold, intended for them when he discovers himself on the morrow. 
After he had retired to rest, tempted by the possession of so much wealth, 
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and goaded by excess of the wretched pair ee 
On the morrow Beir dew ghter arrives, bs . 


with the arrival of her brother, i oh for the stranger e oe or 
at first deny having seen any one, but when by by the nan who 
in her agitation betrays his relationship, mentions a certain mark on 
his arm by which = had ascertained his identity, the father rushes to 
the murdered oo ym ce alge son, and stabs himself with the knife 

still reeking with his bl The mother, who had instigated the murder, 
- am suicide in frantic despair. 

Mais revenons a nos moutons. After we had breakfasted we started, 
and crossing a drawbridge over the harbour, proceeded up a steep hill, 
leaving to our left the fine woods and park of Sir Charles Lemon. On 
attaining a considerable elevation I had a fine view of the harbour below, 
with its numerous shipping, the town nee the surrounding hills sweeping 
down to the shore in a succession of headlands around us. The country 
was barren, bleak, and dreary—just such a route as one might picture 
as leading to the Land’s End. Everything was fastened down tight to 

rve it from the effects of the wind; the roofs of the houses were 
strapped to the walls by straw ropes; all the stacks of hay were secured 
by cords; and the whole country looked exactly like a ae storm- 
rigged, with the dead-lights down, ready for a tremendous gale. As to 
such things were not to be seen, nor a single tree either. All 

e houses were built of blocks of granite roughly placed together, and 
the pigs walked in and out of the doors, evidently quite at home. Some 
round hills alone broke the monotonous plain, outline intercepted 
by the engine-houses, whose tall chimneys rose in mockery of the pic- 
turesque, the ground near them turned over in the noon search for 
metals, left uncultivated, rough, and bare, as though a curse were on it. 
The prospect was so depressing it positively made one melancholy, and I 
was quite relieved when we came to the pretty little town of I elstone, 
which looked neatness personified. Here were broad, straight streets, 
with little streams flowing on either side, a handsome church, and at the 
bottom of the principal street an elegant monument to some local 
favourite, who was thus immortalised. For some miles the country bore 
the same character of desolation as before, but as we approached near to 
Penzance everything altered in appearance. The cottages succeeded each 
other rapidly along the road and dotted the hill-sides, the whole country, 
as far as the eye could reach, looking like a vast tig The hills 
became better cultivated and more pleasing in outline, the very engine- 
houses looked less decayed, until at length, making the summit of an 
eminence, the most splendid view burst upon us. Beneath us lay Mount’s 
Bay, displaying as in a map the whole of its most ful outline. At 
our very feet uprose St. Michael’s Mount, crowned with its timeworn 
church and lofty castle turrets. Beside it, and only separated by a narrow 
channel, tow § on the edge of the bay, lay the Tower of Marazion. 
Two miles further, i rose out of the very water, its buildings 

ai behinds disposed terrace-wise on the side of a sunny hill, a rich wooded 

behind, chequered with country-houses, disappearing amid the . 
ieiioting hills, which, rising aloft, ended the prospect. At this point 
of view the ocean was visible on either side, and I had the satisfaction of 
surveying England across, so marrow is our island here. To the right, 
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bordering the sea, was a chain of undulating hills of most charming 
form, waving in lines like the billows that washed their base, the sides 
covered with villages and churches, and broken into woody glens and 
romantic valleys. To the left lay a broad expanse of ocean, spread out 
in peculiar grandeur. From the height at which I viewed it, many vessels 
were visible, spreading their snowy sails to the breeze, the extreme line of 
the horizon marked by a mass of sunshine that glowed like a sea of gold. 
Far away on one side stretched out a barrier of rocks ending in the Lizard 
Point—a bluff, bold, rocky cape, frowning down on the deep sea in sombre 
majesty. Opposite, the bay terminates at Mount Point, a headland yield- 
ing in grandeur to its majestic neighbour the Lizard. Enclosed by these 
two points or headlands was the beautiful bay, bordered by sandy shores, 
so white and pure in colour as they glistened in the sunshine, one might 
have fancied them molten silver or shining marble. Oh, what a glorious 
view! How such a prospect elevates the mind to him the Creator of 
this fair universe! What heart so cold and dead but at such a sight 
must beat with quickened pulse, and rising in glowing adoration, offer 
its tribute of praise to that great Lord of all, who at his mighty word 
formed from dark chaos such transcendent scenes, planted the radiant.sun 
above, placed limits to the surging deep, and commanded the eternal 
hills to rise around! I have seen but little, but still I can scarcely fancy 
a more smiling, lovely bay. Can Naples be more charming ?—or Lisbon ? 
Indeed I doubt it. To my idea it was perfect. Long, long did I gaze in 
rapt silence and wonder and delight, while from every side I drank in 
fresh draughts of admiration at the varied beauties around. 

Arrived at the bottom of the hill, we stopped and dismounted, in order 
to proceed to the summit of the mount spoken of by Spenser as St. 
Michael’s Mount. Who does not know 


That wards the western coast 


has been a place sacred to legends and traditions from time immemorial ? 
And tales passing strange are recorded of the saint sitting on his rocky 
chair on the summit in all the majesty of heavenly radiance ; but as we 
were favoured by no supernatural appearances, I shall simply relate our 
visit as it occurred, leaving to more learned authors deeply imbued in 
Cornish lore to treat upon its bygone glories. This bold and majestic 
pile of rock, consisting of huge masses of granite, partially covered by 
grass and ivy, rises Riigity to the height of 231 feet from the shore, 
from which a narrow channel divides it at high-water, and on the tide 
receding a pathway appears over the sand, thus verifying Carew’s account 
of the mount being “land and island twice a day.” After mounting a 
narrow and little-frequented pathway we reached the summit, and knocked 
at a low oaken door, studded with heavy nails and large hinges. We 
were at once admitted into a small square hall with doors all round, and 
passed into a room to the left, containing suits of mail, old helmets, 
shields, and all the paraphernalia of knights of high renown. Our guide 
now ushered us along lengthened passages (apparently that portion of 
the building devoted to domestic purposes), entering at last a charming 
morning room, whose windows commanded an enchanting view seawards. 
Furnished strictly in keeping with the antique character of the whole, 
the eye was unshocked by any reminiscences of modern luxury, the only 
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object calculated to lead the mind to the present century being the sig- 
nature of the Queen, written at the time of her visit there, framed and 
hung up on the wall. Descending a few steps, we entered an immense 
a ent, at least fifty or sixty feet in length, formerly the refectory of 
the monastery, and wholly, apparently, unaltered from that time. The 
general appearance of this room was as unique and grand as can be con- 
ceived—the lofty shelving ceiling, heavily crossed melanie with black 
oak, the carved points descending in a spiral form. An oaken table of 
immense height stood in the centre, and the walls were surrounded by 
chairs of the same wood, of uniform and ancient shape. Along the two 
sides of the room were long-shaped windows, ornamented with painted 
glass ; and opposite the entrance rose a lofty fireplace, the heavy orna- 
mental stone-work reaching almost to the ceiling, round which ran a 
fresco in stone ; carving representing men, horses, and stags, from which 
the apartment is now designated ‘‘ The Chevy Chase Room.” To the left 
of the hearth was a large recess, with a table intended as a sideboard, 
lighted by painted glass windows. I was delighted with the perfect 
keeping of this room, which I can only compare to St. George’s Hall 
at Windsor, although of course far less splendid than that gorgeous 
apartment. 

We were now conducted into the drawing-rooms—large, fine saloons, 
furnished in the same style, lit by immense church-like windows on 
either side, affording most charming prospects. The inner drawing- 
room is the last room on that side of the castle, and juts out over the 
rock, looking towards the Lizard Point. The antique vases in the 
saloons were filled with fresh flowers, and the rooms had such an 
inhabited, comfortable appearance, I asked the guide whether the St. 
Aubyn family were not then residing in their grand baronial castle. 

“No, they seldom come here,” was the reply ; “they prefer their 
modern seat at Clowance.” 

“‘ Senseless individuals,” thought I, “did I possess such a home, I 
should esteem every hour lost that was not passed within its walls !” 

We passed through the bedrooms. In the principal or state-room 
the bed was placed in an arched recess, with a deep rwelle on either side, 
exactly in the French fashion, where royalty and the haute noblesse 
received such privileged friends as were intimate enough to be admitted 
to their levee. The beds themselves were splendid specimens of old oak 
carving, angels and saints forming the pillars in figures the size of life. 
But when we entered the chapel, all else was forgotten in admiration of 
its chaste and elegant appearance. It is of large size. Below the rood- 
loft is the organ, and an immense golden chandelier hangs down over a 
vacant space. Above the rood-loft, the stalls extend up both sides to 
the altar, elegantly and lightly carved in oak, with slender pillars ending 
in a fine cornice. Over the altar are hung various carvings in stone, 
silver, and alabaster, framed in gold—ancient, strange things—the whole 
surmounted by an immense window of painted glass. Under the stalls, 
and near the altar, is a hole about eight foot square, approached by steps, 
down which we looked ; this was an oubdliette, and in it the skeleton of a 
man was found some time since. 

I ascended the tower afterwards, which commanded a sublime view, 
the same objects being visible as from the part I noticed previously, only 
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48 Polperro. 
the sea-was' broader and nearer, the ‘vessels sailed -closer by, ‘the'balmy, 
soft air ‘blew more freshly, and the ‘brillant sands along the margin of 
the bay glistened brighter in the autumnal sun. We-now traversed the 
stone terrace which runs all round one side of ‘the building, the carved 
railings ‘worked im ‘the finest tracery, and ornamented at: intervals with 
graceful pointed pillars. From hence I looked down on the chasm beneath, 
the-vast masses of granite washed bythe foaming waves. I took a long 
last look of the majestic pile, so consecrated ‘to mysterious tales and 
legends that each step seemed desecrating some hallowed spot. It-is said 
that, issuing from the chapel-gate at midnight, when ‘the moon shines 
pale and clear, the phantoms of the buried nuns are seen to rise ‘and 
slowly traverse this broad terrace, walking two and two, as if in friendly 
converse, their ‘white robes fluttering like beacons in the breeze. Ever 
and anon they pause, and, leaning over the sculptured balustrade, appear 
to hold communion with some unseen ones ‘below, as hollow sounds are 
dimly heard, the voices, as it is said, of shipwrecked mariners, who, dying 
near that spot, invoked with their last breath the prayers and offices of 
these ‘holy sisters and of their patron saint, Michael. Such dreamy 
lerends, hanging about these old walls like a mysterious drapery, lend an 
inexpressible charm to the scene, and invest it, even in the merry light of 
day, with superstitious awe. ‘So impressed are the inhabitants with the 
truth of these reports, that none would be found to walk on this terrace 
when dark ‘night approached; and the keepers of the house listen to the 
sighing of the wind among the rocks, and think they can distinguish the 
sound of voices raised above the blast. But time pressed, and we 
descended from the rock, and on regaining our carriage, drove along the 
margin of the shining sands to Penzance, which, from its happy position 
and smiling prospects, I would baptise Plaizance. 

The streets.are broad and handsome, and facing the traveller as he 
advances towards the centre of the town is a fine building of granite, 
adorned with a lofty columned entrance, which is the market and town- 
hall. The general use of the native granite gives an air of grandeur and 
dignity to all the public buildings in the south of Cornwall. 

Having obtained another carriage, we proceeded without loss of time 
to the Land’s ‘End, distant about ten miles. On leaving the town we 
passed through an extremely pretty valley, bordered on either side by 
avenues of ash-trees, which partially concealed the different gentlemen’s 
seats adjacent. One house particularly was pointed out to me, the whole 
being covered with a dense mantle of myrtle of the most luxuriant growth 
and thickness. Ever and anon, on looking back, we had charming 
glimpses of the bay and distant mount glistenig im the sunshine, ‘remind- 
ing one more of the brilliant colouring of an Italian landscape than of the 
dim ‘tints usual in our foggy land. 

Leaving the valley, we plunged into a‘hilly country, where high banks 
shut out all prospect, and the appearance of the country became sterile 
and bleak in the extreme. After passing St. Bergan, whose'tall church 
tower was conspicuous for many a mile, we arrived at the village, when 
the first wonder of the coast was to be viewed—the Logan stone ; and 
leaving our carriage, we mounted, ciceroned ‘by our civil driver. A 
village we tra d-was wretched in the extreme—the ‘huts, or rather 
hovels, loosely ‘built of blocks of granite, without any approach to garden 
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Polperro. 49 
or cultivation ; nothing but pigs were to be seen, that walked in and.out 


_of the doors with the most — air of domesticity. One monstrous 
y 


brute in particular, evidently looking on our party as intruders:on his 
lawful purlieus, pursued us so closely, and looked so hun and so 
much as if he could eat us, I was me to jump over the stile into some 
fields through which we were to on our road to the rocks. Once 
arrived on the cliffs overlooking ag sea, the view was grand in the:ex- 
treme, for in a moment, as if by magic, a dense mass of rock, formed of 
gigantic granite, rose before us, dark, black, and frowning. At:an im- 
mense depth below roared the sea, lashing the iron-bound coast with 
angry breakers, that as they retired left on the dark ‘rocks a sea of 
creamy foam. On every side rock rises above rock in sublime confusion, 
broken into deep ravines and yawning chasms, descending perpendieu- 
larly to the water. No vestige of cultivation—no traces of the hand of 
man: all was lonely in solitary grandeur. The only sound that broke the 
monotonous roar of the waves was the shrill cry of the sea-gull as it 
fluttered by, spreading its white wings among the sombre rocks. To the 
right, far below, was a kind of creek, bordered with dark cliffs deseend- 
ing perpendicularly to the water, save where two little bays lay em- 
bosomed in their sides. Here the white sparkling sand lay piled up, its 
brilliancy strangely contrasting with the awful black masses around. 


Sweet little bays these, strewn with delicate shells; fit spots for fairies 


to hold their midnight dances in on this firm beautiful sand, secure from 
all mortal intrusion, nestled in the sides of the precipitous rocks, sus- 
pended as it were between earth and heaven. Long could I have gazed 
on these fairy spots had I not been awoke from the reverie inspired by 
this singular scene by the driver, who insisted on our advancing cenade 
the towering mass of rocks that jutted out into the sea in front. A nar- 
row footpath was all we had to follow, and this ran among the most pre- 
cipitous parts close by the edge of the ravine, where one false step would 
have sent us to certain death in the deep waves below; but clinging close 
to the granite I reached the proper spot, and here beheld one of the 
masses of granite sensibly move, as if shaken by the wind, in a slow, undu- 
lating motion: This was the famous Logan stone—a ponderous rock set 
in motion by a man who had preceeded us from the village of pigs, and 
whose shoulder placed against the stone instantly produced a vacillation, 
that at a little distance appeared as if the huge rocks were animate. 
Though doubtless highly curious that so vast a body placed on so small 
a pivot should thus yield to a slender pressure and tremble palpably, yet 
it is but an iota—a very jot in so sublime ascene. It is the whole that 
strikes the beholder withawe, as, gazing on these mighty rocks, heaped 
around in a natural bulwark against the surging deep, the bones as it were 
of Nature’s vast creation are visible, peeping out from their earthly 
covering, and showing the skeleton ofthis great universe. 

Returning by the same slippery path, we proceeded as rapidly as 
horses could gallop to the Land’s d, some four miles off ; for the short 
November day was drawing to a close, and the sun, already sinking into 
the deep bank of dark clouds,:warned us to lose no’ time. Bare and 
barren was the road—ungshaded by a single tree, uncheered by a solitary 
dwelling—around on every side, save the point from whence we came, 
the vast blue expanse extended, and we seemed driving out tosea ont 
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gigantic natural pier. The wind whistled sharp and keen, and ever and 
anon dense coveys of small autumnal birds rose from the hedgerows, 
darkening the very air for a moment. 

My expectation rose gradually to intense curiosity as we neared the 
Land’s End, when, turning down over a heath and dashing along a 
rough road, we stopped at length at a solitary house, all further progress 
being impeded by the cliffs sinking down to the sea in front. Dismount- 
ing, we followed a guide over the heath to the extreme point or cape. 
As we descended the masses of rock seawards, the grand outline of the 
stern and rugged coast burst on our view—the sombre, frowning rocks 
rose about us in huge piles of natural fortification, gloomy-looking and 
ancient, covered with moss and lichen. Never did I see such black, 
mysterious-looking cliffs, bidding, as it were, a haughty defiance to the 
swelling deep, forming the bulwarks of our country, and mocking the 
vain efforts of invading force by their impregnable granite sides. The 
ships that came sailing by avoided them with awe, keeping a due dis- 
tance from the towering heights, that offer no foot of shore to facilitate 
a landing, but rather tell dismal tales of midnight tempests, foundered 
ships, and pale corpses thrown among the crevices of the rocks. When 
we had arrived at the extreme point we looked down for a considerable 
depth on the sea, but so overhanging were the rocks I could not discern 
the shore, the height we stood on being about sixty feet from the water. 
The ocean here comes rolling in uninterrupted waves from America, yet 
the mighty Atlantic, although raging for centuries against the iron 
barrier, vainly lashes in impotent fury the granite rocks on which we 
stood, presenting such stern and insurmountable obstacles to further pro- 

ss. The scene was lonely and grand; the elements alone lived here, 
and man seemed an intruder on their rights. The only living things 
were a whole mass of cormorants, that, perched below, sat watching the 
waves before us on a rugged rock. 

Some half a mile distant on a rock in the sea was the lighthouse ; to 
our right a beautiful creek, called Whitesand Bay, turned in a graceful 
curve, ending in a range of cliffs corresponding to the Land’s End; the 
extreme point, Cape Cornwall, extending out to the sea in a lengthened 
headland, frowned down in gloomy majesty, its rocky sides rent and torn 
with many a chasm and ravine. On the glittering sands of this secluded 
bay King Stephen first landed on his arrival in England; the adven- 
turous charlatan, too, Peter Warbeck, chose this spot for disembarkation 
when he came to claim the English crown. These recollections are 
strange in this solitary place, and linked the past and present in that 
mysterious chain of events that extends through lengthening centuries. 

Behind Cape Cornwall on the other side are the Botallach mines, 
built on the very verge of the sea, and worked under the water, so that 
the miners digging in their gloomy recesses hear the waves thundering 
above them in hollow roarings. ‘To the left of the Land’s End the cliffs 
retreat inwards, leaving some isolated rocks, with strange names, stand- 
ing out in the sea, a mark for the surging waves to beat against. 

The shades of evening were advancing, and already the dark clouds 
around deepened the shadows on the rocks and blackened the aspect of a 
scene gloomy at all times, but now doubly stern and sombre under the 
influence of approaching night. Near the spot where we stood, Cap- 
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tain Arbuthnot had tempted almost certain destruction by his foolhardi- 
ness. For a wager he had agreed to ride to the extreme point of land, 
but upon reaching the spot on which we stood, his terrified horse backed 
and was precipitated over the cliff, and he was only saved by the tenacity 
with which he clung to the rocks, the marks of his horse's hoofs being 
still visible on the very edge of a perpendicular precipice. 

Our guide now proceeded nearer the water, and turning to the right, 
made us mount a rocky ledge on our hands and knees, and look under 
the cliffs over which we had climbed. The effect was most beautiful, 
the rocks opening in a vast cave filled with water, looking through 
which, the opposite side of the cape was visible, showing that the pe. 
End is a kind of excrescence, hollow in its centre, and supported by 
gigantic basaltic columns. The rocks were rent and torn into A ee 
shapes on every side, looming down on us in deepening shades, their 
covering of white moss giving them the appearance of a vast pile of 
ruins hurled in chaotic confusion by some giant, such as are said former! 
to have inhabited those regions, and who turned about the rocks at will. 
Opposite was another cave opening its dark mouth in the side of the 
rocks; but nothing could compare to the one we had seen with so 
much difficulty, for the singular effect of gazing through its recesses to 
the opposite side of the bay was quite peculiar. After lingering in in- 
creasing wonder and admiration of the majestic scene, we retraced our 
steps upwards with some difficulty, and at length gaining the summit of 
the rocks, returned to the carriage, deeply impressed with feelings akin 
to awe at all we had beheld. The evening having closed in, we were 
prevented from visiting the many other lions of this strange coast, 
where one singular rock succeeds another, each with its legend of some 
giant, or saint, or fairy, whose handiwork is supposed to have occasioned 
its grotesque and strange shape, otherwise unaccountable. 

We stopped at the village of St. Sennen, near at hand, another of the 
innumerable family of Cornwall sanctities. It is really a pity some 
Puseyite does not write a Martyrology of all these worthies, which 
would completely put the strange Romish legends to the blush by their 
absurd grotesqueness of detail. The list should begin with this saint, 
who was a Persian and a Fire-worshipper, and yet canonised! Then 
there is St. Breag, who was such a strict follower of the command of 
lending to the poor, that he not only lent, but exacted such immense 
usury, that once on a day his indignant creditors, half ruined by his 
exactions, fell on him and stoned him to death. Then I would recom- 
mend to their notice St. Cleer, a nun who ran away and won’t return, 
being fairly tum.di-dy, and followed the precept of ‘ increase and mul- 
tiply” so exactly, that each revolving year found her presenting a fresh 
subject to the state. But I must not forget St. Bergan, who shut him- 
self up in a cave, as all the world thought, to pray; but having lined 
the sides with bottles, he merely set to work to drink himself to death, 
and was found at length a corpse, with a bottle in each hand. This will 
give a sample of the Cornish saints, whose histories would be highly 
edifying, as may be seen by these specimens, and quite worthy of record 
for the edification of all lovers of saintly lore ; but I forget that the day 
is closing, and we are returning in the dark to Penzance, where we slept 
in a most comfortable inn, to be awoke in the morning of 
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Monday, November 9, to take our departure on the top of the mail. 
As we passed the:shores of the bay I gave one long lingermg look of 
adieu to the sweet shores we were leaving —the Mount, the Lizard, and 
the surrounding cliffs just visible in the dim morning twilight. We 
soon:turned inland, passing the pretty town of Hayle, with its secluded 
bay stretching inland, the rising banks green, wooded, and highly cul- 
tivated, parting into smiling valleys on every side, each with its stream 
and fringing’ woods winding among the encircling hills. A. densely- 

manufacturing district was now entered, wearing that character 
of squalid wretchedness ever seen when human labour becomes a dru 
compared to the power of machinery—a strife in which poverty an 
wretchedness are ever the result. Above the town of Redruth mses a 
lofty hill; crowned by an ancient castle, called Carn Bré, supposed to be 
a: Druidical monument, but too elevated for more than the general outline 
to be diseerned. Beside it stands a modern erection, strangely con- 
trasting with the antique pile, being a modern pyramidical monument to 
the memory of Lord Dunstanville. The foot of the hill is clothed with 
wood, and in summer the scenery must be picturesque; but now a cold 
east wind whistling across the plain, chilling one’s very bones, drove me 
to the-inside of the coach, where | saw comparatively but little, although 
the road for many miles before reaching Bodmin, by this northern 
direction, is pretty, passing through a wide open tract of vale, termi- 
nating on either side by lofty downs, highly cultivated, and of pleasing 
form, displaying village after village embosomed in their sides, or crown- 
ing the summit with some lofty church tower. This kind of scenery 
continues until the road descends into the wooded sheltered nook in 
which lies Truro, situated at the termination of the waters of the Fal, 
sloping down to the edge of that river, considerable at high water. We 
reached Bodmin soon afterwards, where, procuring a carriage, we pro- 
ceeded homewards, eighteen miles distant, to Polperro, crossing the 
upper portion of the rich romantic valley which I had before seen from 
Ristormel Castle, and as we descended a precipitous hill a lovely scene 
opened on either side. To the right lay the finely wooded park, diver- 
sified with verdant depths and dells, of Landihyroch Park, belonging’ to 
the Agar family, the fine old trees casting their enormous heal over 
the emerald turf, clothing the sides of the valley, where, dashing over 
the stones, ran the river Foury, now narrowed to a stream. On the 
opposite side rose Boconnick Park, covering the hills with a mantle of 
wood; spreading out its long lines of forest glades far as the eye could 
reach: Below these rival parks, that displayed their beauties on opposite 
sides of the hills, the valley wound out of sight among the rounded 
hills: which terminated the prospect. On reaching home, although we 
had seen much that was grand—nay, even sublime—it was impossible 
not'to be struck with the romantic wildness of Polperro, the bold: lines 
of the rocks, the small indented harbour piled up with ships, houses, 
and piers, all in chaotic confusion. I found my little Mary, who had 
remained at home, enchanted again to see me, and I sat down, happy 
at least in having accomplished so prosperously what I had intended, and 
explored the beauties of Cornwall under a fine sky, and without any 
misadventure to cloud the beauty of surrounding nature. 
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THE SICK MAN AND HIS PROSPECTS, 


Ip.anything in this-sublunary world could console us for a war and. its 
concomitant. nuisances—among them a doubled, income-tax, and the loaf 
at. war prices—it would assuredly be the wonderful increase of knowledge 
the nation at large has-aequired in matters geographical and ethuological. 
The old adage which states that ‘‘when house and lands and) fortune’s 
spent, then learning is most excellent,” appears in a very fair way of being 
verified in a most- unpalatable manner, and on taking stock, we discover that 
the offset we possess consists of a perfect knowledge of the present condi- 
tion of Gamla Carleby, Eupatoria, Petropaulovski, and other such towns, 
which had hitherto been only known to the venerable members of the 
Geographical Society (though we incline to the opinion that some of 
them have been considerably puzzled at answering the queries of their 
olive-branches), and those ingenious gentlemen to whom is entrusted the 
compilation of gazeteers and other—valuable, perhaps, though a trifle 

erous—works of that. genus. Now-a-days, however, nous avons 
changé tout cela: the unwashed artisan, imbibing his. matutinal, pint, 
talks glibly enough of Bashi-Bazouks, can draw tue distinction between 
the two kinds of Zouaves, and heartily detests Aberdeen and all those 
potterers who have imperilled the finest army that ever left our shores, 
by unmanly truckling to an unbearded despot, and a Cliequot-bibbing 
pietist. 

But among: all the countries about whose manners and customs we 
have been enlightened, there is none of whose actual condition we, are 
less. capable of fairly judging than of Turkey; and that, too, not from 
the paucity of our literature on that topic, but rather from the change 
which has taken place in public opinion during the last twenty years. At 
the time of the Greek revolution, publishers found it pay to bring out 
books fiercely abusing the Osmanli, as a species of moral whitewash for 
the Greeks—and hence the Macfarlanes, Maddens, Walshes, and a host of 
“ auteurs inconnus de livres inconnus” (to quote a clever mot of Jules 
Janin) rushed into print to blacken the character of a race of men who, 
whatever their faults might be, were immeasurably superior to their 
opponents in every moral point of view. 

After the storm generally comes a calm. The Eastern affair was 
botched up—only to break out in a fresh place, after a few years’ more 
wear—and matters relating to the East became a “‘ drug” in the literary 
world. Exceptions occurred, itis true, in the instances of David Urqu- 
hart, who had the manliness to avow that he saw much that was good 
among the Osmanli; and in Mr. White, whose “ Three Years in Con- 
stantinople” gave a most interesting account of a very extraordinary 
nation. But, generally speaking, the Turks were left to enjoy their 
kvef and stroke their beards, without the English reading publie caring 
aught about them. . 

The hour and the man at.length arrived, when the true character of 
the Turks was to be recognised, and M. Ubicini stepped into the lists, 
prepared to do doughty battle with his pen against all comers who dared 
to traduce the Osmanli. He collected a mass of information on every 
possible subject of interest relating to the condition of the Turks, and 
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he really made out a very favourable’ case on behalf of his protegés, 
But, unfortunately, he possessed the inherent fault of all Frenchmen : 
he allowed his feelings to overcome his judgment, and he was blind to all 
that in any way thwarted his favourite theories. Still, taking it on the 
whole, Ubicini's two volumes were the best that had appeared on the 
subject, and remained so until Sir George Larpent produced his “ Turkey, 
its History and Progress,” which, while serving to correct Ubicini, also 
brought forward a multitude of new facts, and enabled us to judge more 
fully of the true value of modern Turkish reform, by a comparison of the 
present with the past, as described in the pages of Sir James Porter’s 
work on the Turkey of the last century. Taking it as a whole, we may 
fairly say that Sir George has exhausted the subject in his work, and 
those who wish for veritable information cannot do better than consult 
it. In the following pages it is our purpose to bring before the reader, 
in as concise a form as possible, a résumé of the progress made by 
Turkey during the reign of Abd-ul-Medjid ; and for convenience, it may 
be assumed that such information is derived from Ubicini and Larpent. 

At the period when the present Sultan ascended the throne Turkey 
was in a most hazardous condition: a species of fatality had appeared to 
follow Mahmud in all his undertakings: the Turkish arm had been 
defeated at Nizib, and the Admiral Fevzi Pacha had secs the whole 
naval force of Turkey at the disposal of the Egyptian viceroy. Fortu- 
nately for the young monarch, he possessed in Reschid Pacha a guide, 

hilosopher, and friend, who was the originator of the Tanzimat, which 
is fairly described as “an organic law of tolerance, personal freedom, and 
security.” To the same statesman Turkey also owes “the abolition of 
mercantile monopolies, the establishment of sanitary regulations, the sub- 
mission of the provinces, the concentration of political power, the advan- 
tageous stipulations of 1840 with the great cabinets of Europe, and the 
commercial treaties which have been concluded with most of the foreign 
states.” The proclamation of the Tanzimat took place on the 3rd 
November, 1839. Numerous tents were raised,in the gardens of the 
imperial palace of Topkapu, known by the name of Giilhanie, and 
crowds of high dignitaries—among them the patriarchs of the Greek 
and Armenian Churches, the chief rabbi of the Jews, and the heads of 
the Ulema—were present at the perusal of this important document, 
which emanated from the imperial will, and laid the foundation of the 
new constitution of Turkey. For convenience, we may divide the objects 
of the Tanzimat into four distinct parts: the government or councils of 
the Ottoman Empire—the administration—the judicial offices—and the 
military appointments. These we will proceed to examine in detail. 

The government of Turkey is formally an absolute monarchy, but in 
reality is restricted not only by the institutions and conditions of the 
sovereignty, but also by the manners of the people, which here, more 
than in any other country, modify and limit it to a certain extent. The 
Sultan is the representative and depositary of the law, having the sole 
charge of its execution : he can even make modifications in certain parts, 
ae that he does not alter its essential and fundamental character. 

is decrees are called hatti-sheriffs, or hatti-humaioun, or simply hat. The 
Sultan exercises his double authority in the legislature and the executive 
either directly or by means of two eminent persons, who form, as it were, 
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the keystone of the Turkish government: these are the Sadri-azam, or 
Grand Vizir, and the Mufti, or Sheikh-ul-Islam. These persons, with 
the ministers of state and several high functionaries holding ministerial 
rank, form the privy council. The privy council meets twice a week, 
in ordinary cases, under the presidency of the Grand Vizir, and deliberates 
on the measures of general interest, principally those which have refer- 
ence to foreign policy. Sometimes, in consequence of the urgency and 
gravity of the case, the Grand Vizir and ministers form themselves into a 
separate secret council, in order to accelerate the action of the execu- 
tive. But it is very rare for the day or place of these conferences to be 
known beforehand: the Sultan is present at them, and they are always 
kept most secret. To each of the different ministerial departments, with 
the exception of foreign affairs, permanent councils are attached, which 
discuss propositions and prepare the projects of amelioration. They are 
ten in number, and the chief of them, instituted in 1840, is known by 
the name of the council of state and of justice, or the supreme council. 

With reference to the financial ial administrative department, the 
Ottoman Empire is divided into thirty-six general governments, of which 
Turkey in Europe contains fifteen Eyalets, Asia eighteen, and Africa 
three. At the head of each Eyalet there is a governor-general, the 
supreme head of the administration, whose powers are very extensive. 
The Eyalets are sub-divided into Livas, each of which is governed by a 
arate omy) who, with the members of the civil tribunal, performs the 
magisterial duties of the province, and presides over the collectors of the 
taxes. Each Liva is composed of several Cazas, governed by Mudirs, 
assisted by a council of notables, and directing the financial odealiliten: 
tive department of their district. 

As regards the administration of justice, Turkey is divided into a supreme 
court of justice and appeal, forming two presidencies or chambers, one for 
Europe and one for Asia, which decide in the last instance. At the head 
of the former is the Cazi-asker (literally judge of the army) of Roumelia, 
assisted by the grand honorary judges, or assessors, who hold the presi- 
dency in turn for the period of a year. At the head of the second presi- 
dency is the Cazi-asker of Anatolia, whose tribunal is also composed of 
ten assessors. The two Cazi-askers are the chiefs of the magistracy, and, 
under the sanction of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, appoint to all the offices 
vacant in their respective departments. Secondly come the twenty-four 
Mevleviets, or grand judicial councils, at the head of each of which is a 
Mullah (chief judge), and containing a certain number of Cazas, or 
ordinary tribunals. 

With respect to the military appointments, Turkey is divided into six 
camps, or corps d’armée (ordu), each composed of two divisions and six 
brigades (not including the reserve), spread over ten garrison districts. 
Each brigade is commanded by a general of brigade (Liva)—each 
division by a general of division (Ferik). The entire order is under the 
command of a field-marshal ( Muchir). 





The ecclesiastical government of Turkey is very closely connected with 
the judicial; for the Koran contains all the regulations referring to the 
religious and social life of the Mussulmans. As the source of all justice, 
and principle of every duty, it is the guide and constant object of study 
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for the Faithful, the only rule Se RE almost hourly. Unfortunately, 
this rule is. not. always intelligi Omissions and contradictions are 
found in the.Koran : to remedy and explain which there is.a body of men, 
known by thename of the Ulema, or learned, to distinguish them from the 
great mass of the people, who, at the time of their establishment, was still 
grossly ignorant. They were originally men of great simplicity of mind, 
ial embraced science through a sincere love for it; and who, 
through the extent of their learning and the purity of their lives, acquired 
great authority among the Faithful, who gradually grew into the habit of 
consulting the Ulema in every doubtful circumstance of life. This inter- 
ference, by degrees, extended from purely religious acts to the different 
relations: of civil life, as the religious and judicial codes were identical, 
and they soon commenced playing an important in the state. The 
power they acquired was confirmed to them by the Chalifis formally en- 
trusting in their hands the sacerdotal and judicial functions. The Ulema 
now contains three classes of functionaries: the administrators of justice, 
known by the generic name of Cadis; the doctors of interpreters of the 
law, called Muftis; and the religious ministers, or Imams.. “ It is easy to 
understand,” says Sir G. Larpent, “that a body endowed with this power- 
ful organisation, is by nature opposed to all ideas of reform, which would 
be the utter ruin of its power. Whenever the Tanzimat is thoroughly 
carried into effect, the monopoly will be destroyed which the Ulema now 
of the judicial functions. In all probability, too, the Vakufs. will 
ow the general law of change, and then the Ulema. will have to look 
to the state for their salary. Such is the real issue of the question with 
the Ulema. They are aware of it, and do all within their power to retain 
the authority they feel slipping from their grasp. The struggle at the 
present day is between the government, which takes the initiative in the 
reforms, and the Ulema, who desire the maintenance of the old state of 
things. Let us hope that the former will emerge victorious from the 
struggle ; for, if such is the case, the regeneration of Turkey will progress 
with gigantic strides.” 

Islamism, again, has been frequently represented as opposed to the 
diffusion of light, and the Ottoman race in particular as devoted to 
systematic ignorance: two assertions equally devoid of foundation. It is 
true the Turks are ignorant of what our children learn at school—general 
history, geography, the natural sciences, &c.; but for all that they pos- 
sess a system of instruction, and most assuredly employ in study more 
time than even ourselves apply to it. If their knowledge is not exten- 
sive, it is because they conceive that there is nothing superior to the 
Koran ; but in every district there is a school, which the children attend 
for a longer or a shorter period, according to the position of their family, 
The number of those able to read is considerable; but the elements. of 
reading in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian, are incomparably greater than 
is the case with European languages. It is the same with writing, which 
is divided into a multitude of branches, according as it concerns. the 
transcription of the Koran, judicial acts, and commercial registers. 
Education has existed in the Turkish Empire since its earliest establish- 
ment: but the manner in which it was understood and generally prac- 
tised caused some grave disadvantages, of which the government 
undertook the removal in 1845, at which period the firman was promul- 
gated decreeing the formation of an Ottoman University, and entirely 
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reorganising the system of public. instruction. There are now several, 
colleges established by the government in Constantinople, on | European 
models, and all boasting of a: greater or less — of success :. the. 
professorships are chiefly held by Turks, who have acquired. their 
education in Europe. There is: also an Academy of Seience and the) 
Belles Lettres, for the purpose of improving the literature and language, 
and. promoting public instruction in Turkey, by the publication or 
translation of works suited! to raise the standard of edueation. But 
although this academy contains among its members all the distinguished 
men of the empire, not only in politics but in science, Ubicini is 
obliged to confess that it has as yet effected nothing,, except the 
“ Ottoman Grammar” of Fuad Effendi, of which M. Blanqui has given 
an accountiin the Asiatic Journal. 

From education to literature is only a step, and we will here take a 
hasty glance at the public libraries ‘of Constantinople and their principal 
contents. The reform party were not contented with the reorganisation 
of the schools ; they also increased the number of the libraries, gave a 
new impulse to the printing establishments, instituted a periodical press, 
and they developed in the nation an intellectual movement which has 
already exercised a marked influence on the Ottoman character, and 
disposes it to receive the impress of the ideas and spirit of the West. 
Constantinople contains at the present moment ferty public libraries 
(Kitab-Khanés). They are generally situated in the imperial mosques, of 
which they are considered necessary appendages, in the same way as the 
medressés for the instruction of youth, and the immarets for the relief of 
the poor and weak. The establishment of these libraries dates from the 
earliest years of the conquest. Muhammad II. collected a large number 
of works from Brusa, Adrianople, Damascus, and other cities, to form 
the libraries attached to Eyab and Aya Sophia, and to the mosque 
erected by himself. 

In addition to the older works of history and biography to be found 
in these libraries, they also contain those which have appeared since the 
introduction of the printing-press: into the Ottoman Empire in the year 
1727, and amounting to the magnificent total of ninety-eight. One of 
the most curious-of these was a work by Chani Zadé, called the “ Mirror 
of' the: Soul in the Anatomy of the Members,” and’ which appeared 
accompanied by plates representing the body and its various This 
was in direct contradiction to the Koran; but Sultan Mahmud’ was 
obstinate, and’ not’ only permitted the publication, but even allowed it to 
appear at the imperial press. 

Journalism in Turkey owes its origin to a Frenchman, M. Alexandre: 
Blaeque, who went to Smyrna in 1825, where he established’ Le Specta- 
teur de l’Orient. This paper was afterwards christened Le Courrter de 
Smyrne, and under this new title exercised a marked influence on the 
events which signalised the close of the Greek insurrection, from 18265 to 
1828. When the whole of the European press was applauding the 
recent declaration of independence, and preaching the crusade against 
the Turks, the Courrier de Smyrne alone constantly defended the rights 
and interests of the Porte, and by the violent opposition it afforded to’ 
the Greek ministry, contributed in no slight degree to the overthrow of 
Capo d’Istrias. In 1831, M. Blacque was summoned to:Constantinople 
by Sultan Mahmud, where he started the Moniteur Ottoman, the official 
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per of the Sublime Porte, written in French. In 1832 appeared the 
Teivime Vakai, or Table of Events—a translation into Turkish of the 
Moniteur. At the present moment thirteen papers appear in Con- 
stantinople—two in Turkish, four in French, four in Italian, one in 
Greek, one in Armenian, and one in Bulgarian. 





The customary revenue of Turkey has varied during several years 
between six millions and a half and seven millions and a half, and is made 
up in the following manner : 


£ 

Ce oo ii chbenminemeamesio Sbebeben 2,200,000 
IE AEE SESS SET ee OR eS 2,000,000 
CIEE .0000e -coccccccsccscccccccccosccvnsccces escese 400,000 
i ttt cs cicienhudagiibnmmineneienninnnietingnende 860,000 
i dential diillindemas 1,500,000 
Tribute of Egypt ........ccccccsccsccccesccccccsccccces 300,000 
am TT .<ciseusaneieeanadiiid Sietesreesse 20,000 

x DIE.  cihisiccpaididheansaapuiedbeos “ 10,000 

‘- BOR cccccccscceces dsbbssnddcacadiecbeesnise 20,000 
£7,310,000 


while the expenditure is estimated by Ubicini at 7,510,000/., leaving a 
deficit under the most favourable circumstances, and in the case of war 
this naturally becomes very much larger. But with all due deference to 
Ubicini, this statement cannot be quite correct, or else the Porte would 
not find such difficulty in raising such a trifling loan as that now in the 
market. In fact, were it exactly as Ubicini states, the Porte could not 
ouly feel perfectly satisfied with its financial condition, but be even on a 
far better footing than several of the European great powers. There 
are two principal causes which lead to the present state of Turkish 
finances: the first and most important is the corruption existing as a 
rule among the officials, so that not more than half the taxes derived 
from the Raiahs reach the imperial treasury, but remain in the hands of 
the higher and lower tax-gatherers and other officials. There is also a 
second circumstance which must be taken into consideration. Up to the 
present, in ordinary seasons, that is, if the year had been good, and the 
taxes regularly collected, the balance was maintained, though there might 
be many instances of crying reforms being neglected through the want 
of money. But if a year of bad crops supervenes, and the tithes, in- 
stead of the 2,200,000/. they ought to bring in, only produce two-thirds 
or half the sum, and at the same time some circumstance entails the 
augmentation of the army or navy, the state suddenly finds itself em- 
barrassed with a deficit of a million or a million and a half, which it is 
not able to cover. In this way, the armaments of the Porte in 1849, 
the war in Bosnia during 1850 and 1851, the expedition to Montenegro, 
&c., produced the present financial crisis, for which no satisfactory solution 
has yet been discovered. 

Turkey possesses abundant resources both in the fertile soil, in the 
cultivation of the vine and olive, in the silk manufacture, in her bound- 
less forests, filled with the best building wood, and in the scarcely dis- 
covered mines, which yield an immense return to even the most super- 
ficial working. 
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But the countless errors in the Turkish financial system render all 
these resources valueless, and the fiscal principles of the government are 
in utter variance with every regular and reasonable system of adminis- 
tration. The only resource the Porte has is to work off an immense 
quantity of Caimés, or bank-notes, which, of course, possess but little in- 
trinsic value, and in order further to satisfy its necessities, the govern- 
ment is forced to have recourse to confiscations, the sale of offices, pre- 


sents, and the wretched method of debasing the currency. The debase- 
ment of the currency is a more grievous misfortune in Turkey than in 
any other European country, for very little money is invested in land, 
and the riches of the nation consist principally in ready money. The 
Raiahs would sooner purchase an article of jewellery worth 100,000 
piastres, than a factory, a mill, or objects of that nature. Nowhere is 
there such a love for ornaments perceptible as in this country, and the 
jewels which even young children wear in rich families are a striking 
proof of the poverty of the land. 

Again, agriculture is in a fearful state in Turkey, and that chiefly 
through the way in which government collects the land-tax. If it would 
take the produce of one acre of land as the ground-tithe, the peasant 
would cultivate eleven acres instead of ten, for there is plenty of land lying 
waste. But what would be the case were a farmer to cultivate a double 
quantity of land in the spring ? He would have to pay a double tax in 
autumn. Thus, then, every one keeps his hands folded, and confines 
himself to the cultivation of just as much land as will support him. As 
long as the taxes are raised in the present arbitrary fashion, agriculture 
will never take firm root, nor any industrial activity be apparent; but a 
just distribution or settlement of the taxes is impossible, as long as the 
present mode of raising them lasts. 

No more striking proof of the prostration of the Turkish finances can 
be found than in the present condition of that army, which so recently 
held the Russian at bay, and would probably have by this time most 
beneficially assisted our movements by assailing him in the flank, had it 
not been for the successful intrigues of our pretended ally, Austria. At 
the moment when we are writing, the newspapers are filled with accounts 
of the fearful state of demoralisation existing in Omar Pacha’s army, owing 
to the want of pay and food. In fact, so bad has this become, that the 
Muchir will probably find a very different fate when he again ventures to act 
on the aggressive. Much of this may certainly be ascribed to the apathy of 
the Osmanli, which has led them to sit idly looking on while their gallant 
allies are contending against fearful odds, without doing the slightest 
thing to alleviate the sufferings of the troops ; but we are inclined to 
believe that the want of money, more than the want of will, has been 
the predominant cause. It could hardly, for the sake of human nature, 
be believed that the Turks, whose very existence depends on the success 
of the allies, could be so intolerably selfish as to look on indifferently 
when they ought to be using their utmost exertions to provide their 
defenders with necessaries ; but we fear, very much fear, that there is no 
prospect of any assistance from that quarter. Let us only hope that we 
do not discover, by the close of the campaign, that the Osmanli are 
equally worthless, whether as friend or foe. 
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In the present warlike season it would be impossible to neglect giving 
some account of the Turkish army, as far as it can be derived from those 
authorities we have consulted. The old difficulty again arises on this 
head, namely, the immense difference existing between statements on 
paper aud in fact: we will, however, proceed to give a r¢éswmé of the 
military strength of Turkey prior to the outbreak of hostilities, and, 
where practicable, will correct any apparent exaggerations. In fact, 
there is a very great or between the Russians and Turks in one 
respect ; they both appear to look upon truth as a matter of very slight 
importance, when their interest is concerned. However, we will not say 
any more on this head, but ed at once to our task. The Turkish 
army is divided into two distinct branches : the active service, or Nizam ; 
and the reserve, or Redif. As we have already seen, the Turkish army 
is divided into six corps d’armée, or camps, each under the command of 
a Muchir, or field-marshal. Each ordu consists of two corps, or divi- 
sions, under the command of a Ferik. Hach division is again composed 
of three brigades. The Seraskier Pacha, or commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish army, resides principally at Constantinople. He is a Vizir of the 
Empire. On extraordimary occasions, when the standard of the Prophet 
is unfurled, the Grand Vizir in person assumes the command of the army, 
but accompanies it only a few miles beyond the gates of the capital. 

The whole ordu is made up of eleven regiments, six of infantry, four of 
cavalry, and one of artillery. Hach infantry regiment is composed of 
four battalions of eight companies. The regulation strength of each 
battalion is 815 men. Adding the colonel, the lieutenant-colonel, and 
‘the Alai Emini, or officer who:takes care of the regimental accounts, the 
entire regiment of four battalions has an effective strength of 3263 men. 
The colonelcies of regiments are not eonferred, as is the ease of a certain 
country we could mention, on old soldiers as a species of retiring allow- 
ance, but the officers of this rank m Turkey assume the active command 
of their regiment. There is ‘no brevet rank, and every step has its cor- 
responding duties. All ‘the officers rise from the ranks, excepting those 
who have come from the military schools. Each order of the Turkish 
forces has a preparatory school, and there are thus six military schools for 
the whole army, besides two superior:schools, and one for the navy. The 
former are directed by a lieutenant-general. Nearly all the private 
soldiers have learnt to write and read. ‘Each regiment of cavalry is 
formed of six squadrons, of 153 men. Adding the regimental staff, the 
whole amounts to 934 men in each regiment, who must be reduced to 
736, or 120 to'each squadron. The artillery regiments are composed of 
1300 men and twelve batteries, three horse, and nine foot, having sixty- 
six field-guns and four howitzers. The effective strength of each ordu 
is consequently : 


Infantry, 6 regiments of 2800:men ...... 16,800 
Cavalry, 4 um i a 2,800 
Artillery, 1 i ae 1,300 





20,980 men. 


In addition to the six ordus, there are three detached corps: a brigade 
in the Isle of Crete of 400 men, with 3000 to 3500 irregulars, and 600 
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artillery militia, altogether about 8000 men ; a brigade in the Eyalet of 
Tripoli, composed of one regiment of infantry and one of cavalry, about 
4000 men; and another of the same strength at Tunis; altogether 
——— to about 16,000 men, infantry and cavalry. The special 

s, under the command of the Grand Master of the Ordnanee, must 
also be taken into account, exclusively of the ordus. They are composed 
of—the central corps of artillery, consisting of four regiments; one of 
reserve, and three distributed through the various fortresses in the Dar- 
danelles, Servia, on the banks of the Danube, in the Archipelago, and on 
the littoral of Asia Minor and the Black Sea; and devel tie brigade 
of engineers, formed of two regiments, each 800 strong. The Ottoman 


army is therefore made up as follows : 


Regiments, Men. Effective strength. 

Infantry ...ccccccorcere 36 117,360 100,800 

Cavalry .ccccs...ccccce 24 22,416 17,280 

Field artillery......... 6 7,800 7,800 

Ordnance  ccccccccccee 4 5,200 5,200 

Engineers ........000- 2 1,600 1,600 
Detached corps : 

eer 8,000 8,000 

BMIBGl ...cccoccose 8 4,000 4,000 

OS REE 2 4,000 4,000 

80 170,376 148,680 








ng 


The decree of 1843 fixed the duration of active service at five years, 
at the expiration of which time the soldiers are sent home to be incorpo- 
rated in the Redif, in which they remain seven years longer. The Redif 
is, in fact, a second army, and contains an equivalent number of regi- 
ments with those in active service, in all arms. These regiments are 
locally divided into squadrons, or battalions and companies, with the com- 
plete staff of officers and subalterns. ‘The latter receive regular and 
permanent pay from the state ; they are bound to reside in the towns or 
villages, in the centre of the soldiers on furlough, and to exercise them 
once a week. During a month of each year, the Redifs assemble at the 
head-quarters of the order to which they belong for general inspection. 
During the whole time the Redifs are called out, they receive garrison pay 
and rations. Each order has its own Redifs, who, in peace, are under the 
command of a Liva, residing at the head-quarters of the ordu. In each 
place of cantonment there are depdts of arms used in the manceuvres, and 
ready, if necessary, for immediate service. By means of these arrange- 
ments, the government has always at its command a military force 
throughout the whole extent of ‘its territory, equal’to the active army, 
and capable of being directed, with an interval of a few weeks, on any 
point of the country. 

The clothing of the Turkish troops is excellent, but the head-dress, 
consisting of a red fez with a blue tassel, is most inconvenient, as it does 
not afford the slightest protection against the rays of the sun. The 
uniform of the line consists of blue trousers, and a single-breasted round 
jacket of coarse cloth. The only relief to ‘this is a red front to the 
collar, with the regimental number on a small brass-plate, and red edges 
to the cuffs : white cross-belts and red fez, a knapsack and slipshod 
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shoes, complete the dress. Foot-straps have been unwisely added. 
These articles, always embarrassing to soldiers, are utterly inappropriate 
to men who are compelled to take off their shoes four times daily for 

yer, and can only enter their guard and barrack rooms barefoot. On 
this subject Mr. White has the following pertinent remarks in his 
“ Three Years in Constantinople :”—‘* Accustomed from childhood to ease 
of limbs, and to be clothed in a manner suitable to local tastes, faith, and 
climate ; having no good models before them, and no esprit de corps, 
which perished with the Janissaries—the Turkish soldiers always appear 
stiff and suffering when strictly accoutred, and deplorably slovenly when 
abandoned to themselves, which is generally the case: for, provided the 
regulation uniform appear outside, no trouble is taken to ascertain the 
quantity of clothing underneath. Thus they commonly wear two or 
more waistcoats, and often a quilted coatee, with wide drawers, thick 
waist girdles, and various other portions of ordinary attire under their 
jacket and trousers.” 

Since the year 1844, reeruiting has been carried on by voluntary 
enrolment, and by a system of conscription among the young men of the 
age of twenty and upwards, or who are assumed to a reached that 
age. The ordinary annual contingent is 25,000 men. On extraordinary 
occasions, a levée en masse can be carried into effect by means of a fir- 
man, backed up by a fetva of the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The recruiting 
system is, in other respects, very simple. Every man pronounced to be 
of good health is liable to form part of the contingent. However, only 
one male member of each family can be enrolled, and only sons are 
exempt. The introduction of this mode of recruiting, although infinitely 
more just and less burdensome to the nation than the former system, has 
been carried into effect with great difficulty among the Turks, whose 
prejudices it shocks, and the authorities have repeatedly been compelled 
to me recourse to force in order to carry it out. In its practical opera- 
tion, the conscription law falls almost exclusively upon the lower orders. 
The rich are invariably allowed to escape, which will account for the 
ignorance that generally prevails in the ranks of the army, both officers 
and men being drawn from the same class of society. Voluntary 
enlistment is of rare occurrence. When it does take place, it is among 
the rich and powerful, whose influence ensures rapid promotion. The 
Turkish soldier takes no oaths, is dragged to the standard by force, and 
is destitute of that esprit de corps which animates the soldiers of the 
West. 

There is another measure recently adopted by the Porte, the applica- 
tion of which has raised very great difficulties. Up to the present time 
the Turkish army was exclusively recruited from among the Mussulman 
population. The Raiahs were liberated, or, more properly speaking, ex- 
cluded from military service, and paid as an indemnity the Kharadj, or 
capitation tax. The maintenance of this exclusive system caused a 
double inconvenience : in the first place, it kept up the stigma of the 
conquest, which was incompatible with the principle of equality between 
the races proclaimed by the reform ; and, secondly, by leaving nearly 
half the population unaffected by the recruiting system, the other moiety 
was gradually weakened, and the ordinary contingent was reduced to a 
number below the demands of the service, if the immense extent of the 
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territory is taken into consideration. To guard against this anomalous 
state of things, the council of state, in the course of 1850, introduced a 
law by which all the Christian a ore of the empire were summoned to 
enrol themselves under the Turkish banners, and the Kharadj was 
abolished. Still this decision, which immediately received the sanction 
of the Porte, was greeted with but slight favour by the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey. In consequence, the Porte felt itself compelled to 
defer the introduction of this measure; but a step in this direction has 
been taken by permitting many non-Mussulmans not only to serve in the 
Turkish army, but several of the European leaders have been allowed to 
retain their religion. 

As we have seen, the Ottoman army has an effective strength of about 
150,000 men, which can be momentarily doubled by summoning the 
reserve under arms. To this body we must now add the irregular troops 
who could be collected within a given time, and the contingents fur- 
nished by the tributary provinces and certain territories not yet subject 
to the law of recruiting, but bound to furnish the Porte assistance in the 
event of war. These provinces are—Servia, Bosnia, the Herzegovine, 
Upper Albania, and Egypt. In consequence of the late occupation of 
the Danubian Principalities by the Russians, the Porte could not expect 
much assistance from that quarter. Several guerilla bands have, how- 
ever, been formed, which may be estimated at about 8500 men. Bosnia, 
the Herzegovine, and Upper Albania, being almost exclusively inhabited 
by Mussulmans, would furnish from 50,000 to 60,000 men, and ‘if Servia 
eventually gives up her neutral policy, she could send a detachment of at 
least 30,000 men to the aid of the Porte. Egypt, according to the 
terms of the treaty of 1840, is bound to furnish assistance to the Porte 
both by land and sea, and has hitherto fulfilled her engagements to the 
injury of the Russians. The whole amount of the contingent she can 
furnish, after deducting the troops required for her own defence, may be 
estimated at 24,000 or 25,000 men. The whole of the military forces 
of Turkey would, therefore, according to these data, amount to— 





Men. 
Regular army, active ...ccc..ssee.cescerescccceseeesceees 148,680 
ai - DERE cocccncstnsceteceses + edatiamoasions 148,680 
Auxiliary contingents........00. Gubdeoececonesoveeteneres 121,000 
418,360 


Such is the condition of the Turkish army, according to Ubicini, and 
other writers who appear to have examined the subject carefully. Of 
course, it cannot be assumed that such a body can be brought into the 
field at once, nor would the condition of the Turkish finances allow the 
government to maintain it for any length of time. Our only object is 
to show that the Turkish army, were it well officered, might be made 
available in the field, and furnish our scanty forces much valuable assist- 
ance. The subject has been recently mooted: that English officers should 
take a subsidiary force into their hands, and train them after the fashion 
of the Indian sepoys. We cannot doubt that the result would be highly 
favourable, for the Turks indubitably possess bravery, and it is very 
doubtful whether their behaviour at Balaklava has not been greatly mis- 
Jan.—VOL. CII. NO. CCCCIX. F 
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represented ; for instance, the correspondent of the Morning Post writes : 
e-witnesses say that the Turks did all that men could do, except die 
at t posts.” he raw material is in readiness, and slight labour will 
bring it into shape ; but we must not pursue this subject further, as 
most probably the question will be fully discussed in Parliament ere this 
article appears. 
Of the Turkish navy it is not necessary to say anything, as, m point 
of fact, it is worse than useless, and Captain Slade has alread fully 
pointed out its defects, which are the same now as at the period when he | 
wrote. 

Hitherto we have devoted our attention exclusively to the Turks, and 
have said nothing of the Raiahs, who form an immense item in the popu- 
lation, and who have been the subject of so many speculations. We 
cannot do better than complete our sketch of Turkey im Europe, by 
quoting from Ubicimi a few passages, which will suffice to explain the 
present position of the Raiahs, on whom depends the very existence of 
the Turkish Empire, whether it shall henceforth remain an undivided 
stow or be parcelled into a variety of separate states, to become the 
of each bold assailant. 

; a ‘he Raiahs, or non-Mussulman subjects, are divided into five bodies, 
Hf governed, under the swrveillance of the Porte, by their respective 
patriarchs, and by the grand rabbi of the Jews. They are as follows: 
Bue): 1. The Greek nation, or community, composed of all the Ottoman 
aii} \ subjects professing the religion called the orthodox Greek, and in number 
i about six millions. 

2. The Armenian nation, or community, 2,325,000. 

3. The united Armenian nation, which separated from the former in 
1829, and composed of Armenian Catholies, whose number does not 
nit exceed 75,000. 

4. The Latin community, composed of all the Ottoman subjects pro- 
fessing the Latin ritual, with the exception of the Armenians, in number 
about 800,000. 

5. The Sous. 150,000. 

i The Greek race is scattered through the whole Turkish Empire, though 
| f in unequal proportions. In Turkey in Europe it forms about an eleventh 
part of the whole population : in Asia Minor, it hardly forms one twenty- 
fifth part: in the islands it may be estimated fairly at three-fourths. 
The European Greeks in Turkey, in number about 1,000,000, are scat- 
tered over Constantinople, Thrace, Thessaly, and a fow other provinces. 
The Greeks of Asia Minor and Syria are disseminated through the 
entire extent of the scales, from Trebizonde as far as Jaffa and St. Jean 
d’Acre. The islands are divided into two Greek Eyalets : Crete and the 
Archipelago. 

Of the Armenians, only about 400,000 reside in Europe, of whom 
more than one-half may be found in Constantinople; the others are 
scattered in Thrace and Bulgaria, which form the three bishopricks of 
Rodosto, Adrianople, and Varna. On the other hand, Turkey in Asia 
contains not less than 2,000,000 Armenians, the majority of whom con- 
tinue to inhabit their ancient country m the vicinity of Mount Ararat. 
In the three Eyalets of Erzrum. Diarbekr, and Kurdistan, they have 
retained, in spite of their frequent migrations, a numerical superiority 
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over the Turkish and Turcoman races, and towns are found exclusively 
inhabited by Armenians. 

The Catholic Armenian community does not exceed 38,000 to 40,000 
through the whole extent of the empire. Of this number about 17,000 
are found in Constantinople ; 9000 in Angora; 4000 in Erzrum ; 2500 
in Trebizonde; 1500 at Artwin ; and 1000 at Brussa. 

The Latin or Catholic community contains all the Catholic subjects of 
the Porte, regardless of their origin, with the exception of the united 
Armenians. They are divided into several groups or nations, who, 
though differing in their mode of worship and ecclesiastical organisation, 
are governed secularly by one chief, or Vekil, who represents them at the 
Porte. These nations are five in number: the Latins, the united 
Greeks or Melchites, the Syrians, the united Chaldwans, and the Ma- 
ronites. 

The Jews in Turkey originally came from Spain and Portugal, whence 
they emigrated at various intervals in consequence of religious persecu- 
tions. At the present moment, their chief residences are Constantinople, 
Salonichi, Smyrna, Brussa, and Jerusalem. 

Of these nations it will be only necessary to say a few words about the 
Greeks and Armenians, who alone, from their numbers and position, are 
enabled to cause any apprehension as to the future existence of the Mu- 
hammadan rule in Europe. The Greeks of Constantinople and Turkey 
must not be confounded with the Hellenes. At the outset the miscon- 
ception may be easily made; for in both are found the same distinctive 
features of race, vanity, readiness of intellect, cunning joined to credulity, 
and constantly-excited curiosity. In this respect, the Greeks have re- 
mained what they were two thousand years ago. But in. other respects, 
the Romaics can no more be compared with the Hellenes, than the latter 
with the ancient Greeks. We need only refer to the War of Inde- 
pendence. The Hetzria had calculated on a general rising of the Greek 
provinces: Attica alone and the adjoining islands, a portion of Thessaly 
and Epirus, responded to the summons which reached them from the 
Morea. Thrace, Constantinople, the flourishing cities of the Asiatic 
littoral, remained motionless, and in an attitude of attention. This 
apathy was not produced by the immediate presence of the Turks, for 
the Greek population at Smyrna, in Chios and Candia, was three times 
the number of the Mussulman. But this population was Greek only by 
name: no spark of patriotism animated p 14 Enriched by commerce 
and trade, more attached to enjoyment than ashamed of servitude, finding 
their chief glory in duping the masters who used them while they de- 
spised them, they less resembled the ancient heroes of Sparta and Athens 
than the bastard Greeks of imperial Rome. 

Politically speaking, Turkish Greece is divided into two parties: the 
one attached to Turkey and the maintenance of the present system, and 
the party of change, who wish, or rather dream of, the liberation of the 
nation, though without agreeing among themselves as to the period or the 
definitive object of the movement. The former is the less numerous, and 
is generally recruited among the remnants of the ancient nobility of the 
Fanar, the higher clergy, and the great lay dignitaries, and the mer- 
chants who have remained subjects of the Porte. ‘They are selfish, and 
though detesting the Turks, fear for their own safety too much to allow 
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themselves to try the dangerous game of insurrection. The party opposed 
to Turkey agrees only in one point: that of expelling the Turks from 
Europe. But, once expelled, the agreement would be at an end. Some 
vladly of a restoration of an independent Romaic state ; others would see 

ladly the imperial throne of Byzantium re-erected for the advantage of 
= Me a or amember of his family ; while others simply desire annexa- 
tion to Greece. 

On this subject Ubicini remarks: “ The Greek or Sclavonie popula- 
tion in Turkey is instinctively hostile to the Porte; but it will do 
nothing of its own will to try and escape from a government which pos- 
sesses nothing oppressive or humiliating ; which, while allowing abuses to 
exist, offers no barrier to progress ; which favours rather than represses 
the development of nationalities, less through good-will and calculation, 
than through neglect and carelessness of the future. For this reason, 
then, spite of the doubts and inquietude expressed so frequently on the 
subject, the Russians have never obtained any active co-operation from 
the Greeks. In the first place, it would be dubious whether they would 
gain anything by the change; and then, once liberated from the Turks, 
who knows whether they would not regret them, were it only from the 
annoyance felt at not being able any longer to revile them ?” 

Nor can any greater apprehensions be “entertained as to the Armenian 
subjects of the Porte. Their safety depends on the continuance of the 
Ottoman Empire, and they have already had a bitter experience of Rus- 
sian faith. During several years, from 1813 to 1829, the Armenians 
appeared to believe in the dawn of their liberation. Russia, who wished 
them to make a diversion against the Mussulman forces, flattered them 
with the expectation of the erection of an independent principality, under 
the suzerainty of the Tsar. They believed in these promises, and for 
more than six weeks they checked the advance of a body of 80,000 Per- 
sians, who menaced the Russian flank. T ‘hey were badly rewarded for 
their devotion. Not only were the promises not kept which had been 
made them, but, a certain agitation being noticed in the country, their 
archbishop was exiled to Bessarabia, w hile their principal chiefs were, 
some of them, carried into Russia, whence nothing was ever heard of 
them again; and the others dispersed through various countries. From 
this period the Armenians of Turkey, who formerly emigrated into Russia 
in bodies of 10,000 or 15,000, have insensibly drawn nearer to the 
Osmanli, with whee they possess much greater affinity than with the 
Russians, and whose government has always weighed ‘less heavily on 
them than it did on the Greeks. The Armenians are, in addition, those 
who have the most interest of all the subjected nations of T urkey, i in the 
common welfare, and will gain the most by its maintenance. Nearly the 
whole of the commerce and industry is in their hands, and hence the y 
would be the last to desire a change. ‘ The Armenians, therefore, fear 
the presence of the Russiaus at Constantinople as much as do the Turks 
themselves; but, if a Russian army assaulted it, they would not join the 
Turks in its defence, because they are even Salles of life than of fortune, 
and have a greater horror of fighting than of slavery. 

Sufficient proof has by this time been afforded that Ubicini’s views on 
the subject of the Raiah population of Turkey are perfectly correct. No 
movement in favour of the Russians has taken place, in spite of all the 
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efforts made to superinduce them. The reason is very simple: their 
hatred of the Turkish government cannot be compared with that which 
they entertain for each other; and rather than unite, in order to ensure 
the predominance of the Christian element over the Mussulman, Greeks, 
Armenians, and natives, would a thousand times sooner be condemned to 
eternal slavery, and would not hesitate, if necessary, to join the Turks, 
in order to prevent the triumph of their rival. Still, for all that, it cannot 
be asserted that the sympathies of the Raiahs have been gained by 
Turkey; the tolerance, the equity which the Porte has displayed during 
the past years have not yet effaced the memory of past injustice io 
humiliation, for the evils are too old, and the remedy too fresh. Be- 
sides, although the Sultan has behaved equitably to his Raiah subjects 
in Constantinople and the large commercial cities, this is not always the 
case in the interior, where ancient prejudices have not yet been rooted 
out, and where the government has less resources at its command to 
cause the acceptance of the reforms. 

Such, then, is the present condition of the Turkish Empire; and the 
only question that remains to be solved is, does it possess that vitality 
which will enable it to withstand all the rude shocks to which war must 
inevitably expose it ? After the events which have hitherto occurred, 
we incline to the belief that it does. Since the commencement of the 
oresent war, how many of our prejudices on this subject have been dis- 
pelled! Some absolutely denied the military strength of Turkey, and 
ret for nine months, she, unaided, held in check the formidable power of 
Russia. Others went so far as to allow the existence of this strength ; 
but, according to them, it was to be found solely in the fanaticism of 
what was called ‘“ Old Turkey,” so that, in point of fact, the reawaken- 
ing of the Ottoman nationality would be the signal for the massacre of 
the Christian populations. And yet the Christians never enjoyed such 
tolerance and security as they do at this moment in Turkey. Never did 
a nation respond to the call to arms with greater unanimity and calm- 
ness. Nor can this be attributed solely to the diplomatists at Pera, to the 
presence of the squadrons in the Bosphorus, or to the necessity the Turks 
felt of not inconsiderately restoring the support of the Western Powers. 
Reschid Pacha and his colleagues may have entertained such ideas: but 
the masses do not look so far: they only follow their instincts. Besides, 
this did not occur solely in European Turkey, where the Osmanli are in 
a minority, but through the whole extent of the empire, in the heart of 
Anatolia, where the Osmanli form four-fifths of the population, and have 
retained a greater portion of the roughness and fanaticism of their 
ancestors, the same order was maintained. If tranquillity was thus 
desired—if the Raiah were on no occasion rendered responsible for the 
unjust aggression of the Muscovite—it arose from the fact that the Turks 
are no longer what they were thirty years ago; they have progressed 
equally with other nations. 

A gentleman who traversed a great portion of Asia Minor at the com- 
mencement of 1854, and who detailed to M. Ubicini the chief incidents 
of his travels, returned all amazed and delighted at the spectacle he had 
seen. ‘Everywhere the roads were thronged with Redifs, who were 
thronging to the head-quarters of their order, with Bashi-Bazouks armed 
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supported them to buy a horse and arms, and then quitted their families 
in order to fly tothe defence of their country and their religion. Though 
destitute of leaders, they committed no acts of violence, no depredations . 
they peaceably passed through villages inhabited almost exclusively by 
Christians, and contented themselves with casting a glance of contempt 
at those Greeks who pretended to conceal themselves on their approach, 
and then insulted them with their cnes after they had passed.” 

Again, although Turkey has already made such au onward step in the 
wer of reform, it need not be supposed that she will now sit calmly with 

hands in her lap, and do nothing more. The treaty of alliance 
recently signed at Constantinople between England, France, and Turkey, 
was not limited to the mere stipulation of certain clauses relating to the 
operations and eventualities of the war. It was also intended to procure 
new advantages for the Raiah population of Turkey, without distinction 
of nationality or worship, so as to assimilate them completely with the 
Mussulmans. If this be carried out, Turkey will emerge from the pre- 
sent crisis, stronger, more compact than she was prior to the war. Even 
if some of those provinces, which she only governs nominally, are detached 
and formed into a neutral state under the collective guarantee of the 
powers, her strength will not be diminished. On the other hand, under 
the supposition that Turkey grants the right of holdmg territorial pro- 
perty to Europeans, the progress of that country will become marvel- 

y rapid : agriculture and commerce will be fostered by the wealth 
of Eurepe, whose arms will defend her against all external attacks. 

We cannot do better than conclude this paper by a quotation from 
Ubicini, to whom we have already been so largely indebted for informa- 
tion: “ But even if our anticipations are contradicted by future events, 
what matter? It is not the cause of the Osmanli we are pleading, 
whatever sympathy we may feel for that proud and noble nation, but it 
is Our own—it is that of all civilised nations. If experience proves, con- 
trary to our anticipations, that nothing is to be hoped from the Turks, 
let them disappear—let them return to Asia ; let a new nation, more 
capable of playing their part, be established on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. The question is not to know whether the Greeks are worth 
more or less than the Osmanli, and by whom the reforms which must in- 
evitably take place, will be realised in Turkey. That is not the question : 
‘it is reduced,’ to quote the testimony of an illustrious English atates- 
man, ‘to knowing if Russia must be allowed to reach Constantanople, 
and if Europe must prostrate herself at the feet of a great and over- 
whelming nation.’ ” 
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SONGS OF THE WAR. 
By J. E. Carpenter. 


THE BATTLES OF SEBASTOPOL. 


"Twas twice three hundred noble ships bore down upon the main, 
Swift as the greyhound from the slips they strove the shore to gain ; 
One pulse in every proud breast beat that gallant sight to see, 

One thought alone ran through the fleet, and that was—Victory ! 
Secure the dastard foeman lay behind his granite wall, 

But courage yet shall win the day—Sebastopol must fall ! 


Then well each gallant seaman plied the swift but steady oar, 

And soon our troops in martial pride stood on the Crimean shore— 
Near sixty thousand valiant men—but ne’er a foe they met. 

The battle cry was “ Onward !” then, “ We’ll find the Russian yet. 
What, though he couches in his lair, we'll raze his granite wall ; 
There’s honour for the brave to share—Sebastopol must fall!” 


Now side by side the hosts advance—two nations but as one ; 
Hurrah for England ! Vive la France! At last the work’s begun. 
From Alma’s heights the desp'rate foe pour dreadful volleys down, 
But on the breathless heroes go to gather fresh renown. 

Hurrah! their ranks begin to reel—one gallant charge—they ran— 
They can’t withstand the British steel—the victory is won! 


At Inkermann the Russian sought the mastery there to gain, 

In vain the brave allies he fought, still masters of the plain ; 
Outnumber’d, still they would not yield—they knew not how to fly, 
Resolved on that dread battle-field to conquer or to die! 

The flags of France and Britain still shall wave on those proud towers, 
The sword shall ne’er be sheathed until Sebastopol is ours! 


COURAGE—COURAGE, HEARTS OF ENGLAND ! 


C ourage—courage, hearts of England, 
And be not yet dismayed, 
Your dearly-purchased laurels 
Are destin’d not to fade ; 
The same old martial spirit 
Our brave forefathers knew 
Has to our sons descended, 
And they shall conquer too! 


Courage—maids and wives of England, 
Tho’ fast your tears may flow, 
Think they but sleep in glory 
Who fell beneath the foe ; 
Weep on—but still remember 
Brave hearts now proudly swell, 
Who nobly will avenge them 
Who in the battle fell. 


Courage—courage, men of England, 
And pour your legions forth ; 
The star Sider lights them 
To honour, in the North! 
Send forth your best and bravest, 
Nor furl the flag again, 
That as, of old, triumphant, 
Still floats upon the main! 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue eighteenth century produced many authors whose works have 
become standard. History was enriched by the writings of Hume, Carte, 
Gibbon, Lyttelton, and Robertson—Philosophy and the Sciences, by 
Berkeley, Bradley, Hartley, Hunter, Adam Smith, Tooke, Black, Maske- 
lyne, Porson, Herschel, Cavendish, and Play fair—Poetry, by Rowe, Gay, 
Young, Pope, Ramsay, Thomeon, Shenstone, Collins, Akenside, Gray, 
Chatterton, Darwin, Warton, Beattie, Macpherson, and Burns— Romance, 
by Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett—Dramatic Literature, by D’Urfey, 
Cumberland, the Colmans, the Cibbers, the Sheridans, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, Farquhar, Stevens, and Home—Theology, by Hoodley, Sherlock, 


Jortin, Warburton, Priestley, Law, Paley, and Price—Jurisprudence, by 


Blackstone ; whilst, under the general designation of Miscellaneous 
writers, by turns poets, dramatists, essayists, and romancists, we have the 
glorious names of Swift, De Foe, Addison, Steele, Hawksworth, Sterne, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Bolingbroke, Middleton, Walpole, and Burke. This 
century also saw the birth of those beautiful and original compositions, 
which sprang up with the Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian, and 
came out under the titles of the Rantbler, the Idler, the Adventurer, the 
Bee, &c., till they formed a class of themselves, which have been justly 
named the “ British Classics.’ 

And yet how miserably were authors requited ! Goldsmith's “ Tra- 
veller” appears to have been sold for twenty guineas, and his “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” only realised sixty guineas, which Dr. Johnson, having in 
view the scale of remuneration usually paid to authors at that time, says 
was “no mean price.” But the price at which books were sold to the 
public was proportionately low—the general charge for a four-volume 
novel being only twelve shillings, or twelve shillings and sixpence, and 
five or six shillings for two volumes. 

But we have forgotten ourselves. We are not writing the history of 
literature in the last century—we have only to describe what were its 
most curious charac ‘teristics. 

The “ getting up” of books was attended with many difficulties which 
the progress of art, science, and invention has since remov ed, in the typo- 
graphical, illustrative, and even binding departments. We odhlons meet 
with a book published within the century which is not calf-bound, with a 
cumbrous but elaborately-gilt back, the title-page frequently printed 
alternately in red and black ink, with an allegorical copper-plate frontis- 
piece, a long preface, and a fulsome dedication. 

Any one who has seen, or had the patience to read one of these dedi- 
cations, would lament that so virtuous a generation should so completely 
have passed away, for we meet with none but accomplished dukes and in- 
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tellectual earls, who are at once represented as the most generous, the 
most talented, and the most exemplary of mankind, ornaments of their 
species, and patterns for angels. But, in too many cases, the noblemen 
whose virtues were emblazoned in such glowing colours, were the most 
ignorant and conceited blockheads in the country, otherwise they would 
have discouraged such disgusting flatteries. How different from the 
sketch which Horace has handed down of his accomplished patron, the 
courtly Macenas—how different from the simple and unaffected testi- 
mony which Goldsmith bears to Dr. Smollett, is the following inflated 
dedication of the play of ‘“‘ The- Modern Prophets,” which is copied into 
No. 43 of the Tatler. The author, D’Urfey, thus addresses his patron : 
“ Your easiness of humour, or rather your arn ae disposition, is so 
admirably mixed with your composure, that the rugged cares and 
disturbance that public affairs bring with them, that does so vexatiously 
affect the heads of other great men of business, etc., does scarce ever 
ruffle your unclouded brow even with a frown. And that above all is 
praiseworthy, you are so far from thinking yourself higher than others, 
that a flourishing and opulent fortune which, by a certain natural cor- 
ruption in its quality, seldom fails to affect other possessors with pride, 
seems in this case as it only providentially disposed to enlarge your 
humility. But I find, sir, 1 am now got into a very large field, where, 
though I could, with great ease, raise a number of plants in relation to 
your merits of this plauditory nature, yet, for fear of an author’s general 
vice, and lest the plain justice I have done you should, by my proceeding 
and others’ mistaken judgment, be imagined flattery (a thing the bluntness 
of my nature does not care to be concerned with, and which I also know 
you abominate),” &c., &c. To complete the absurdity of this string of 
compliments, it is only necessary to add that the person to whom they 
were addressed was an illiterate citizen, who, having amassed a consider- 
able fortune, was enabled to retire from business, and, by its means, to 
purchase flattery, consideration, and ultimately knighthood! Well might 
Steele say : “ It is wonderful to see how many judge s of these fine things 
spring up every day, in the rise of stocks, and other elegant methods of 
abridging the way to learning and criticism!” The Guardian, No. 4, 
on the same subject, says truly enough: ‘“ This prostitution of praise is 
not only a deceit upon the gross of mankind, who take their notion of 
character from the learned, but also the better sort must by this means 
lose some part at least of that desire of fame which is the incentive to 
generous actions, when they find it promiscuously bestowed on the 
meritorious and undeserving.” 

The origin of these dedications may be found in the previous century, 
when the author was compelled to propitiate some man of eminence to 
introduce his book to the world. Booksellers being few, country agencies 
almost unknown, and the means of advertising scanty, there was great 
difficulty in insuring the expenses even of publication—hence the mode 
of procuring a sale for a book was very different to what it is at present. 
A poet or ‘author projected a work, issued the proposals, and, having 
to take upon himself the risk of printing, opened a list of subsertbeve pre- 
vious to its commencement, and to head this list, and induce other sub- 
scribers to follow, he generally sought the favour of some high nobleman, 
or fashionable butter fly of the town who had somehow or other picked up 
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re. oma pete This practice, no doubt, partly led to 
of the dedications. Then, again, a man of letters was 

nade as a jester had been in the previous one, a sort of in- 
dispensable at the tables of the great—if he had published but 
one dull book it was sufhicient—it was “fashionable” to have one in 
your ‘patronage: almost in dependence. He was to furnish his host 
with ready-made opinions upon all fashionable topics, to applaud every 
sal inaghh deadly ateapchetlion df -a,tdee dat Sit Gann he 

he was to laud him to the skies, and declare him at once the gentle- 
man and the scholar, and, like a og, to submit to the splenetic 
Ary Sn Sete a gg a gpd 
complaining. whenever the poor, dependent author wrote a 
or a history, he was expected to dedicate it 
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the beau ideal of a man of taste. And oh! the of fear, appre- 
hension, and suspense that awaited the unhappy au area a 
k and to swell his list of subscriptions, he sallied 
forth with NN Ie AO i TT 
tn before some some party of would-be-thought 
sexes at ’s house—the half-suppressed sneers, the aaaaae 
applause, = inattention, the unseemly and ludicrous interrup- 
sislliclinis aimepetiensataltantion 
And thus was the poor poet of the eighteenth century compelled to 
prostrate himself at the feet of some ignorant peer or clownish 
to oe ee his 7 devoted slave “ command,” and to 
prostitute ents to the degrading task of sketching an exem and 
angelic character to clothe a dissipated and vulgar patron in. ae ould 
not hepe for success without patronage, and he could not purchase 
patronage without flattery. Even this abuse has net escaped the keen 
picture-satirist, Hogarth ; and in the second seene of the Rake’s Pro- 
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These dedications were introduced among a perfect blaze of italics and 

capitals, and, by dint of large type and “leading,” were made to occupy 

nuatie mall atllialat dhnediaiee, and to become the most conspicuous 

_ were also illustrated or embellished with cherubim, little 

pertion undred other devices, crowded into a coarsely-executed 

ana: parallelogram at the heading of the dodieation, in which 

aa — and fauns were flying about in the most glorious hurry 

with horns and trumpets the manifold virtues 

a We have before us an ‘Epistle to the Jews,” in which 

nnn Seaman neds o.dly, ctu 
with a blank along the centre, probably to represent the river, 

re err aan sun 

a glory, encircling its fat face, like the hair standing on 

ah anduttetiiead eyes, nose, and mouth, nicely poised on one of 

the oteagles Then the first letter of the first paragraph, the initial of 

the dedication, was to be found lurking in a tree, or hiding behind a 

hedge, in a small square vignette—now the most conspicuous object in a 
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rural landscape, with a shepherd, s, leani inst it for support 
—now centile’ among the clo Sr disaind Ghataenalasions came 
another rectangle, as full of angels, urns, armorial bearings, initials, scroll- 
work, and fancy designs as the first. 

But, returning to the authors, even the poet who enjoyed the highest 
patronage—the poet laureate of the ki was to wield a servile 

n. On “His Majesty’s Recovery,” on “The New Year,” and on “ His 
Maj ty’s Birthday,”’ an ode must be written by the laureate, and set to 
music by the “ Doctor of Music,” who catered for the court, “to be 
performed before their majesties.” Colley Cibber, Pye, and William 
Whitehead, were all marvellously fond of heroes, and, in their odes, 
successively beat each other in marvelling whether any of the heroes of 
antiquity could possibly have come near the king their master in 
courage, learning, or worth. “Czsar,” “Augustus,” and “ Britannia’s 
Lord,” were the appellations most frequently conferred upon the king ; 
and Cibber, in one of his odes, even went so far as to denominate him 


Lord supreme o’er all the earth. 


But the following “ Recitative” of the “Ode for the King’s Birthday,” 
in 1756, written by Cibber, and set to music by Dr. Boyce, may be 
taken as a pretty fair sample of these effusions : 

When Ceesar’s natal day 
Demands our annual lay, 
What empire of the earth explored 
Can hope to raise 
A pyramid of praise 
Superior to Britannia's Lord ? 
And here is the “ Air” of another of Cibber’s odes : 


In Rome, when fam’d Augustus lived, 
Had then the lyrist of his praise 

To this more gottbtke reign survived, 
What glories now had graced his lays ! 


In the “ Ode on the New Year,” 1757, the same poet repeats himself 


thus : 
Air—Had the lyrist of old 
Had our Cesar to sing, 
More rapid his raptures had roll’d— 
But never had Greece such a king. 


Chorus—No,—never had Greece such a king! 
II. has been characterised as deficient in taste, but he cer- 


tainly di ed some j nt in using the ion which is im 
thm a he bore i enn Gdisios olen, chants ential in his 
“ D—— the bainters and the boets too !” 

Pye does not appear to have been so bad as the other laureates 
His “Ode for the King’s Birthday,” im 1789, composed immediately 
after the recovery of George III. from the first attack of that illness 
which subsequently gave occasion for a regency, was most exulting, but 
we had nothing about Czsar in it : 
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In the royal sufferer’s smart 

Each beholder bore a part ; 

Rumour gave th’ afflicting tale 

In sighings to the passing gale, 

That bosoms never wont to sigh 

Were clogged with speechless agony. 

When royal bosoms teem with woe, 

When royal eyes with tears o’erflow, 

Can the private heart refrain 

Mingling in this mighty pain ? 

Contagious grief in that affecting hour 
How wide, how gen’ral was thy power! 

Sad was each gesture—every step was slow, 
Silent each tongue, and every look was woe ; 
The supplicating eye presumed alone 

To beg compassion at the Heavenly throne. 


Making every allowance for poetic license, it must be admitted that all 
this was gross exaggeration, or enthusiasm run mad. Sympathise with 
the royal sufferer and his afflicted family no doubt every one of feeling 
did, but one would think, from Mr. Pye’s verses, that the whole nation 
was bowed down with the most intense grief, and completely unfitted for 
its ordinary every-day avocations. As a lady of the court said to a 
jealous rival, who had called her by a name we do not choose to repeat, 
although a lady of the family name is now lying on our slipper, “ Your 
language is very figurative.”’ Very figurative indlondl, Mr. Pye! 

These birthday odes were performed before the king by his band and 
choir, and were regularly reported in ‘the papers of the following day. 
After going the round of the periodical press of the country, they were 
consigned to the oblivion to which they were only suited, and the 
laureate’s absurdities about ‘“Cwsar’s gentle sway” and ‘ England’s 
godlike king’ were forgotten by the few who had waded, half 
dreaming, through their unmeaning and insipid length, before the page 
which contained them was fairly passed. 

_ Another class of literary absurdities with which our periodicals were 
filled, were the ‘“ Eastern tales’? and “ Oriental fables,” which were 
vamped up by any writer who could collect a sufficient number of 
Asiatic proper names, and talk about sultans, genii, diamonds, precious 
silks, and Bagdad, after the manner of the “ Arabian Nights.” The 
Eastern tales of the “Adventurer” were copied, and increased and multiplied 
to such an extent, that Goldsmith was obliged to take the nuisance in 
hand, and deal severely with it in the “Citizen of the World.” Then 
there were tales of English life, all “ founded on fact, and embellished 
with an elegant copper-plate engraving,” in most of the magazines— 
mathematical problems in some—odes, acrostics, prologues, and epilogues 
—the unblushing scandals of intrigue and amours distinguishing the 
Town and Country Magazine—an “ Historical Register of Foreign and 
Domestic Intelligence”—* News from the Plantations in America”— 
births, marriages, and deaths—promotions in the army and navy— 
ecclesiastical preferments—“ Persons declared B——pts”—prices of the 
funds and market reports—lists of the month’s performances at the 
theatres—and, in fact, all the features of a newspaper. The Universal 
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Magazine supported its right to the title it had assumed by “ com- 
bining news, letters, debates, poetry, music, biography, _ history, 
graphy, voyages, criticism, translations, philosophy, mathematicks, 
usbandry, gardening, cookery, chymistry, mechanicks, trade, navigation, 
architecture, and other arts and sciences, which may render it instructive 
and entertaining to gentry, merchants, farmers, and tradesmen; to 
which occasionally will be added an impartial account of books in 
several languages, and of the state of learning in Europe; also of the 
stage, new operas, plays, and oratorios.” 
Literary coteries were formed at the several coffee-houses in London. 
‘‘ Button’s,” which was famed for the lion’s mouth letter-box, in which 
communications for the Spectator were to be dropped; the ‘ Grecian,” 
from which the literary article of the Tatler was dated; and “ John’s,” 
were the most favourite resorts of the wits in the early part of the cen- 
tury, the “Saint James’s” at a later period of it, and “ Dolly’s Chop- 
house,” in Paternoster-row, towards its close. The publishers had begun 
to emigrate from Old London Bridge, on which most of the booksellers’ 
shops had exhibited their huge signs, such as the ‘‘ Looking-glass,” the 
“Black Boy,” and the ‘‘ Three Bibles’ (which were the last, we believe, 
to quit the old bridge), and were now located in Paternoster-row, Saint 
Paul's Churchyard, and Little Britain. One (Dodsley) actually got so 
far west as Pall-mall, and some hovered “ over against Saint Dunstan’s 
Church, in Fleet-street,” but the majority of them still clung to Saint 
Paul’s and its neighbourhood. 
During the latter end of the century, their shops afforded a nucleus 
for the wits and literary spirits of the age. Thomas Davies, who had 
taken his part on the stage in tragedy, and who was described by 


Churchill in the “ Rosciad” as 


Statesman all over, in plots famous grown, 
He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone 


(more completely immortalised in these lines than by his own “ Life of 
Garrick”), kept a bookseller’s shop in Russell-street, Covent-garden. 
Hither resorted Johnson and his shadow, Boswell, Goldsmith, Churchill, 
Foote, Bennett, Langton, George Stevens, Dr. Percy (of ancient ballad 
fame), Robert Dodsley (the collector of contemporary poetry), and War- 
burton ; and scandal says Davies’s pretty wife was the original attraction, 
Johnson’s society the second. Churchill corroborates the delicate sus- 

icion : 
. With him came mighty Davies ; on my life 
That fellow has a very pretty wife. 


Alexander Stephens mentions, of a later time, Almon’s shop as being 
the resort of Fox, Norfolk, Wilkes, Burke, Barré, and others ; and 
Debrett’s as frequented by John Nicholls, David Williams, the Rev. Mr. 
Este, Major Cartwright, and other minor celebrities, who, on Debrett’s 
failure, were compelled to remove their conversaziones to Ridgway’s, in 
Piccadilly. But we are now crossing the threshold of the nineteenth 
century, and coming to the days of Murray. Let us step back within our 
prescribed limits. 

Anonymous writing was much in vogue among the authors of the last 
century —or rather, perhaps, we should say, writing under assumed appel- 
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lations. The severity with which the law of libel was put in foree and 
stretched even beyond the letter of the law, im order to reach some ob- 
noxious partisan writer, was doubtless one inducement for the concealment 
of real names in print, but the works of Addison, Steele, and Cave 
ired no sereen of this sort. Yet the Tutler appeared as the pro- 
duction of “Isaac Bickerstaff,” the Guardian as that of “ Nestor 
Ironside,” and the Gentleman’s Magazine was edited by “Sylvanus 
Urban, Gent.”—a fiction which is still kept up. Political writers, with 
better, or at least more obvious reasons, sheltered themselves under fan- 
ciful signatures, as Bolingbroke wrote for the Craftsman as “ Humphrey 
Oldcastle.” The celebrated strictures upon the government on its 
conduct in the issue of Wood's Irish halfpence, although written by Dean 
Swift, were signed “ M. B., Drapier in Dublin,” and have ever since 
gone by the name of “ The Drapier’s Letters.” The immense popularity 
of these letters, which were hawked about the streets at a penny each, 
and even posted up in taverns and public rooms, gave an Gening im- 
to the subject, and procured the desired result—the recal of 

ood’s patent—a result which led to the canonisation of Swift as a 
es on grounds which appear to us less deserving of it than many of 
is previous exertions for the people and the country. Fielding conducted 
the Covent Garden Journal wider the name of “ Sir Alexander Draw- 
eanzir,” and the Jacobite’s Journal as “ John Trott-plaid ;” and Horace 
Walpole brought out his “ Castle of Otranto” as a translation by “ Wil- 
liam Marshall,” from the Italian ; Defoe’s “ Treatise on Spirits” came 
forth as the work of “ John Beaumont, Esq.,” and his “ Essay on Appa- 
ritions” under the name of “ Morton ;” but prosecution, if not persecu- 
tion, made this gifted writer shy of appearing in propria persona, and he 
frequently concealed himself behind the mask of an assumed name. 
Then came great ‘“ Junius,” the most mysterious political writer that ever 


assailed a government, and whose secret, most y» despite all that 
has been conjectured, and the hundreds of pamphlets written upon it, died 
with his co publisher, Woodfall. “Peter Pindar,” afterwards 


avowed as Dr. Walcott, next attracted attention by his bitter satires of 
the sovereign ; often objectionable—even spiteful—witty and searching 
at the best. Even the newspapers came out under fictitious authorship; 
the Old Westminster Journal was edited “by Simon Gentletouch, of 
Pall-mall, Esquire;” and in fact the brains were racked for distinctive 
signatures, some presenting curious alliterations, others indicative of the 
quality or pretensions of the writer. This practice and the manners of 
the times, scarcely purged of the licentiousness of a previous age, afforded 
authors a latitude which would now be considered gross indecency—a 
latitude of which Swift, Sterne, Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson alike 
availed themselves, and the dramatists were allowed to exercise to its 
fullest extent, and push to its very furthest limits. 

We are now eome to the newspapers of the eighteenth century, which 
might almost be looked upon as bemg in their infancy, seeing that no 
regular made its appearance until 1721. The press, however, 
enndliciiqditiitpnad the newspapers of the time were by no means such 
contemptible productions as they have been represented. It is with us a 
question w the Stamp Act of 1712 did not aid them in their pro- 
gress, and elevate their character. Previously to that date they had 
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been nothing more than pamphlets, presenting sometimes ‘7 a sin 
topic of news—‘“‘halfpenny posts,” and “farthing posts.” The impo- 
sition of a halfpenny stamp raised their price, and made people look for 
more for their money, causing the writers to take more pains in their 
compilation, and introducing a better elass of editors and publishers, and 
more information, put together in a better form. Such men as Swit, 
De Foe, Dr. Johnson, Prior, Addison, Steele, Fielding, and Hawkes- 
worth, became connected with newspaper literature, and the tone of the 
public press began manifestly to improve. It was in the eighteenth 
century that the newspaper became something more than a pamphlet of 
news, and grew into an organ of public opinion. We must bear m mind 
the rigid enforcement of the law of libel which was common in this cen- 
tury—the primitiveness whieh still hung about the process of printing: 
the rust of the chains which had prevented the spread of learnin 

the great difficulties of communication between parts now not a day’s 
journey distant, before we condemn the newspaper of the eighteenth 
century, or put it in comparison with that of the nineteenth. Intelli- 
gence, too, had not spread among the masses; and although there was, 
as Addison and Goldsmith have both remarked, a great appetite for 
news among the public, there was not so much anxiety for information. 

Having duly taken these things into account, we may now glance at 
the newspapers of the time, and form a correct judgment of their merits. 
Reports of debates in parliament were unknown until Edward Cave, the 
founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine—a name which deserves to be 
held illustrious as the “kind Macenas” of Dr. Johnson—contrived to 
procure the substance of them for publication in his magazine. His 
mode of proceeding, according to Sir John Hawkins, was to procure 
admission for himself and a friend or two into the gallery of the House 
of Commons, or some obscure corner of the House of Lords, and there 
privately take down notes of the speaker’s names, and the 
tendencies of their arguments, then retire to a neighbouring tavern to 
compare and adjust their notes, so that, with the aid of their memories, 
they were enabled to give a tolerably correct report of the substance of 
the debates. These reports were tacitly sanctioned for nearly two years, 
when the House of Commons passed a resolution showing how little its 
members relished their constituents being enlightened as to their doings : 

“ April 13, 1738.—Resolved, that it is an high indignity to, and 
notorious breach of the privileges of, this House, any newswriter, in 
letters or other papers, in minutes or under any other denomination, or 
for any printer or any publisher of any printed newspaper of any de- 
nomination, to presume to insert, in the said letters or papers, or to give 
therein any account of the debates or other proceedings of this House, 
or any Committee thereof, as well during the recess as the sitting in 
Parliament; and that this House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against any and all such offenders.” 

But the fertile brain of Cave was not to be balked in this design by 
any threat of pains and penalties, but invented an ingenious scheme for 
continuing his reports; and, in June, 1738, first appeared, in the 
Historical Chronicle, forming a supplement to his magazine, “ An 
Appendix to Captain Lemuel Gulliver’s Account of the famous Empire 
of Lilliput,” headed “ Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput.” The 
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Dukes were “ Nardacs,”’ the Lords “ Hurgoes,” and the Commoners 
‘‘Clinabs ;” the letters in their respective names being slightly trans- 
or disarranged, as ‘“‘ the Nardac Befdort” (Duke of Bedford), “the 
urgo Toblat” (Lord Talbot), “Sir Rob, Walilup” (Walpole), “ Let- 
tyltno” (Lyttelton), ‘‘ Brustath” (Bathurst), ‘‘ Feaukes” (Fox), ‘ Ooyn” 
(Wynn), &c., &e. Guthrie, the historian, arranged these debates for 
Cave; but, in 1740, Dr. Johnson, who had associated himself with Cave, 
undertook the reporting. Mr. Nicholls says that Johnson himself told 
him that he used only to “fix upon a speaker’s name, then to make an 
ment for him and conjure up an answer;’’ but he deeply repented 
of the fraud before he died. Dr. Hawkesworth succeeded Johnson, and, 
on April 3, 1747, Cave, as well as Astley of the London Magazine, were 
ordered into the custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, “ complaint 
having been made against them for printing in their respective maga- 
zines an account of the trial of Simon Lord Lovat.” After several 
harassing examinations, they received a reprimand and were discharged 
from custody, on paying the fees, “begging pardon of the House, and 
promising never to offend in like mauner again.” 

Cave’s enterprising spirit would not bear the curb, and in 1752 he 
again published his parliamentary debates, though in a conciser form, and 
in the shape of a letter prefaced by the following noble rebuke: ‘ The 
following heads of speeches in the H of C were given me by a 
gentleman, who is of opinion that members of parliament are accountable 
to their constituents for what they say as well as what they do in their 
legislative capacity; that no honest man who is entrusted with the liber- 
ties and purses of the people will ever be unwilling to have his whole con- 
duct laid. before those who so entrusted him without disguise—that, if 
every gentleman acted upon this just, this honourable, this constitutional 
principle, the electors themselves only would be to blame if they re- 
elected a person guilty of a breach of so important a trust.” 

Some years afterwards we find the debates reported as ‘“ Proceedings 
in the two Political Club-rooms,” when the speakers were dubbed with 
the names of the ancient Romans, as ‘Marcus Cato,” for the Earl of 
Bath; ‘* Caius Claudius Nero,” for the Earl of Winchelsea ; ‘“‘ Cn. Falo- 
rius,” for Fox ; and “ Julius Florus,” for Pitt—a key to the names being 
given during the recess of the parliament. 

Up to the year 1782 the names of the speakers were still expressed by 
the initials, or the first and last letters, with a dash, or a sufficient number 
of asterisks to denote the other letters. It was amusing enough to find 
P. Ventidius, Q. Maximus, M. Cato, Cn. Domitius Calvinus, and A. 
Posthumius resuscitated in the London Magazine of 1750, and engaged 
in a debate on the English Mutiny Bill; but when we find, some years 
afterwards, Mr. B***e resisting a motion before the House for immediately 
arresting the printers who have dared to publish its proceedings, we think 
he was worthy of a better fate, and that so noble a champion of a popular 
and constitutional right ought to have his name emblazoned in full as 


Epmunp Burke. 
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A WAKING DREAM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FELON’S REVERIE.” 


From THE Danisu. By Mrs. Busuey. 


He sat alone. It was not twilight, it was night, deep, dark night. 
He had extinguished the lamp, for he wished that all around him should 
be gloomy as his own sad thoughts. Even the fitful glimmering light, 
which was cast by the fire in the stove on the objects near it, was dis- 
agreeable to him, for it showed him a portion, at jeast, of the scene of 
his bygone happiness. His bitter sorrow seemed to have petrified all his 
faculties, and entirely blasted his life; he did not appear to reflect, he 
only felt. The deep sighs that every now and then burst from his com- 
pressed lips were all that gave sign if ecdilines about him. That agitated 
tremor, those wild lamentations, those burning tears—the glowing lava 
which grief’s volcano casts forth, lay hidden amidst the ashes of mute 
and agonised suffering. 

But a few years before he had been the most hopeful of lovers ; and 
somewhat later, the happiest of husbands and of fathers. Now, all—all 
was lost! Death had stretched forth his mighty hand and taken his 
treasures from him ; blow after blow had fate thus inflicted on his 
bleeding heart. He—the strong man—the high-minded—the richly 
endowed—sat there like a lifeless statue, without purpose, without 
motion, without energy: all had been swept away in the earthquake 
which had engulphed the happiness of his home, and he had not power 
to raise a new structure upon the ruins of the past. 

While he was sitting thus, a momentary blaze in the fire showed him 
the portrait of his departed wife, which hung against the wall. How 
many recollections the sight of it awakened! Oh, how distinctly he 
remembered the day when that painting had been finished for him! It 
was a short time before his marriage ; he was gazing on it in an ecstasy 
of delight, when the lovely original cast her beaming eyes on him and 
whispered, ‘ Do you really think it beautiful? Is it so beautiful, that 
when I become old and grey-headed, you may look at my picture and 
remember your love, your feelings for me, when we were both young ?” 
And when he assured her, that for him she would always be young, she 
replied so sweetly, “‘Oh, I am not afraid of becoming old by your side ; 
it will be so delightful to have lived a long life of love with you !” 

Alas! he was still young, but he had to wander through perhaps a 
long, long life alone. How had he beheld her last? She was lying in 
her coffin—young and lovely, but pale and motionless. And he—who 
still breathed and felt—he it was who had clung in despair to that coffin 
—he who, with a breaking heart, had laid her dark hair smoothly on 
her marble-white cheek, had pressed his lips for the last time on her cold 
forehead, had folded her transparent hands, and bedewed them with his 
tears, and had laid his throbbing head on that so lately beating heart, 
which never, never more would thrill with sorrow or with joy. But who 
could describe that depth of grief, that rending of the soul, that agonising 
convulsion of the heart, when the last farewell look on earth—the long, 
Jan.—VOL, CII. NO. CCCCIX. G 
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eager, parting look—was taken, and the head was raised from the 
harrowing contemplation of those beloved features, which were soon to 
be snatched and hidden from his gaze! Then despair seized upon him, 
and his grief could find no relief in tears. 

In these heart-breaking recollections his spirit was long absorbed ; at 
length he pressed his hands on his aching temples, burst into a flood of 
tears, and exclaimed : 

«Oh, thou whom I loved so truly! hast thou indeed forsaken me ? 
Can it be possible that thou hast dissevered thyself from my soul ? Oft 
have I dreamed that thou wert hearkening to my lamentations, that thou 
wert lingering by my side, and soothing my sorrow! But it was fancy— 
cheating fancy! Thou who didst feel so much affection for me—thou 
who wert never deaf to my prayers—hast thou heard me, and yet not 
answered me? How often during the sad weary night have I not called 
upon thee, and implored for one moment, for but one short moment 
again to look upon thee! See—lI stretch forth my arms and embrace 
only the empty air—I gaze around for thee, but am left in oppressive 
solitude. Oh, if thou canst hear me, beloved spirit !—if it be possible 


19? 


that thou canst hear me—come, oh come!” His voice was choked by 
tears. 

At length when the watery mist had passed from his eyes, removing, 
as it were, a veil from before them, he gazed wearily on the darkness 
around, and perceived a faint ray of light, which gradually seemed to 
become clearer. At first he thought it was the moon casting its uncertain 
gleams through the window ; but the light seemed to extend itself. The 
corner of the room opposite to him seemed illuminated by a pale, tremu- 
lous lustre that spread down to the floor. His heart beat violently as he 

azed intently at the miraculous light. By degrees it assumed something 
ike a shape, an airy, yo cus gure, clad in a shining garment that 
glittered like the stars of heaven; and when it turned its countenance 
towards him, he recognised the features of her he had lost, but radiant in 
celestial peace and glory. Her clear eyes, which were fixed upon him, 
beamed with an expression of indescribable benignity. 

The deep grief that had oppressed his spirit gave place to a wonderful, 
a mysterious feeling of holy calmness which he had never before expe- 
rienced. 

“Oh, speak !” he entreated softly, as if he were afraid to disturb the 
beautiful apparition, and holding his clasped hands beseechingly towards 
it—“ Oh! let me hear that voice, the echo of whose dear accents still 
lives in my heart! Hast thou taken compassion on me ?” 

“ Didst thou not call me?” replied the apparition, in a faint subdued 
tone, yet so full of tenderness and affection that it seemed to inspire 
him with new life. “Hast thou not often called me? I could no 
longer withstand thy supplication. The sorrows and sufferings of earth 
have lost their bitterness and their sting for those who have become 
heavenly spirits—those who have seen the Omnipotent face to face ; but 
thy grief touched my heart even in the midst of blessedness. I could not 
be happy whilst thou wert wretched. Often have I hovered around thee, 
often ee by thy side, often wafted coolness to thy burning brow ; 
and when thy sadness would then seem to be somewhat soothed, I have 
lain at thy feet, and contemplated thy beloved countenance. I was by 
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thee when thou didst lean weeping over my coffin, and in an agony of 
woe didst cling to that body whence my soul had fled. Oh! how much 
I wished then that thou couldst look up at me, and know how near 
I was to thee! Oh! how willingly I would have embraced thee had the 
Almighty permitted me! I was also with thee when our beloved infant 
lay in its last earthly struggle. My dying child called for me, and the 
heart of the mother yearned to respond to that call whieh had reached 
her, even when surrounded by the happiness of eternity. I came down to 
earth to auswer it. Like an airy shadow I glided through the garden 
s in the still summer night, and all the plants and the flowers ex- 
aled their sweetest fragrance to salute me, for they felt that I had come 
from a better world. And nature spoke to me with its spirit-voice, and 
besought me to consecrate its soil with my ethereal step. The dark 
elder-tree and the blushing rose-bush made signs to me, asking me if I 
remembered how often they had shed their perfume around us, when you 
and I, wrapt in our mutual happiness, used to wander in the soft even- 
ings, arm in arm—heart answering heart—eye meeting eye—through 
the verdant alleys and flower-enamelled walks; but I could not limger 
over these sweet remembrances, | passed on to watch the death-bed of 
the little innocent who longed so for its mother. And when thou, my 
beloved! overcome by affliction, let thine aching head sink in helpless 
sorrow on its couch, our child lay, peaceful and joyous, in my embrace, 
and ascended to heaven with me to pray for thee. Oh, dearest one! 
how canst thou think that death has power to sever hearts that have 
once been united in everlasting love!”’ 

He listened in mute and breathless ecstasy to those words, which 
sounded as the softest melody to his enraptured ear. When the voice 
ceased, he stretched forth his arms towards the beloved shade, and said, 
beseechingly, 

“Forgive me, angel of Paradise—forgive me! I feel now that the 
happiness of heaven is so great that nothing mortal can compare with it. 
Yet for my sake thou hast left awhile this inconceivable felicity, and 
deignest to assuage my grief, and to speak balm to my heart. Thanks, 
blessed spirit—thanks ! my path shall no longer be gloomy—my life no 
longer lonesome !” 

“Thou wilt sigh no more—thou wilt no longer weep ?” asked the 
spirit, with a radiant smile. 

“ Thou shalt be my guardian angel, blessed spirit !” he replied, in deep 
emotion. 

“God be thanked!” ejaculated the spirit in holy joy. It waved its 
shadowy hand to him, and as it seemed to turn to move away, its airy 
robe sparkled luminously for a moment: it then glittered more and 
more faintly, till it looked like the twinkling of some distant star. 

Then earth-born wishes seized again upon /is heart. 

“Alas!” he cried, as he made an involuntary movement towards 
the vanishing shadow, “shall I, then, never behold thee more in this 
world ?” 

A holy light passed over the scarcely-defined features of the spirit, 
while it replied as if from afar— 

“Yes! once more—but only once. When thy last hour approaches 
—when the bitterness of death is past—then shalt thou tell those who 
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watch by thy couch, and who, incredulous, will deem thy words the 
raving of delirium—then shalt thou tell them that a messenger from a 
— world is standing by thy side. That messenger will be me. I 

come to kiss the last breath from thy pale quivering lips, to gladden 
the last glance of thy closing eyes, and after the heart’s last pulsation, to 
receive thy parted soul, and be its guide to the realms of endless happi- 
ness, where I now await thee.” 

He listened and bowed his head. When he raised it—all was dark and 
empty. He went to the window, and looked out upon the dazzling 
snow, and up to the brilliant star-lit heavens, and prayed in sadness, but 
with earnest devotion. 

He lives to perform his duties, to do good to his fellow-creatures, to 
serve his God! He is never gay nor lively; but he is tranquil and 
content. He loves quiet and solitude. He loves in winter to lose himself 
in meditation while gazing on the calm, cold face of Nature; and in 
summer to loiter in silence, till a late hour at night, amidst his garden’s 
sweetly-scented walks. He is a lonely wanderer on the earth ; yet not 
= so lonely as he is thought to be, for he is often soothed by 

elightful dreams, and then he smiles happily, as if in his visions he had 
been consoled by the presence of a beloved being. 

If his soul sometimes ventures humbly to indulge in the wish that it 
might soon enter into death’s peaceful land, none can tell ; his silent 
aspirations are known to none—to none but Him who sees into the 
deepest recesses of the human heart. 








CHRISTMAS EV E—1854. 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


“Tr is Christmas Eve again,” 
Saith the heart that hath no sorrow ; 
“ Pile the hearti with blazing logs, 
Hang the mistletoe on high, 
Pledge the loving and the loved, 
Who are met to greet the morrow, 
And with song, and laugh, and story, 
Let the happy hours fleet by. 


“ Death and pain have left unscathed, 
Those our hearts have fondly cherished ; 
From the group around the fire 
Not a face we love hath gone ; 
Not a leaf in joy’s bright crown, 
Not a bud of hope hath perished, 
And the dear familiar voices 
Have lost no gladsome tone.” 


“It is Christmas Eve again,” 
Crieth many a voice of anguish ; 

“To our chambers : there, in darkness 

And alone, to weep and pray 











































For the treasures of our homes, 
Who on beds of torture languish, 

For our brave and gallant soldiers 
Who are fighting far away.” 


Stricken by a common blow, 
See the peer and peasant bending, 
They have seen the forms depart 
They shall never welcome ot ; 
And upon the wintry night, 
Hark ! to woman’s wail ascending, 
For the life-streams welling vainly 
In ambition’s desert track, 


There are cries and moans to-night 
For the young and brave departed, 
Who, cold and lifeless, slumber 
On the field their blood hath bought ; 
And the tears of thousands flow 
For the high and noble-hearted 
Who sleep beneath the foreign soil 
Where fearlessly they fought. 


Give the mourners laurel wreaths, 
Soothe them with the battle’s story, 
Tell them how for the lost lives 
Russian blood in streams was shed. 
Let us drown the cries of woe 
With the thrilling shout of “ Glory !” 
And give the pale throng sounding words 
Who sorrow for their dead. 


Can the rabble’s loud acclaim 

Give the matron and the maiden 
The husband and the lover 

Who have fallen in the fight ¢ 
Can the overthrow of foes 

Ease the hearts by anguish laden ? 
Can laurels dry the bitter tears 

Which fall so fast to-night ? 


Nay, the triumph of our arms 
Seems to mock their desolation ; 
What avails those broken hearts 
Who has lost, or who has won? 
There is mourning deep and loud 
In the homesteads of the nation, 
And the low’ring clouds of battle 
Veil the brightness of the sun. 
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WANTED A WIFE! 


Ir the reader of this true story wishes to be informed who I am, I can 
tell him in a very few words, I’m a poor devil without money, position, 
or prospects, and yet, I may be allowed to say without flattering myself, 
I am highly deserving of all three. As long as I was young, I was a 
spoiled child of fortune—that is to say, through the indulgence of my 
excellent father, a doctor in large practice, I gratified every wish of my 
heart. Oh, those happy university days !—though they were not spent 
in the legture-room. I was always considered a lighthearted, lightheaded 
lad, and, as long as I was so, fortune granted me her sweetest smiles. 
But she is a woman, like all whose name is weakness and frailty. Now 
that I am a man, and would gladly put away childish things, I am the 
very lowest on her wheel. My father is dead, and left me nothing. 
Eight-and-twenty years of age, J am not able to calculate with certainty 
on my next day’s dinner. I have eaten my terms, it is true; but the 
road to practice is a thorny one at the best. And then there are certain 
leeches belonging to an earlier period, impertinent, dunning scoundrels, 
whom I cannot possibly make believe that ex nihilo nihil fit. 

It is equally true that I have an aunt living at Cheltenham, who is 
said to be fabulously rich. She is a widow, and childless, and I have 
some faint recollection of her, when she came to pay us a visit, as a 
stately, though somewhat capricious and haughty, dame. Unfortunately, 
we have had a quarrel, an eternal quarrel, 1t came about thus. About 
five years ago I took a walking tour through Wales. I was then at the 
acme of my youthful happiness. Healthy, cheerful, full of brilliant 
anticipations, I regarded the world in the rosiest colours. I] was in a 
glorious temper, and yet, at the same time, I felt a foreboding that some- 
thing exquisitely pleasant was about to happen to me. Up to the present 
I had never been really in love: such feelings had only been transitory. 
In these hours of my solitary tour, surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
my heart expanded and gave way to its best feelings, earnestly longing 
for that which I still wanted to render me perfeetly happy. How could 
I imagine that the object of my wishes was so close at hand? 

While climbing a steep mountain path beneath the leafy shade of some 
majestic oaks, I became an involuntary witness of a most charming scene. 
Before me, in a grass-covered glade, whence a splendid panorama of the 
vale below could be enjoyed, I perceived a happy party of ladies and 
gentlemen, and the sight had really something fairly-like about it from 
the contrast it presented to the silent, solitary woods around me. I 
stopped as if spell-bound, bowed, spoke—I know not what—and in a very 
short time I was enjoying their merry frolics heart and soul. There were 
several elder and younger ladies present ; among the latter a young girl 
of some sixteen years of age, who resembled a budding rose among less 
noble and precious flowers. But no, I will not describe her: it would be 
impossible for cold, dead words to do justice to her countless charms. 

I requested and received permission to join the party for the rest of the 
day. Oh! what a day it was! I rarely quitted Lucy's side—that was 
the dear girl’s name. We chatted, jested, and laughed together as if we 
had been acquainted for years, and the rest of the party were too liberal 
to see anything improper or dangerous in our harmless frolics. How 
quickly the hours passed away, and ah! how soon was evening there, and 
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with it the hour of separation. The ladies of the party, fatigued with 
their day’s amusement, returned to their inn, but my hopes of drinking 
deeper from the cup. of bliss the next morning were most terribly 
frustrated. An accident had happened to me. While walking along the 
side of the hill, Lucy suddenly exclaimed, “Oh! whatalovely flower that 
is below there!” d ran down with lightning speed; but, unfortunately, 
my foot slipped, and I rolled a considerable 5 eset down the hill. I 

uickly regained my feet, and Lucy’s cry of terror at the moment of my 
All as well as her pallid face and gentle, grateful smile when I handed 
her the flower, were an abundant recompense for the fright and the slight 
pain in my foot which I at first felt. In truth, there appeared to be no- 
thing the matter; but on walking further the pain grew more violent— 
at last even insupportable—so that with difficulty I reached the inn. All 
the remedies employed were of no avail, and during the night my foot 
swelled so, that any chance of continuing my journey was lost, and I 
could not even leave my bed. I have never seen Lucy since: before day- 
break the party quitted the house. : 

Who can describe the misery of my situation? The bodily pain of 
which I was a martyr appeared a mere trifle; but the feelings I now 
experienced for the first time in my life agonised me. Not a word of 
love had been breathed between us, and yet my whole manner on that 
eventful day had revealed it. Did Lucy return my love? Should I 
ever see her again? How should I live without her smile to cheer me ? 
These and a hundred other questions, with a multitude of extraordinary 
schemes and plans, which only the madness of a loving heart at the age 
of three-and-twenty can invent, tortured me during the eight days of my 
confinement. Alas! my hopes were “ty slight! Lucy had passed away 
like a dream that leaves no trace behind. I knew not whence she came or 
whither she had gone, her name, nor her abode. She was ina similar state 
of ignorance about myself. I had intended to reveal this to her the next day. 

Just at this time, when I was full of my love-dreams, a letter came 
from my aunt at Cheltenham, with the strangest pe agen in the world. 
The worthy lady wished to marry me. She had an adopted daughter, 
whom she had brought up since the death of her parents, a pearl, a jewel, 
the ornament of her sex ; her dearest wish was to see this her favourite 
happy, and she had at the same time thought of me, whose fortune was 
equally dear to her, if I showed > pend deserving of it, that is, if I studied 
industriously, and had prospects of success at the bar. We could some day 
form a happy couple, for ie would assuredly treat the good child as her 
beloved and real daughter. The last words were underlined, and struck 
my father most of all. ‘ Accept,” he said; “ she’s a bird of Paradise !” 
“T won’t!” I replied with heart and mouth ; and, in truth, treated the 
affair with my usual levity. How could I, whose sole thought Lucy was 
at that time, think without repugnance and horror on an alliance with 
this orphan—this adopted daughter ? 

My over-kind aunt received from my father an apologetic letter of 
refusal; from myself one that was rather merry and humorous (I will say 
that much for it). The latter excited her utmost fury against me, and very 
justly too. Since that time no communication has taken place between 

erself and us, and from a friend of mine at Cheltenham, who is also an 
uaintance of my aunt, I know that the vials of her wrath against me 
are still full. Perhaps, too, my foolish larks, with which she is sure to 
have become acquainted, have done their share in the matter. If, then, 
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I could so far master my pride as to seek favour in her eyes, I should 
have reason to fear an uncourteous and abrupt refusal from om to which 
danger and humiliation I will not expose myself. I must e’en think of 
something else. 

A shipwrecked man, as I am just at present, catches at a straw. I 
think no more of marrying Lucy. All my attempts to find her again 
have been fruitless. Still I cannot forget her. She is enshrined in the 
innermost recess of my heart, like a beloved and revered talisman, and 
surrounded by the fairest flowers of memory. To speak the truth, it is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me if and whom I marry. But I cannot 
be equally indifferent to the storms and breakers which have cast my shi 
of life ashore, and now tear away one plank after the other. A wife 
might be the hawser to bear me safely on shore. I will try it. Daily I 
read in the papers matrimonial advertisements, in which bashful youths 
or honourable widowers desire a companion for life in this “no longer 
unusual manner,” either through “a lack of female society,” or else 
“great pressure of business.” They are all excellent fellows, true 

heenixes of men, generally young, well educated, sound in mind and 
Limb, ossessing’ a competency, &c. It is only surprising that they are 
so modest in their demands. Of course it is but natural thatthe lady 
wanted should be young, pretty, amiable, and domestic, and that is the 
least that can be asked. More serious certainly is the inevitable mention 
of “a fortune in her own hands of from one to three thousand pounds, 
which can be secured on herself, if desired.” But it will always be worth 
notice, with what amiable, I may say bashful, reserve this harsh point, 
which in this aap, iA material world cannot be omitted, is placed at the 
very end of the advertisement, and under what flowers of eloquence it is 
usually concealed. This “no longer unusual method” I will try, or 
rather, I have already done so. 

I have diligently studied this branch of literature, and believe I am 
perfectly conversant with it. The chief thing is to be as careful and 
select in what one says, as in that which is left unmentioned. A wide 
and free field must be left for feminine anticipation and curiosity, so that 
they may be irresistibly attracted like the bird by the fowler’s call. I 
think I have succeeded in producing something super-excellent. M 
advertisement lies finished and sealed up before me, and will immediately 
wing its way to the office of the Aforning Post. I hope and wish the 
best success ; for only this very morning I had a pleasant visit from an 
old friend, far too closely /ié with me, who inquired in a sympathising 
manner after the state of my health, and examined my poor furniture 
with strangely-longing glances. 


A very pe urge pared has happened at first starting in my search 


for a wife, which has quite spoiled all my anticipations. I had several 
letters to write on that day; two of them, the one to my friend already 
mentioned at Cheltenham, the other to the newspaper, lay sealed before 
me, both exactly similar in shape and size. At the moment when I was 
going to address them I was interrupted by a visitor, and when left alone 
an hour later, I most unfortunately mistook the letters. Thus my 
advertisement went to my Cheltenham friend, while the other reached 
the Post. Both were of course sent back to me. My friend, an honest, 
worthy fellow, poured forth a deluge of good-humoured satire upon me, 
but concluded thus: “Try it! you do not seem to me condemned your 
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whole life long to bear the ill-humour and caprice of Dame Fortune, 
Perhaps you may be successful, and then you will be all right for life.” 
If I must speak the truth, I had an indescribable feeling of shame on 
reading this letter. So long as the secret was my own, the affair ap- 
to me pleasant and attractive; but now, when a second eye had 
peered into it, it seemed to me absurd and out of taste. I had the 
greatest inclination to throw my masterpiece into the fire, and bid adieu 
to my scheme for ever. Buta glance at the penniless condition of my 
urse, at the desert of my future life, on which I could see no green or 
reshening spot, overcame my feelings of repugnance and drove me to 
act. I fancied myself a gambler who stakes his last sovereign on a card, 
to have either everything or nothing: the present stake was my own 
charming person, and so gloomy and miserable were my feelings at the 
moment, that, contrary to my usual practice, I had a very mean opinion 
of the value of the stake. I carried the advertisement myself to the 
office, and had the extraordinary gratification of seeing it the next day 
snugly ensconced between two other advertisements, one offering a reward 
for a dog, while the other promised the highest price for cast-off apparel. 
For a whole week I daily visited the post-office to which I had directed 
my letters, and constantly my bashful inquiry was responded to by the 
postmaster’s reply of “ Nothing !” With each negative my hope sank a 
degree nearer zero, and it was just verging on the freezing point, when, 
on the ninth day, it rose ten degrees through a sudden change in the 
temperature. At last there was a letter with my initials: a gracefully 
folded dillet doua—the seal, a dove with a branch of olive. My hand 
trembling with excitement treated the note rather roughly, and before 
quitting the post-office I read the following : 


“Srr,—I have read your advertisement in the Morning Post, and, 
assuming the honesty of its purpose, am not indisposed to enter into 
correspondence with you. Come to-morrow morning at ten to 
Edward’s Hotel, where I shall expect you in No. 3. But one stipula- 
tion is absolutely necessary, namely, that I may appear at our first 
interview masked. I have most urgent reasons for this, which you will 
yourself approve of eventually.” 


No signature, no further explanation! I was in an extraordinary 
state of excitement, which became almost insupportable during the day 
and night intervening ere the eventful moment arrived. I read the note 
at least a hundred times. The handwriting was elegant and ladylike: 
the scent of the paper, the emblem on the seal, seemed to promise happi- 
ness. But the stipulation, so absolutely necessary? Why masked? A 
nervous shudder and cold fit came over me. If she was young and 
beautiful, why then wear a mask? In my rather extensive practice I 
knew no instance in which young and pretty women had the courage to 
conceal the sunshine of their countenance behind an envious cloud, And 
if old and ugly ? Iwas certainly disposed to make some conces- 
sions on these two chief points. If she was rich, very rich—that is, if there 
was a cool thousand, say, to represent each year of her life, then it cer- 
tainly appeared reasonable to close one’s eye to a few years more or less, 
as well as to any lines in the face and form which deviated in a slight 
measure from the line of beauty. But that could only go to a certain 
limit. Thirty years I would put up with, no more. hile thinking of 
this. I still felt the before-mentioned shudder. I have assuredly the 
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ighest respect for the fair sex when they pass a certain age, and no one 
can be more willing to recognise the merits and dignity of a matron ; 
but the thought of such a one as my wife, to have the June of my life 
frostbitten by such a January—no, that is past a joke. 

But all my thinking, fancying, and planning over the letter were of no 
further service than to make the hours slip away more rapidly. No one 
can be angry with me for saying that on this morning I paid more than 
usual attention to my toilette, My glass told me many flattering thin 
when I turned a last inquiring glance upon it. The light indescribable 
traces which the stormy season of youth had left upon my face disap- 
peared entirely beneath my practised hand, and I could with some degree 
of confidence meet a lady who, as I now felt assured, had not assumed 
a mask lest she might annihilate a poor mortal by the divine brilliancy 
of her beauty. A few moments after ten I stood before the mysterious 
door, on the other side of which I should be either unmeasurably happy, 
or make myself unspeakably ridiculous. 

A gentle “Come in,” in harmony with my gentle tap, opened the 
door to me, I entered a richly and deguilly furnished room, indu- 
bitably one of the best in the hotel. That was a good sign. From the 
window a female form advanced to meet me. I could only distinguish her 
height, nothing more. Her face was hidden by a velvet mask, her head 
eovered by a veil; from her shoulders downwards fell a wide silk dress, 
which completely concealed her shape. It was absolutely impossible for 
my generally gy eye in such matters to form the slightest idea as to 
age and figure. In addition, there was no time for observation: the 
moment for speaking had arrived. But what to say? In my whole life 
I never felt in such a state of embarrassment. My insinuating manner, 
generally so successful with the fair sex, utterly Leontel me. I knew 
nothing better to do than to lead the lady to a sofa, with a grace which 
would have done honour to a dancing-master, and then placing myself 
on a chair before her, I at last stuttered, rather absurdly, I must allow ; 

* ] received your kind note, which procured me this happy interview.” 

* What have you to say to me?” was whispered gently and timidly from 
beneath the mask. But though the voice was so subdued, my sharp and 

ractised ear immediately perceived that it wanted the freshness of youth. 

** Madam, I am in such circumstances, and have reached that time of 
life when it is not desirable to live alone.” 

** You, therefore, want a companion. But you must confess you have 
chosen an unusual method for finding one.” . 

*‘ Not so very unusual,” I replied, with the consciousness of returnin 
courage. “In all the — papers there are repeated notices like the 
one which procured me the happiness of this meeting. And if report may 
be believed, those are generally the happiest marriages which are formed 
without any previous acquaintance and through a pleasant accident.” 

“Still, sir, there must be some special reason why a person should trust to 
accident in such an important step as marriage. May Ibe permitted to ask 
what induced you to look for a wife in this way, however usual it may be ?” 

No question could be more unpleasant or unexpected. In my adver- 
tisement I had artistically veiled this point in a mystical obscurity, and it 
will be remembered how much I based my hopes on this clever silence, 
which I trusted would excite female curiosity. And now an importunate 
hand tried roughly to raise this veil. What should I say?—the truth? 
But with what face could I confess that only the most terrible embarrass- 
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ments had forced me to take this step? Would not all the charmin 
illusions, beneath which I desired to conceal my reasons, be dissipated 
immediately by the coarsest, most vulgar prose? I must co ntl 
try to escape by some side-path. “May I reply by asking,” I said, 
“what induced you to t me this interview?” 

«We will speak of that presently,” she answered very calmly. “ We 
must naturally become acquainted with each other, and by all the rules 
of society it is your place to begin our confidences. I cannot conceal 
from you that it seems to me almost inexplicable why you seek a wife 
through the papers.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ Are you astonished at it ? Why, such a young, and may I be allowed 
to add, # nontar man.” I bowed with a pleasant smile. 

“In addition, your manners can only have been acquired in the most 
select circles. I am quite certain that it was not ‘the paucity of your 
“— acquaintances’ which caused you to take this step.” 

ad the matter not been so confoundedly serious, I must have laughed 
at these words. Good Heavens! it had been constantly my misfortune 
that I had known too many of the sex. 

* No, no!” I exclaimed, assuming a jocular tone, “ I cannot complain 
in that respect. But do you consider it so strange that a man may know 
many ladies, and yet not find one of them with whom he would venture 
to spend his whole life ?” 

“ Perhaps you have never meant it or tried seriously, Or, as I would 
most be inclined to fancy, you have not the time for it. You area 
much occupied, active man. Your hours are precious; you do not wish 
to waste them in long searching and selecting. Am I right ?” 

I would have given much at this moment to see the lady’s face. I 
could not in any way judge from her calm, regular tone, whether she 
was making a fool of me or speaking seriously. But however it might 
be, satire or seriousness, both were equally unpleasant to me. I found 
myself exposed to the purgatory of an examination to which my “ great 
go” had been child’s play. 

“I like,” she continued, as I did not immediately reply, “men of 
activity. Hence I shall be excessively pleased, and my respect for you 
be inereased, if I hear from you that you have an honourable, even if 
slender, mode of life. At any rate, you owe it to me to tell me this, ere 
we can proceed to the chief point of our interview.” 

What evil demon was hidden behind this mask? She attacked the 
most suseeptible spots with a calmness which was too natural to be 
studied and too pointed to be quite purposeless. I felt like a new patient 
at a hydropathie establishment over whom a bucket of water is every 
moment poured. Still I plucked up a heart, and answered, boldly, 

“‘T have studied the law.” 

“ Have you any official appointment ?” 

“No; I am still a barrister without much practice.” For all in the 
world I could not have uttered the word “ briefless.” But she released 
me from my anxiety, and said, with an incomparable naiveness : 

“Then, in fact, you are a briefless barrister. That is certainly bad; 
but still such a person may become lord chancellor, if he possesses talents, 
industry, and a little money,” she added, with an almost satirical in- 


flection of her voice. 
The last word was the most reasonable she had yet uttered. My 
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almost frozen hopes were slightly revived, and I listened with a deep 
breath of satisfaction to the following words : 

‘Come, sir,” she said, good-humouredly, “let us be candid to each 
other. Why are we attempting mutual deception? I think I see it all 
clearly. You are looking for a wife who has money.” 

*‘ Not that alone,” I cried quickly, and felt that all the blood in my 
body flew to my cheeks. 

Still, that’s the main point. Confess it would not have occurred to 
you to select ‘this no longer uncommon’ method, unless you were seek- 
ing a handsome fortune; and at the same time—as the two cannot be 
separated—a wife.” 

** Oh, you are severe—very severe.” 

‘Only true,”’ she replied, calmly. ‘And now, sir, we have reached 
the point where we can begin our bargaining. I possess fortune. Come, 
now, what price do you set on yourself? But no, that would be really 
an impertinent question. How much do you fancy you require to make 
you comfortable for life ?” 

I cannot deny that the rather sarcastic tone which I fancied I caught 
in these words, horribly annoyed me. The blood poured to my heart, 
and, rising from my chair and feeling for my hat, I said, very seriously : 

‘It would be perhaps better, madam, for us to break off our negotia- 
tion. All that you have said up to the present appears to me strange, 
and does not please me. I am by no means certain whether you are jesting 
with me or speaking seriously. Were the former the case, you have quite 
mistaken me. ‘This step of mine, I confess, was induced by a harsh 
necessity, but, nevertheless, was honourably and seriously meant. If that 
is not recognised, I shall not say another word, but take my leave.” 

“No! stop, I beg you,” she replied quickly, and gently pulled me 
down again on my chair. ‘ We have not yet come to the main point. 
You mentioned a harsh necessity. It is certainly hard for a young man 
like yourself, young, ambitious, and full of hope, to sigh beneath the yoke 
of depressing cares and embarrassment. I possess, as I said, the magic 
staff by which to dispel them at once. What do you say to thirty thou- 
sand pounds ?” 

Thirty thousand pounds! I started, as if a cannon had been fired close 
to my ear, at hearing this immense fortune stated. I probably cut a very 
absurd face, for the lady continued : 

“Pray do not doubt the truth of my words. I am ready to give you, 
presently, every possible proof of my circumstances. You will perhaps 
convince yourself that I have spoken somewhat under the truth.” 

“ But, gracious Heavens!” I cried, “thirty thousand pounds are a 
fortune which would bring as many men to your feet. Why seek a 
husband in this manner, when you could have a free choice among the 
best and most distinguished ?” 

** You had your reasons—cannot I also have mine?” she whispered, 
very gently and bashfully. 

“Ah I guessed her reasons only too correctly! What a monster must 
she be, when even thirty thousand pounds were not able to endow her 
with youth and beauty! But though I felt in a complete whirl, I forced 
myself to say with pretended calmness: ‘I fancy I can guess your rea- 
sons, madam. May I express my sentiments ?” 

Speak, sir. It is of no avail making any mystery of what must be 
at the next moment revealed.” 
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“ You desired,” I continued, “to be masked at our first interview. 
Perhaps you distrust your beauty !” 

“My beauty? Oh, sir, do not force me to a painful confession. J am 
not handsome.” She uttered this with a sigh which expressed more than 
did her words. 

“No one can be judge in his own cause. There is a beauty which is 
not found in the features, but in the mind, and which impresses the signet 
of its divine origin and nobility on the least beautiful countenance. Why 
will you not leave the verdict to me, by removing this envious mask from 
your features ?” 

“No, no; I cannot,” was her reply, in a most decided tone. “ You 
will not see my face till all is decided between us, either yes or no. What 
you said about beauty could be true—if I was young.” 

“ Not young, then?” I asked, in an almost doleful tone, for the sake 
of saying something. ' 

“No, sir; the days of my youth appear to me like a dream.” 

“In this instance, too, persons’ views are very different,” I replied, 
eagerly. ‘What you call ‘not young’ is, perhaps, only a decided, 
matured, and staid age, when solid and valuable qualities are a rich com- 
pensation for the transitory and always doubtful charms of youth.” It can 
be seen from this answer what deep root the thirty thousand pounds had 
taken in my mind, and how I was determined to defend them @ outrance. 

“ What do you call a ripe and matured age?” she asked, so gently 
that I could scarcely distinguish it. 

I hesitated for a moment ere I answered —“ I have known most amiable 
ladies, who had reached the middle period of life, between thirty and forty.” 

A loud “ Ah!” of pain reached my ear, and I cannot deny that this 
“ Ah!” gave me a shivering fit. 

“T will not deceive you,” the lady whispered, in a tone of unspeak- 
able embarrassment and shame; “double the thirty, and then you have 
my age.” 

Had a flash of lightning separated us, I could not have been more 
startled. “ What—sixty ?” I cried, as I started up. 

“ Yes, sir, sixty summers have I already seen; and when I tell you that 
I am a widow, you will know enough to decide either for or against me.” 

*‘ Yes, I know enough,” I said, bitterly, “to see that my foolish step 
has caused us a most painful scene. It will be best to come to a speedy 
decision. I am afraid, madam, that the inequality of our years will form 
an impassable barrier between us. As we fortunately are unacquainted 
with our mutual means and circumstances, we can part, and forget all 
that is past.” 

** Not so, sir,” she said, earnestly and firmly. “Iam by no means 
disposed to let you off so easily. You have induced me to take this 
foolish step, which must compromise me both in your eyes and my own. 
I have a right to demand that you should decide in this affair, which is 
mine as well, not with passionate haste, but after calm reflection. I will 
give you till to-morrow at this time, when I shall expect your final 
decision.” 

“ And if it is in the negative ?” 

“Then I shall be content. You will come, then? I ask your pro- 
mise, that you will come.” 

“On my honour,” I said, as I rushed away. 
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No, it would be impossible to form an idea of my feelings and temper 
when I found myself once again in the open air. I could have laughed 
and, at the same time, vexed myself to death. Why should I deny that 
the thirty thousand pounds had exercised a potent charm upon me? That 
pain my highest aims and boldest expectations. All my cares and 
troubles would be at once removed, and my most high-soaring wishes 
and plans fulfilled. But on the other side, the charming widow of sixty ! 
I mentally pictured myself marching by the side of the dear, hobbling, 
old woman, saw the glances of my friends and acquaintances directed sar- 
castically upon me ; heard their jests and jibes, which wounded me like 
poisoned darts. Impossible! impossible! But to do myself justice, 
something better than vanity was stirring within me. I found it utterly 
incompatible with my notions of honour to make such a bargain. And 
what else would it be than a disgraceful bargain, if I gave up myself, my 

outh, to an old widow, for dirty pelf, with the certainty that we should 
th be wretched? In truth, it cost me no great struggle to remain true 
to my previous determination, and firm as a rock, I proceeded at the 
appointed hour to the hotel. I found the lady in the same room, and 
masked as she had been the day before. 

*‘ Madam,”’ I said reverentially to her, “I have in the first place 
to offer my most humble apologies for placing you in such a cruel 
position through my inconsiderate conduct. I know not what induced 
you to enter into negotiation with me in consequence of my advertise- 
ment. But, whatever was the cause, I beg you earnestly to give up 
every thought of a union between us. We could not be happy. My 
conscience and my honour forbid me offering you my hand, or accepting 
yours. The inequality in our ages is too considerable, and your fortune 
too large, for any one else to imagine that any but the dirtiest motives 
impelled me to such a step. And so let us part.” 

“Ts that your last firm determination ?” was asked in a low, scarcely 
perceptible, voice. 

** My irrevocable decision,” I replied, firmly. 

“ Well then, there is no danger in my taking off my mask.” 

With these words, uttered rapidly and merrily, the lady tore off her mask. 

Good Heavens! what did I see! a youthful countenance! and a second 
glance caused me to exclaim, ‘‘ Lucy, Lucy !” 

It was my fair unknown: more beautiful and blooming than ever my 
imagination pictured her. I was about to rush towards her. 

** Keep back, sir!” she cried, in her clear silvery voice and with spark- 
ling eyes ; “ you have rejected my hand.” 

“Not you, Lucy, not you! No, I have not been guilty of such treason 
to youth, beauty, and love.” 

At this moment a door opened, and another voice was heard : 

‘Good gracious! what is the matter ?”’ 

I looked round. A fresh surprise, fresh astonishment—my aunt stood 
in propria persond before me! I was motionless as if I saw a ghost 
before me. 

“Eh, eh !” she said, scolding good-humouredly, “it’s you, nephew ? 
What have you to do with my daughter ?” 

The scales fell from my eyes. 

“Oh! now all is clear!’ I shouted. “ You-—you were the good kind 
widow, who led me yesterday to hope I should possess your hand ?” 
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“Yes, you young rascal, you rejected me point-blank. Get out of my 
sight.” 

“No, aunt, here is a magnet which irresistibly attracts me. Then 
Lucy, my Lucy, is your yi daughter ?” / 

“Your Lucy! you are mad, my boy. You rejected her five years ago.” 

“Oh, why do yee remind me of it? Who could imagine that the 
Lucy of the Welsh mountains and the Cheltenham orphan were one and 
the same person? If I answered then impertinently and negatively, was 
it not through 1 excessive love for her? You should not reproach, but 
rather praise me for it.” 

“ And reward you in the bargain with this angel’s hand? that’s what 
you mean, you young rascal ?” 

“T dare to hope it, dearest aunt,” I replied, in the most caressing tone 
I could assume. ‘‘ Oh, surely, when you answered my advertisement it 
was with the purpose of bringing us together.”’ 

“ Well, you cannot be so mad as to fancy I did so on my own account.” 

‘But, my dear aunt, it was a dangerous experiment. What a fearful 
trial you exposed me to; only think of thirty thousand pounds! If I could 
have blinded myself and taken your richly gilded hand ?”’ 

“Then you would have had neither myself nor Lucy, but a very serious 
lecture, which would have put an end to all your wishes of getting a wife 
in that way.” 

“ You see, then, that I am not so bad as you fancied.” 

“T do not think so, or else we should, most assuredly, not have come. 
Thank your friend Watson, in Cheltenham, who has long been your 
most zealous advocate. Through him I know that you have been guilty 
of levity, but never of deliberate crime, and that you had made up your 
mind to settle down and be respectable. Through him, too, I learned 
your precious matrimonial project.” 

“Oh! how glad I am at the mistake in the letters, whieh at first 
caused me so much shame and annoyance.” 

“Certainly ; it was the happiest mistake you ever made in your life, 
By your friend’s persuasion this plan was formed and carried out.” 

“ But, dearest Lucy” —and I turned affectionately towards her—“ did 

ou know that you would meet your chance friend of Wales here ?” 

“ Yes, I knew it,” she said, in charming confusion, and blushing to the 
very roots of her hair. 

‘‘ But how was that possible ? I do not remember telling you my name.” 

“Your friend helped you here too,” my aunt pew sch “ He told us 
of your adventure, without the least idea that Lucy was so intimately 
connected with it. As she displayed the greatest emotion during the 
story, I inquired further, and ys revealed to me that she must be the 
young lady who left such a deep impression on your heart.” 

“Then you must know, too,” I said, fervently, “ that I was rendered 
most wretched by losing her; that I never forgot her, have ever loved 
her—yes, loved her to this hour. Lucy, dare I hope the same from you ?” 

I needed not to wait for an answer. Her beaming eye, her face 
suffused with blushes, said more than a thousand words would have done, 
What she might have replied was lost in the first kiss which I ventured 


to imprint on her pouting lips. 
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HEROIC INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


Traits of heroism, acts of personal prowess, feats of daring, instances 
of unflinching resolve and of the most exemplary fortitude and endurance 
under trying circumstances of climate and exposure, as well as of actual 
combat, impart peculiar lustre to the campaign in the Crimea. If Great 
Britain and France ever sent forth their sons to combat a giant—if a 
small body of men were ever armed to assail a formidable foe—it was on 
this occasion ; and although almost decimated by disease, and dispirited 
by privations and sufferings, it seemed as if every man felt the weight of 
responsibility bear upon his own shoulders, and was prepared to win a 
victory or carry out a campaign upon his own personal account. It had 
been imagined that a long peace would have assuaged the martial spirit 
—that the progress of civilisation, carrying with it habits of luxury and 
indulgence, would have enervated the present generation—it had even 
been averred that cultivation of the mind was inconsistent with war— 
experience has shown the fallacy of all these fancies, and as it was my hi 
known that in the officer the higher the morale and the intellect, the 
greater the efficiency, so it has now been shown, by the unexampled 
extent of the published correspondence of the men themselves, that the 
advanced position in which they stand over those who fought on the 
glorious plains of Crecy and Azincourt, or even at Salamanca and Vitoria, 
has not abated in one iota that cool, calm, determined, unfaltering, iron 
energy, which has ever marked the Anglo-Saxon race in war as in peace. 
We do not hesitate to say that the classic stores of once accomplished 
Greece, and the still more prolific chronicles of once indomitable Rome, 
do not furnish a greater mass of heroic instances concentrated within so 
brief a s of time as have illustrated the campaign in the Crimea. 
The mock sensibility which affects to a hen all that is hurtful to 
man’s precious body, while it would nurse his intellect in the darkness of 
the factory, and sell his soul to Mammon—which despises all that is 
manly and heroic—has met in these very facts a just reproof. The real 
importance which can be attached to the wordy lucubrations of these 
maudlin sentimentalists has now been distinctly tested. Great Britain 
and France are fighting hand in hand for the protection of a fallen race, 
and the preservation of the liberties of the world; perverse must be the 
mind, and cold the heart, which cannot sympathise with them! In 
doing this they are engaged against overwhelming numbers and strong 
sitions, an unscrupulous, proud, bloodthirsty despot, pushing on whole 
ordes of frantic savages to their destruction, even when wounded and 
dying ; and they have to contend against sickness and climate, with very 
inadequate resources, yet are there those who would refuse their mite of 
consolation and sympathy in the shape of practical aid, upon what they 
call poy ach The stern and wrathful expression of the great Arch- 
angel, as he hovers over the blood-stained hills and vales and plains of 
Taurida, must soften down to a pleasant smile by the time it reaches the 
abodes of these favoured few ! 
The Hebrews were formerly a very warlike nation. The books that 
inform us of their wars are neither flattering authors, nor ignorant, but 
were authors inspired by the spirit of truth and wisdom. Their warriors 
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were none of those fabulous heroes, or professed conquerors, whose busi- 
ness it was to ravage cities and provinces, and to reduce foreign nations 
under their dominion, merely for the sake of governing them, or for 
purchasing a name. They were, we have it upon the highest authority, 
wise and valiant generals, “raised up by God to fight the battles of the 
Lord.” If ever nations could claim to be fighting the battles of the 
Lord, it would be when with no objects of ream Shes te they seek to 
repel the ambition of an unprincipled and fanatic ruler, and at every 
sacrifice to attempt the regeneration of countries endeared to us by the 
most ancient traditions, and to uphold the liberties of the whole human 
race. The high priest might go forth as of old, and say, “ Hear, O 
Israel, and be not in fear of your enemies; for the Lord your God fights 
for you ;”” and every man must feel that he reaps in such a conflict a full 
harvest of that glory which raises nations to the pinnacle of true great. 
ness, and to the individual makes even death sweet. ‘“ Remember one 
thing,” said Brigadier Strangways, when slain on the field, “I die the 
death of a soldier.” There is not a more noble saying to be met with 
in the records of antiquity. I die doing my duty. 

When the light division got out of the river Alma, they found 
themselves at once under a heavy fire of guns and musketry. According 
to one account, they did not form because they were all so eager to get at 
the Russians ; according to another, they were obliged to advance pell-mell 
against the batteries. There is truth in both statements. Officers and 
men fell like stricken lions before the shower of projectiles which poured 
down upon them. Three different officers had to take charge of the 
colours of the 7th Fusiliers. Each was killed in succession. On this, as 
on every occasion, they furnished an admirable target for the Russian 
riflemen without being of any service to the regiment. The British 
soldier does not now-a-days look to his colours to move forwards : it is 
sufficient that he sees the enemy. Captain Pearson, aide-de-camp to Sir 
G. Brown, took them from the last poor fellow who had borne them, and 
—— them to the gallant Colonel Yea, but literally torn to pieces with 
shot. 

The Hon. Captain Monck, of the same regiment, had run one man 
through with his sword, and had struck down another (who was in the 
act of firing at him) with a blow of his clenched fist, when he was shot 
dead by the rear-rank man. Another account made the gallant captain 
perform these feats after he had received his death-wound. A private of 
the same regiment rushed to the front and bayoneted in quick succession 
two men of the foremost column of the enemy. 

A deed of daring was enacted on the same field, which, as it has 
already been made the common property of the poet and the artist, need 
not be dwelt upon here. An Englishman had just planted a camp flag 
under the fire of the enemy, in order to mark out the position to be taken 
by a division which was slnndae A Russian left his ranks, ran up to 
the Englishman, killed him, and took the flag. Another English non- 
commissioned officer, observing the movement of the Russian, ran in 
pursuit of him, and shot him with his revolver, recovered the flag, and ran 
as fast as he could back to his ranks, on reaching which he dropped down 
dead, having received no less than seven balls in his body before he fell. 
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Among the many daring exploits of the intrepid men by whose energy 
enitaididiasiemgertes Makan wabentithentiertnights d te 
Alma, not one can be said to surpass the conduct of Lieutenants Lindsey 
and Thistlethwaite, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, the Queen’s colour 

ing carried by the former, and the regimental colour by the latter 
Sm At the moment before the heights were gained, and when 
the deadl ee 
tell friend frome foe, two lieutenants became separated from their 


battalion, and found themselves, with the four sergeants whose duty it 
was to support them, attacked by a body of Russians, whose commanding 
officer led them against the colours. A desperate conflict ensued ; 


the four as, fell under a shower of balls. The Queen’s 
colour, carried by Mr. Lindsey, was torn into stripes, being pierced by a 
shower of bullets. The staff was shot in two; still the t officers 
persevered, aud succeeded in cutting their way h the enemy who 
surrounded them. They were ably assisted, and at right moment, 

Captain Drummond, the adjutant of the regiment, whose horse was at 

t moment shot under him. Lindsey, seeing the danger to which he 
was exposed, rushed to his relief, and with a revolver pistol shot three 
of the assailants. This is one of many instances which we shall have to 
relate of the value of the revolver as a weapon of offence or defence. It 
—— matter at what cost—to be in the hands of every commissioued 

non-commissioned officer in the infantry, and of every private in the 
cavalry, exeept in such regiments as may be provided with the new rifled 
carbines. The standard-bearers ultimately escaped without a 
wound, and succeeded in planting their colours on the heights, which had 
been then but just won from the Russians, Lindsey having actually 
climbed the steep face of the hill with the aid of his broken staff, while 
he owt waved what remained of it with her Majesty’s colours 
over his 

The 95th, with whom Alma was a maiden fight, had their colours so 
riddled through as to render the word Derbyshire almost illegible. It 
was thus made to give way for a more glorious name. 

Lieut.-Colonel Chester, of the 23rd al Welsh Fusiliers, youngest 
and last surviving child of the late Major-General Harry Chester, having 
had his horse shot under him at the passage of the river Alma, he seized 
the colours of the regiment, and advancing at their head, was killed by 
a round-shot just as the Russians were giving way. 

No ensign, eagle, standard, or colour of any kind was displayed by 
the enemy or found on the field. Our regiments marched with their 
colours as a matter of course, and they thus became the especial target 
for the enemy’s riflemen. Thus it was that so many lieutenants, ensigns, 
and sergeants fell. The 33rd Regiment lost no less than —— 
killed and wounded, nearly all of them round the colours. T 


ueen’s 


colour was struck in fourteen, the regimental colour in eleven places. 

Military routine, it is well known, is most obstinately o to imno- 

SSaneaiie andemne ua cid atti con- 

secrated by tradition and usage may well be dispensed with. We live 

in times, when the honest criticisms of the press do not fall entirely 
Sy Gash emach Gael deavhans ahenily 


accomplished, and we 
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hope, among other points to which our attention will be called by the 
force of circumstances, that as we read of the effect of the Minié in 
modern warfare, so we shall hear less of the cocked-hat and gay plumes 
of staff-efficers, especially si ing shame ant An deste ane 
braided regimentals of the o also so inviting to conical balls, waving 


colours bringing down whole broadsides of artillery, and the gay accou- 
icemendd Af -dimenbdahaualtpatiionaakins Medea at 
a ious and barbarous Cossack. 


vied in chivalry with officers and soldiers, When the river 
was passed, and Sir George Brown saw that his men were falling fast 
eee Te tech yee nn Oe 
I will lead you myself.” tly spoken and more gallantly done by 
a man of sixty-six. When he was unhorsed by the enemy’s guna, the 
brave old general hastened to get up and assure the troops that it was 
all right with him, whilst he cheered them on to the assault, There was 
positive rivalry between the Guards and the Rqcocen sete sae 
should be first in the enemy’s stronghold. ‘“ We'll none but Hi 
land bonnets here,” shouted the impetuous Campbell; but before they 
could reach the grim redoubt the were already there. One of 
their officers persevered in the unanimous chorus of “ Forward, 
Guards !” till he got a ball in his mouth. So great was the excitement, 
that one soldier writes that he was tired with sa f So ery key ge 
back before he got into the fight, but once engaged he did not feel it at 
all, and actually stole a furtive glance over his shoulder to see if it was 
there ! 

One unfortunate gun which remained in the chief redoubt, the scene of 
so much honourable rivalry, became an object of animated discussion. 
That the light division had it first there can be little doubt. An officer 
of the 33rd is said to have actually inscribed his name on the trophy. A 
corporal of the 7th Fusiliers also writes—‘‘ A corporal of ours took a 
from six of the Russians, and our names are put on it.” lnepelens aha 
the light division were not able to hold their position. An excepti 
may be taken in favour of a corporal of the 23rd, who is said to have 
remained alone in the enemy’s battery, and to have bayoneted three men 
before assistance came to him. This man, who fi the link between 
ee and the Guards and Highlanders at Alma, was 
moted on the spot. We shall yet hope to see this gun, so often 
and retaken, in the Park, before the Horse Guards. 

Among those who y distinguished themselves in the same battle 
was Mr. C. P. Lane Fox, nephew of the Duke of Leeds, and late a 
lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, from which regiment he retired some 
months since ; but repairing to the East, he got an appointment as aide- 
de-eamp to Brigadier Beatson, with the Bashi-Bazuks, under the title of 
Yusuf Bey. Upon the disbandment of these irreclaimable savages, he 
landed with the brigade of Guards in the Crimea, and appeared upon the 
battle-field in a shooting-jacket ; catching the first stray horse in his 
titi; ip sone iailetatiegshl tn ing up ammunition, and was compli- 
roented for his conduct by his Royal Highness the Duke of C 
on the field. At the elose of the action he was shot through the 
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and in that state bore Captain Charles Baring, of the Coldstream Guards, 
who had lost his arm, off the field. 

Lieutenant W. L. Braybrooke, son of Colonel Braybrooke, of the 
me wo Rifles, fell a martyr to the cause. Being on leave of absence, he 
volunteered to serve in the Crimea with the 95th, and in charging with 
that regiment he met with a glorious death. 

Colonel Blake went with his horse headforemost into the Alma, and 
was completely under water for some seconds. On gaining the other 
bank, and in advance of his regiment, his horse got one ball in his jaw, 
one in his side, and a contusion from grape in his chest ; besides these, 
one ball was lodged in the saddle, another in the holster, where the 
pistol stopped it, and a sixth ball hit the colonel in the left wrist, and 
ran up in the sleeve to the elbow, where it came out. The balls in the 
gallant steed were afterwards extracted, and the animal was said to be likely 
to recover. When Colonel Unett, of the 19th, was forced to abandon his 
mare because she was becoming faint, the poor animal looked at her 
master as he dismounted, and snorted him all over with blood, which 
was streaming from her nostrils. 

Colonel Steele, Lord Raglan’s military secretary, was for some time 
supposed to have fallen. Lord Raglan, in the heat of the fight, ordered 
him to ride to the brigade of Guards and give the order to advance, in- 
tending, of course, that, the order being given, he should return to his 

lace with the staff. The moment was, Dadian too exciting for the 

ot blood of the military secretary, and, having given the order of his 
chief, he rushed forward himself with his old battalion, and did not pre- 
sent himself to Lord Raglan until he came to announce that the field 
was won, and to ask forgiveness for the breach of orders of which he 
had been guilty. 

The artillery a at Alma, as they have done throughout the 
campaign, a wonderful quickness, exhaustless resources, and indomitable 
energy. One of the first of the guns which it was attempted to convey 
across the river had one of the wheels of the gun-carriage completely 
destroyed by the shot from the Russian guns, while the officers and men 
were up to their middle in the water. Nothing daunted by their 
position and the heavy fire kept upon them, they promptly set to work, 
and in an incredibly short space of time attached another wheel to the 

n-carriage, and marched forward to the scene of action almost as soon 
as the others. One of the officers of the Royal Artillery killed in action 
was serving the as No. 3 gunner at the time he was killed. 

Captain Maude sought and obtained permission from Lord Lucan to 
leave the cavalry and go to the aid of the Guards and Highlanders ; after 
several accidents, he gained the top of the ridge with his two guns—the 
first there—and joined in that iron storm which prevented the Russians 
re-forming. He was thanked on the spot, as was also Captain Turner, 
for his well-known spirit in also taking up a battery to one of the adja- 
cent heights.) 

Well might General Canrobert, with such examples of nal 
prowess before him, exclaim, in a moment of enthusiasm, “ All I would 
ask of fortune now is, that | might command a corps of English troops for 
three short weeks ; I could then die happy !” 

Not that acts of courage and daring were wanting on the side of the 
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French. The very name and idea of a F-r-r-r-angais on the battle-field 
is succulent with deeds of valour. When the unfortunate Russians saw 
our gallant allies scaling the natural ram upon their right, they 
thought they were Turks, on account of Zouave uniform—Turks, 
we suppose, who had been converted to sprightliness—but they soon 
found out their mistake, to their cost. 

One of the defences of the extreme Russian left was an octangular 
tower, from and around which a tremendous fire of musketry was opened 
on the French as they advanced. The Zouaves were for a moment 
beaten back, and a t-major, named Fleury, in order to encou 
the men, dashed ahead, with tri-color flag in his hand, right to the 
basement of the tower. A bullet laid him low; but the Zouaves, fol- 
lowed by the other chivalrous regiments, came up and drove the 
Russians from the position. It was on the same telegraph-tower that sub- 
Lieutenant Poitevin, colour-bearer of the 39th French Infantry Regiment, 
perished nobly while planting his flag on the summit. He stood, ac- 
cording to one account, for a few minutes superb in the midst of hosts 
of Russian sharpshooters, but soon fell, pierced by a dozen balls. A 
letter to his sister, found in his pocket after death, imparted a melancholy 
interest to the fate of this gallant young officer. 

The French artillery, which was worked according to the system intro- 
duced by the Emperor, distinguished itself greatly. The battery of Com- 
mandant de la Boussionére fired with a marvellous success, nor was that 
of Toussaint less effective. General Bosquet had only twelve pieces 
against thirty-two guns of the Russians, yet the latter could not hold 
against the French. 

The barbarous conduct of the Russians when wounded first showed 
itself at Alma. The fate of Sir William Young, of the 23rd, who was 
shot by a wounded Russian to whom he was about to offer a cup of 
water, would of itself be a perpetual stain on the Russian character—an 
indelible spot on their Ann civilisation and their still more vaunted 
Christianity. How many of these spots now tarnish the ever-obscure 
repute of the Muscovite? Sir William Young had only wedded a beauti- 
ful young lady in Cornwall shortly before he went out, and he had sur- 
vived the danger of the day to fall at the moment of doing an act of 
mercy! When the noble Chewton was down with a shot in the leg, the 
Russians brutally fired upon and beat him on the head with their muskets ! 
A Russian officer was being assisted from the field, where he had lain for 
two days severely wounded, by two marines. He solicited some water to 
drink, and after he had been lifted down and drunk enough, as one of the 
marines was in the act of turning round to pick him up again, the un- 
grateful villain shot him dead. Another fiend, in the uniform of the 
Tsar, deliberately fired at and wounded an artilleryman, who had just 
given him some water to quench his burning thirst. Instances of similar 
atrocities on the part of these ignorant, bigoted savages, might be related 
ad nauseam. We had thought better things of the Russians till we read 
of them. They have disillusionised of many a hope and many a sym- 
pathy, indulged in, even when the testimony of an irreclaimable barbarity 


were almost overwhelming. 
The march of the army across the country to the Tauric Chersonesus, 
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although it was enlivened by the spirited onslaught upon a Russian 
convoy, did not present many opportunities for traits of indrvidual 
hervism. Lieutenant Maxse’s nocturnal ride across the co is its 
most striking personal incident. Among the brave eb Getchehidens 
joss the country have to deplore, the figure of Dr. Thomson, of the 44th, 
stands out, however, prominent in this brief episode of the war. This 
strong-hearted surgeon was left with one attendant to take charge of 750 
wounded men—many of them savages of the Satanic type that delights in 
destroymg the mimistering hand of benevolence—and nothing but a 
recommendation to the Tartars and his mission as his protection against 
the Cossacks. For four or five days did this good Samaritan and his 
soldier-servant wait upon and support this enormous mass of helpless men. 
They had to bury a horrible mass of carcases and fragments before they 
could get at some wounded wretches. In this way they dragged out 
and buried, with their own hands, some 200. The food was derived from 
a stray bullock which they slew and made soup of. At length the Avon 
arrived and received 340 of the wounded. Other ships came and took 
off the remainder ; but the toil, the exposure, and the effect of the 
proximity for so prolonged a period, and under such trying circum- 
stances, to festering vitality and corruption in death, was too much for 
the doctor; he perished a martyr to his profession the day after he 
reached Balaklava. 
The siege of Sebastopol, during its long continuance, has been one 
succession of acts of individual heroism. It is really impossible to 
estimate as less, that incessant slaving in the trenches, exposure to the 
enemy’s shot, to all sorts of weather, with very indifferent supplies, 
clothing, or shelter, and outlying pickets for five mghts out of the seven, 
varied by an occasional severe and sanguinary engagement! Such has 
been the life of many an officer and many a soldier at Sebastopol. 
Nothing but hope deferred—the hope of every day commencing opera- 
tions, or the hope of some prospective change—could have sustamed them 
under such trials. ‘To many, death must have come as a happy sleep. 
We are not at this moment going to enter upon the vexed question of 
supplies. We live in a time of great publicity. Not a grievance but is 
known—not a suggestion enters a mind but every one has the benefit of 
it. We live also in times of a previously totally ignored sympathy 
between the public, the soldier, and the press, who complain or 
crave, and the authorities who rule. Hence immense advantages have 
accrued from this new state of things. War has been to a great degree 
humanised and assuaged of many of its more repulsive horrors. Not a 
really good and sound practical or benevolent suggestion has, we believe, 
been made, but it has been carried into execution ; and when not feasible 
for government, it has been taken in hand by private individuals, or by 
associations. Medical men, apothecaries, nurses, food, clothing, wimter 
huts, comforts and luxuries of all kinds and descriptions are either on 
their way or have arrived at the great scene of strife. But as in the 
instance of the loss of the Prince, where 200,000%. in specie, 40,000 
winter suits, and a whole cargo of ammunition and stores were consi 
to the deep, it can never be expected that war will be shorn of all its 
hardships. As well blunt the point of the Minié projectile, as shear from 
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war all its miseries and inevitable toils and pains, exposures and 
dangers and deaths. Almost all that can be done—e in regard to 
the numerical force of the combatants—is doing, or has been done; we 
must trust the rest to the unfaltering sense of duty and the indomitable 
courage of our brave countrymen and their allies. May the God of 
Battles crown their efforts, and reward their constaney with success ! 

Some of the old English spirit—which is happily traditional in the 

navy—did not fail to manifest itself upon the occasion of the only attempt 

against the outer forts of Sebastopol. When the Turkish admiral 
sent his excuses to Captain Mitchell of the Queen for having gone 
between his ship and the forts, the gallant captain’s answer was, “ ‘That 
he considered him to do his duty best who was nearest to the enemy.” 
Sir Edmund Lyons—the naval hero of Sebastopol—is rted to have 
sent in the commander of the Shark with the words: “ Go in; will 
find there a coffin or your promotion.” The Agamemnon—Sir Edmund's 
brougham as it is playfully designated—fired seventy rounds, and her 
broadside was scorched the whole length. Sir Edmund Lyons, at the 
time occupied with the big fort, sent his flag-lieutenant through a galling 
fire to bring in the Bellerophon, and to get the Sanspareil back. He 
said: “Tell them to come in; these forts will sink me, and I’m 
if I leave this.” When the Agamemnon led on, the Albion made 
ignal: ‘‘ Where you go I will follow.” 

“Them Rooshans is too ugly to show their faces by day; I wish the 
brutes would come on and take their licking without so much bother,” 
more quaintly than elegantly remarked one of the men, wearied with the 

tual firing at and from the trenches, and the little perceptible 
results. No wonder that with this feeling of anxiety and impatience— 
the fever of hope so long deferred—that when the enemy did at length 
show himself in force above Balaklava, a degree of gallantry and an 
ardour for hand-to-hand combat manifested itself, which, unchecked, 
soon carried our brave countrymen beyond the bounds of prudence. 

The 98rd never even altered their formation to receive the first 
onslaught of the Russian cavalry. ‘ No,” said Sir Colin Campbell, “I 
did not think it worth while to form them even four deep!” e ordi- 

British line, two deep, was quite sufficient to repel the attack of 
these Muscovite cavaliers. 

But it was in the cavalry charges that were directed, first upon the 
hesitating, and after that upon the retreating, columns of the Russians, 
that the chivalry of England shone forth in all its brillianey. If the 
last charge of light cavalry was not so successful as that of the heavy 
oo could it be expected otherwise of a mere handful of heroes 
: id, ov ped, surrounded, and overwhelmed by myriads of 
enemies, and with the batteries of the recreant Museovites firing on 
friend and foe alike! To call an attack made against such odds—as 
graf, old cantankerous Gortschakoff would have it, béte—stupid, only 

ws the Russian marshal’s dolt-headedness. There might be rashness 
—even folly in the act—but where there was such utter disregard of 
self, such noble devotion, and where jotene® acts rt ~—- were 
multiplied till every cavalier won the spurs of two or three kni of 
bygone ep ae the onslaught was like that of the orks 
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lightning, and the(living meteor broke in the flashes of the sabre piercin 
the Russian line and dispersing her stalwart cavalry in every hades 
there may have been error or misjudgment—there was no stupidity, as 
many an aching barbaric head lives to testify. 

Pre-eminent among the heroes of the day stands Captain, now Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Low, of the 4th Light Dragoons, who actually cut down 
thirteen Russians with his own hand—a feat worthy of Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion. This gallant soldier entered the service in 1835, and has 
constantly served, on the full pay of the cavalry, since that year. Slightly 
above the middle size, his chest and shoulders, long arms, narrow 
girth, fine manly countenance, with the long, light, Saxon moustache, 
altogether form a fi the very beau ideal of the light cavalry sabreur 
—and such he nobly oer himself on that day so fatal yet so famous 
for the light cavalry of Britain. After that terrible charge, in which he 
slew or unhorsed so many of the enemy, dealing sabre strokes every one 
of which carried death with it, he found himeelf almost alone among the 
enemy’s horsemen, three of whom bore down upon the British cavalier, 
one on each flank and one in front. Seizing his revolver, he shot the 
two first right and left, and, cutting down the third with his sabre, his 
good horse bounded over him, and, although with a jaw broken by a 
— carried his heroic rider safe into the British lines. 

ieutenant Sir William Gordon had several lance and sabre wounds, 
but he fought his way back, kept his saddle out of the charge, and then 
rode down to the hospital. 

The whole scene, however, presented one continued succession of 
heroic exploits—not a man that perished on that gory field but died the 
death of a hero—each memory will be upheld at its own fireside as 
proof of the undying constancy of the British soldier, and the inex- 
tinguishable spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race. What fear have we of 
invasion when we find such impulses still alive throughout the country ? 
Not a man that survived the same dread combat but will be honoured 
by his countrymen as a living example of what Britain has been and still 
can be! None knew what it was—craven-like—to yield; unhorsed, they 
killed their assailants with their revolvers; mounted the nearest steed at 
hand—English or Russian—and returned once more to the charge, even 
as in the case of Mr. Wombwell, of the 17th Lancers, when deprived of 
sword and pistol. 

The riflemen, both English and French, have rivalled with one another 
in intelligence and spirit at the trenches. An eye-witness describes it as 
one of the most wonderful things that can be witnessed, to see the way 
in which our riflemen go about in detached parties, crawling along the 

und, up the side of a hill, till they get within a few hundred yards of 

e enemy, when they lay on their bellies till a chance offers, when crack 

a Minié, and down falls a Russian. One of these brave fellows 
ae crawled up close to a battery under shelter of a hill, lay on his 
back and loaded, and turned over and fired, when, after killing eleven 
men, & party rushed out, and he was obliged to take to his heels; un- 

y he was shot down by a volley of musketry aimed at this one 
ae man, and he was subsequently picked up with thirty-two balls in 
y: 
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The franc-tireur at the trenches is even a still more remarkable 

ing. He starts at two in the morning, fully accoutred, with a supply 
of ammunition and biscuit. On his arrival at the trenches he is provi 
with a bag, a shovel, and a pickaxe. At a given signal a number thus 
equipped Jump over the parapets with the agility of foxes, and take re- 
fuge in some sheltered at under the forts, where they dig a hole to hide 
in. They first place their bags as a protection on the side facing the 
enemy, and then set to work. They remain in this one-man’s battery— 
a kind of living tomb—the entire ra , firing whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, at the artillerymen, or at any venturesome ion head 
which peers above the rampart. When night comes on the frane- 
tireur leaves his hole, to be replaced in the morning by another ; and 
even in darkness the revengeful enemy is often waiting to salute him on 
his departure with a shower of balls, shells, and grape-shot. One tirail- 
leur is known to have killed in one Russian battery fourteen gunners. 
The Russians, in order to protect themselves against the deadly aim of 
the French riflemen, actually fixed shutters to their embrasures to cover 
them while loading. 

The Blue-jackets have, as at Mooltan and elsewhere, distinguished 
themselves in the batteries. They are said to have been pre-eminently 
honoured by missiles from the Russian 13-inch mortars. These - 
able visits became so common that Jack got quite accustomed to - a 
‘* Bill,” cries one fellow to another, “look out, here comes ‘ Whistling 
Dick?” The 13-inch shell has been so baptised by them in conse- 
quence of the loudness and shrillness of the noise it makes in the air, 
They all look up, and their keen, quick eyes discern the globe of iron as 
it describes its curve aloft. Long ere ‘“ Whistling Dick” has reached 
the ground the blue-jackets are snug in their various hiding-places, but 
all the power of man cannot keep them from peeping out now and then 
to see if the fuse is still burning. One of them approaching a shell which 
he thought had “ gone out,’’ it burst just as he got close to it, and the 
concussion dashed him to the ma He got up, and in his rage, 
shaking his first at the spot where the shell had been, he exclaimed, 
“You deceitful beggar, there’s a trick to play me !” 

On the 26th, some Russian skirmishers approached to within 300 
yards of the right Lancaster battery, which had only one gun, under 
charge of Mr. Hewett, mate of the Beagle. Some mistake occurred in 
the orders of the officer commanding the picket, and the word was 
passed to spike the gun and retreat. omith however, replied, ‘ That 
such an order did not come from his commanding officer (Captain 
Lushington), and he would not do so till it did.” The gallant tar then 
oe wn the pone, and with the assistance of some soldiers, getting 

is gun round, he poured a most destructive fire of grape into a lange 
column of Russians, and on their retreating from the British troops fol- 
lowed them down the hill with solid 68lb. shot, fired with fatal preci- 
sion. 

Lieutenant Clairin’s conduct, when deceived by a party of desperate 
men, said to have been liberated convicts impelled by promises to @ 


desperate deed, got into a French battery under the flimsy guise of En 
lishmen, was most creditable to his promptness and tolalliapeons The 
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French, im theirnational gaiety of heart, positively laugh at the Russians. 
‘One day ‘ten battalions, with artillery and a numerous cavalry, evinced 
‘an intention to march forward. General Bosquet, said to be a stout, 
soldier-like looking man, who reminds one of the old genre of French 
. as depicted at Versailles, ordered the band of the 7th Light In- 

to strike up a lively tune to imvite the Russians to dance, if such 

As if each successive deed of arms should surpass the last in heroism, 
the battle of Inkermann came as a climax to this brief but glorious cam- 
paign, only to be crowned by the reduction of the fortress of Sebastopol 

Favoured by the darkness of night and the obscurity of mist and 
rain, an overwhelming force of new troops, their worst passions wrought 
into a state of frenzy by religious excitement, by ardent spirits, and the 
promise of a visionary booty, were directed upon the most exposed of 
the age ene“ with the confident hope of driving all resistance before 
them; while a division advancing m the rear, and another assailing the 
French lines, were to unite in sweeping the doomed allies into the dark 
waters of the Euxine. Needless now to repeat how this magnificent scheme 
was frustrated by the courage of a handful of brave men ! How the very 
go with guns wetted, the men themselves sleepless and shivering 
im ‘the cold, ‘held this force, which had gained its first great point 
by stealth, m check, till reinforcements came ; how the outnumbered re- 
treated, disputing each inch of ground ; how the British battalions, divided 
m the darkness, were almost crushed by the mere numerical superiority 
of the foe ; how the gallant Bosquet came with his merry men to the suc- 
cour; and how, finally, the dense and apparently irresistible masses of the 
rage ae a in confusion down the acclivities of the hill and into 

morass of the Black River, while the Imperial princes 
of the house of Romanoff, who had come to applaud and to congratulate, 
were/hurried away in the common disgraceful and ignominious rout ! 

In such an action, fought partly in obseurity, and th out in 
ignorance of the position and strength of the enemy, every man had more 
or less to depend upon himself. The roll of musketry the broad flash 
and booming of guns of heavy calibre in the immediate neighbourhood, 
alone indicated at'times the whereabouts of the foe ; and.ifthe Museovites 
crossed ‘bayonets sometimes with the British, it must be mainly attributed 
‘to the same ‘fact, that each were sometimes up with one another before 
either were aware of the fact. Inkermann has been proudly called the 
“ ‘Soldiers’ ‘battle,” and so it was pre-eminently. All honour to the 
worthies to whose constancy we are indebted for so noble a victory! It 
is almost impossible to conceive, men but badly provided for, getting u 

told and cheerless, going imto the field without bendithiternitesal 
Pe ce od against the most tremendous odds till the afternoon. 
‘One sergeant of the Guards describes himself as having fired 200 shots, 
and not being a bad shot either. We know how dense the Russian 
columns were. This single soldier-hero may have killed 25 and wounded 
76 men, but he may also have killed 50 and wounded 150 Russians b 
eome of the men actually took to throwing stones at the enemy. The 

Russians appear.also to have exhausted their ammunition, but they put 
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the stones into their great guns, for one man distinctly describes a stone 
as knocking a fellow-soldier’s head to pieces. This could not have been 
harled by mortal arm. But if the men were heroes, officers and generals 
vied also with them im heroism. The Duke of Cambridge proved 
Inkermann that he is a true prince of the blood royal. The enemy 
a redoubt in front of his position. He had only the Guards and two 
companies of the 46th Regiment at his disposal, but he said, “ You must 
drive them out of it.” They were then firing at one another at a distance 
of only twenty yards. In a few minutes they had gained the redoubt 
and driven the enemy down the hill. But the Muscovites came up with 
redoubled strength, and once more got possession of the redoubt. The 
Russians cheered, so did the Guards; at it they went, but after half 
an hour's struggle the English were completely surrounded. There was 
not even any getting out. The Grenadier Guards nearly lost their 
colours ; they had only about forty men to defend them. The Russians 
had made out the duke, and began to take shots at him in the most de- 
liberate manner. Dr. Wilson, of the 7th Hussars, perceiving the danger 
of his royal highness, drew his sword, assembled a few men of the Guards, 
led them to the charge, and rescued the duke from a position it is a 
wonder that he lived in for two minutes. The French commg up enabled 
the Guards to re-form and replenish their cartouche-boxes. What re- 
mained of the brigade was formed into one regiment of six companies, 
and then at it they went again, this time without remission, till the 
Russians were driven helter-skelter down the hill. 

A sergeant of the 33rd or 30th Regiment was left alone for a short 
while in advance of his corps. Five Russians made an attack upon him. 
He dhot one, bayoneted another, but fell at last, after receiving five dif- 
ferent wounds. He had still sense enough to feel a horse’s hoof near his 
head: he jumped up as well as he could, and in a moment found himself 


a on the horse and being carried to the rear for some 200 


Es 


en im safety, the officer took hold of the man’s hand and 

it, left him, and returned to the front. That sergeant would give 

a great deal to know who his deliverer was, but there was no doubt as to 
his being a French field-officer. Captain Conolly, of the 49th, was shot 
heading a few men of his company, fighting hand to hand with the 
Russians, who wanted to take him alive; but he defended himself with his 
sword, wounded one, and was immediately shot by another who was only 
a from kim. Lord Raglan, who saw the whole thing, sent to know 

the officer was who was fighting so bravely against such odds. 

The Commissariat officers adopted the laudable system of we hae 
wards of 5/7. to private soldiers for “distinguished bravery in the e 
Sach a reward was paid to Patrick M‘Grath, of the 33rd Regiment, who, 
when captured by two Russians, seized a firelock from one, shot him, 
and with the butt dashed out the brains of the other, and thus made his 
escape. A colour-sergeant of the Grenadier Guards— Davis by name, 
and who, from his height and bulk, has been called “the Great Grena- 
dier” igies of valour, literally mowing down the ay 
‘ to him, and yet himself escaped without almost a scratch. It 
is said that the number of the enemy put /ors ete ge single 
arm of this stalwart grenadier suet capehen chmaeattagubll . One of 
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our riflemen is said to have knocked over successively thirty-two Rus- 
sians. 

Lieutenant Tryon, of the Rifle Brigade, and one of the best shots in 
the United Kingdom, who was afterwards unfortunately killed in dis- 
lodging a party of Russian riflemen from the caves of Inkermann, is said, 
mo a loaded two rifles for him, to have killed an in- 
credible number of Russians at the battle of the Sth of November. 
Captain Eddy’s company of the 41st was sent out on the same occasion 
to strengthen the pickets, but before he had. advanced far he was sur- 
rounded by Russians. Refusing to yield himself a pri » he shot four 
of his opponents, and killed two with his sword ; ‘dims dying the noblest 
and most glorious death a man can die. 

Weall know by sad experience what a difference there is in the same 
man when in health and when he is prostrated by sickness. General 
Sir de —— Evans exhibited proof of untameable energy, when he rose 
from a of illness to take part in the combat. Lieutenant George 
Swaby, of the Royal Irish, when surrounded by the enemy was begged 
to retire. “ No, I will not,” was the answer ; “I will fight to the last.’ 
He only fell after using his revolver and then his sword with fatal effect 
to the foe. Lieutenant Crosse was attacked by four Russians, who 
thought to make sure work of him. He shot the two in front of him 
with his revolver, and a private named Houlaghan, rushing out of the 
ranks, shot one of his remaining assailants dead, bayoneted the other, 
and taking up Mr. Crosse in his arms, ran back with him to the rear of 
the regiment, and placed him in safety. 

The Artillery was, as usual, vigorous in attack and effective in defence. 
Captain Dickson made head during a long period of time with a battery 
of two 30-pounders against a Russian battery of sixteen pieces of heavy 
artillery. Cool and intrepid in the midst of his guns, having to renew 
for the third time his brave cannoniers, killed at their pieces, he suc- 
ceeded at last in silencing the whole battery! A real duel of great guns, 
two to sixteen! One artillery officer, obliged to abandon his guns, 
which he had previously defended by a charge of his own men sword in 
hand, charged again with the Connaught Rangers and 47th in the 
anxiety to regain his battery, which he succeeded in doing, and the vents 
having only been spiked with wood, the guns were soon made useful 


The same unparalleled atrocity which has ever characterised the Rus- 
sians in war, from the time when the merciless and savage Suwarrow 
put 30,000 men and 6000 women to the sword at Ismael, and butchered 
30,000 Poles, of all ages and conditions, in cold blood, at Warsaw, to 
the day when a brutal chief ordered the guns at Balaklava to be turned 
on friends and foe alike, exhibited itself at Inkermapn. When the brigade 
of Guards was forced to retire from the redoubt, before noticed, Sir R. 
Newman, of the Grenadiers, and Mr. Greville, of the Coldstreams, were 
unable, from their wounds, to accompany their regiments. When, a 
few minutes after, the Guards retook the position, the bodies of both 
officers were found, pierced with innumerable bayonet wounds, both dead, 
and Sir R. Newman stripped. Colonel Mackinnon would, it is said, have 
lived but for bayonet wounds received while lying on the ground. 
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Another officer had his leg shot off; the surgeon had time to a ly a 
tourniquet, and left him on the field. After the engagement, the ottkear’s 
body was found with the tourniquet torn off ; he had bled to death. Colonel 
Carpenter, as he lay on the ground badly wounded, was bayoneted by a 
ruffian who, not content with that act of ferocious cowardice, clubbed his 
musket, and beat the grey-haired man with it on the head till he left him 
senseless. Colonel Haly, of the 47th, was treated in the same way, as 
he was stretched in his blood in front of his shattered regiment. The 
men on both occasions rushed in and carried off their officers, after 
bayoneting the brutes who had used them so barbarously. Russian 

cers were seen passing their swords through the bodies of our men as 
they writhed in agony on the ground, and pointing to their men to 
bayonet them as they passed. When the brave but unfortunate General 
de Lourmel was led by his impetuosity almost to the walls of Sebastopol 
in pursuit of the retreating Russians, the Muscovite artillery repeated the 
atrocious system followed at Balaklava, and fired upon their own men and 
their pursuers alike! These are the armies of the Tsar! These are the 
men to whom the regeneration of the East is to be entrusted! Bad as 
the Turks are, they never did anything half so bad as this. Yet it is 
to such allies that Prussia would give the hand of those whose ancestors 
fought under the Great Frederick. What a contrast is presented to the 
attitude of the allies—of a handful of Guards twice recovering a redoubt 
under a royal duke—by two Imperial princes, surrounded by a brilliant 
staff, regardless of everything but themselves, forcing their way over the 
bridge of Inkermann, trampling upon the poreg throng, and dashing 
those who happened to be in the way into the dark streams below! The 
contrast is as great as has been their conduct throughout. Proud, selfish, 
deceitful, rapacious, and merciless, what ruin would await all that is 
good and all that is honourable,—what darkness, like that of the middle 
ages, would obscure the civilised world did victory attend upon the foot- 
steps of such savages ? ‘Tie times of an Attila, a Yanghiz Khan, and a 
Tamerlane, are, it is to be hoped, gone by for ever. 

There could not be a more gratifying tribute to these heroic deeds, of 
which we are not enabled to enumerate more than a tithe, than a whole 
nation’s applause, nor a more graceful one than her Majesty's declaration 
that the exertions that have been made, and the victories that have been 
obtained, are not exceeded in the brightest pages of our history, and have 
filled her with admiration and gratitude. The brevet for distinguished 
service in the field, extending even to the recognition of the meritorious 
services of non-commissioned officers, is a natural and proper sequence to 
this publicly-expressed approbation, and isin every sense a most cheering 
and gratifying act of royal encouragement. 
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SYBILLINE LEAVES. 
By G. W. THornsury. 










MAY AND IL. 


As the sun the swallow, 
As the spring the bee, 
As the cloud its shadow 
2 the ree | oe 
rou p summer 
Will I ever follow, 
Spite of frowning—thee. 


As day chases visions, 

As night chases day, 

As the motes each other 
Through the slanting ray, 

As the Greek through tempest 
Sought the isles Elysian, 

I will follow May. 



















WAR SONGS OF THE NORSEMEN. 
[These songs we have in the mouth of the “ Flameman,” of the Danish 



















I have spread out a feast 
For the eagle and raven, 
For the wolf of the forest 
That feeds on the craven ; 
The goshawks shall prey 
On the skull-cloven vassal, 
The kite may now build 
In the roof of the castle. 


I have stabled my steed 

In the ball of the _ 

To Odin I've dran 

From the gem-gleaming chalice, 
Their stone saints I've broken 
To ballast my gall 


I plundered the itine 
Of the church in the valley. 


There was crowding of banners 

And hewing of shields, 

There was cleaving of bucklers 

On blood-sodden fields ; 

The gore fell like dew 

From the battle-smiths’ hammers, 
’ There were groanings and shrieks 
Mixed with cursings and clamours 
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I spread out a meal 

For the wolf of the forest ; 

I muttered my runes 

When our need was the sorest ; 
The cross snaps in twain 

As the icicle shivers 

When our sea-horses bound 
Up the tide of the rivers. 


There is not a province 

But what is our own ; 

The deck of the galley 

Is the wave-monarch’s throne ; 
The swan’s path’s our highway, 
Our wings are our sails, 

As our conquest we claim 

The deep bath of the whales. 


_ horn —_ the walrus 
s our ng cry ; 
Through the sand of the breakers 
Like the petrel we fly ; 
| the light of the serf 
e steer us till day, 
Then swoop like the osprey 
With a shriek on our prey. 


We seek not a home 

In green meadow or field ; 
We will lie on no bed 

But our iron-bound shield ; 
We die with no prayer, 

Like the monk and the slave, 
But leap with a laugh 

In our gore-flooded grave. 


ANOTHER BATTLE-SONG. 


Sword and fire the Frameman brings 
To scare half the Saxon kings, 

As wlien wolf leaps from forest den 
Fly the Jarls and Eldermen, 

And the monks scoop out the graves 
When they see us on the waves. 
Howl ye grey wolves of the weald 
At the gleaming of our shield! 

Howl ye in the autumn wood 

When ye sniff the crimson food! 


Where the Pagan warriors tread, 
From the green turf moist and red 
Never springs the corn again, 
Where the blood poured down like rain. 
We bring woe to husbandmen ; 

In the wold and in the glen 

Leaps the fire upon the crag 

At the flapping of our flag. 

How the serf the oxen’s goading, 
When he hears us shout to Odin ; 
Where the grey sea sounding o’er, 
Comes the savage ery to Thor ; 
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Looking down from great Valhalla, 
Smile men of ancient valour. 


From the Tyne unto the Humber, 

With their wealth our decks we cumber ; 
Thorp and homestead, rick and barn, 
From the distant Lindisfarne, 

To the city of the plain,* 

Where the Saxon monarchs reign, 

We have burnt as flat and bare 

As the moor the foxes share. 


Farmers bar them in their stead ; 
Priests leave lovers still unwed : 

At the grave’s mouth lies the corse, 
And the mourners cry “ To horse!” 
Sickles gleam amid the corn, 
Untouched stands the reaper’s horn. 
When they see us on the waves, 
Then the sexton digs the graves. 


Wheresoever blows the wind, 

There an heritage we find ; 
Wheresoever steers the prow, 

Is our own, as this is now. 

Wessex trembles at our shout ; 

The Land Ravager is out ; 

England, from the north to south, 
Shudders in the white shark’s mouth. 


THE BELLS OF TREVENNA. 


[Every headland in Cornwall has its legend. On all the granite blocks that are 
heaped up in savage confusion, like fragments of the ruined castle of the genili, 
have lives been offered to appease the angry demons of the sea. The legend 
of Tintagel (not Trevenna) is not the least interesting. It runs thus: Once 
a time the inhabitants of Boscastle, envious of the neighbouring bells of 
tagel, sent a vessel to the south to procure a peal for themselves. They 
were shi safely, and arrived off Boscastle, when the storm-bells of Tintagel 
were 8w low with solemn roar. The sounds reached the ears of the pilot, 
who, by the welcome of his native village, piously thanked God that he 
should be at his home that evening. “‘Thank the ship and the canvas!” exclaimed 
the captain; “thank God onshore.” “ Nay,” said the pilot, “ we should thank 
God at sea as well as on land.” “Not I,” quoth the captain ; “ thank yourself 
and a fair wind.” The pilot rebuked him. The captain tly swore and blas- 
ene pd epee ee oe ae ree pee dark headland of 
illa eGo eae the Black Pit crowded by the inhabitants, 
however, the sky became 
by the mountainous waves, 
capsized and foundered. eg ey my ore a a portion of the wreck, 
the legend. It is said 
that during the pauses of a gale the bells are heard distinctly tolling from 
the ocean graves. We need not say we have considered the wreck a judgment 
on the of the people and the impiety of the captain. ] 


The waves shout all together, 

And boast of the woe they’ve wrought, 
And around the cliffs the breakers 

Like foaming monsters fought. 








® York. 
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In the cove where the wreck lies bleaching 
The tide breaks in apace, 

To the level sand where the drowned men lie 
The eager billows race. 


All night by the gleam of the breakers 
Steers the pilot to the port ; 

It is the eve of Saint Christopher, 
And the saint’s good help he sought. 


*Twas storm all night, and o'er the helm 
The mountain billows flew, 
But when dawn showed her angel face 
The wild sea calmer grew. — * 


At dawn he hears Trevenna’s bells, 
Up the valley swinging low; 

“ Thank God!” he cries, with eager eyes, 
“ All praise thee here below.” 


“Thank thou the good ship Osprey, 
And this strong rope aud sail ; 

Tis time enough to thank the saint 
When safe from the tooth of the gale.” 


“ Hark ! captain,” cried the pilot, 
“ The loud winds bid us pray; 

Weak man should kneel by land and sea, 
By night as well as day.” 


“Bah! thank the helm and rudder, 
And thank the favouring wind, 
And thank the sturdy shipwrights 


We left in the dock behind.” 


“Thank God I see the haven, 
And the old tower on the steep.” 
“ Hurrah !” swore out the captain, 
And mocked at the raging deep. 


“Let the priests and women falter ; 
Of the winds, at God’s command, 

I know no help but a stout oak plank, 
Sure eye, and ready hand.” 


“ Thank God!” the pilot cries, “I see 
The valley and the mill, 

And the red roofs underneath the rock, 
And the old church on the hill] !” 


“ Keep prayers for shore !”’ the captain cries, 
“ We want no mumblers here ; 

I mock the wind ; in a ship like this 
No rock or shoal I fear.” 


But as he spoke a sudden storm 
Took his mainmast by the board, 

And the shredded sails like black winged birds 
Up to the dark sky soared. 


Ill-omened night barred out the morn, 
Dark stretched the frowning lee, 
When a sudden blast came long and loud 
And hurried them out to sea. 
Jan.—VOL. Cll. NO. CCOCIX, I 
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They St. Agnes’ Head at noon, 
But seromthrthe wid: “ 
waves the reef, 
And louder grows the 


Like a muffled stroke on a coffin-lid 
The billows smote the bark ; 
Like a field of snow the breakers 


And glimmered through the dark. 


The sea broke o’er the vessel's side 
And swept athwart the deck ; 

Like bones that crunch in a wild beast's mouth 
It gnashed on the parting wreck. 


As the dying vessel 
The bells rolled to and fro, 
And rang a low and muffled knell 
For the drowned that lay below. 


And through the scud of mist and rain 
Corpse-candles moved about, 

Creeping, as if instinct with life, 
Mocking the tempest shout. 


Cleaving the darkness thick and dense 
The crushed wreck swept along, 
And through the tangled rigging 
The winds harped out a song. 


O like the shriek of a bursting heart 
Was the scream when it struck the rock, 
And the sharp keen spear of the jutting reef 
Clove the frail planks with a shock. 


The waves roared out a welcome 
As that cursing man leapt in ; 

And the sea-birds, joyful at the storm, 
Laughed high above the din. 


But when the clouds had broken, 
In the light the bright sun cast, 

The pilot lay upon the sand 
Lashed to a shattered mast. 


And far above him on the hill 
He hears Trevenna’s bells, 
And sees his welcome children 

Come leaping down the dells. 


“‘ Thank God !”’ be cries, and raised his hands 
Unto the fiery sun, 

‘“‘ But for His help that howling sea, 
That still creeps on and on,— 


“ As if it waited for a prey, 
Had swept me to the grave.— 
Thank God on shore by night and day, 
Thank God who rules the wave.” 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER. IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


Anecdote of Miss Starke—Mrs. Fanny Kemble—A Hunt without a Fox—The 
Duke of Parma—The Church of San Lorenzo and its Legends—The Tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, and the Circus of Romulus. 


en without. Murray’s universal red-books— 
the Enplichnoan’s Bi —as necessary to his journey as the food he 
eats, and yet ernest sop Fw in existence, and people 
ee ee ee et ren most learned and profound 


personage in her 

To ne, herself for writing her Hand-book she traversed Europe 
dans tous les sens in a carriage and four, with couriers, mails, and 
appen , and then settled down at Naples, where she was called the 
English “Queen,” and consequently was pardoned all sorts of eccen- 
tricities. The other day I fell in with so curious an anecdote connected 
with her, I thought it worth transcribing. Her mother, widow of Go- 
vernor Starke, accompanied by the future authoress of the Guide-book, 
went to pass a winter at Nice. Miss Starke, while there, had an extra- 
ordinary dream. She imagined that her father ap before her, 

ed her bedside, and seating himself on the bed, addressed her. 

e began by entreating her not to be alarmed, but to attend earnestly 
to the information he was about to communicate, viz., that on the 
Thursday of the following week a packet was to arrive at the post-office, 
addressed to her mother. 

“Go you,” said the apparition, “ and receive it, open the outer cover, 
re-enclose the contents in another paper; and direct and forward it to 
Mr. , of the Inner Temple.” 

Miss Starke, under great = alll in consequence of the dream, commu- 
nicated the circumstances to her cousin, who endeavoured to pacify her 
mind, but finding that the subject had made too profound an impression, 
she said : 

“Let us go to the post-office on Thursday, and then the non-arrival 
of this aah packet will convince you of the folly of the whole affair, 
and you will forget soon all about it but as a matter to laugh at here- 
after.” 

The young ladies went to the post-office, and found that a packet so 
addressed had that moment arrived ; half an hour later it would have been 
in the hands of the mother. Miss Starke, finding that facts supported 
her belief, had no hesitation in doing as she had been directed in the 
dream. She opened the packet, and re-enclosed it to the Inner Temple, 
London. By return of a letter arrived from their family a Sa 
taletiee. her on y — — she : 

la olin Sealing hide Co! papers; “ for,” wrote the gentleman, “i 
you, mothe had executed the deeds sent to her, the entire ruin of the 


ieee oan gre sane ns uence.” 
Fanny Kemble t for the benefit of some 


charity, at the P slaeo iigeenall Hy he affair was got up by Ameri- 
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cans, who quite took the lead on the occasion. I saw every American I 
knew in Rome and many I did not. .R—g—rs, the inimitable sculptor, 
with his long beard, acted quite as master of the ceremonies, and there 
was M——— and the Crawfords ; in fact, Fanny came out entirely under 
the of “the stars and the stripes,” although there was a large 
admixture of English here aseverywhere. The play selected was “ Julius 
Cwsar,” which gained a wonderfully local colouring read on the banks of 
the Tiber, under the shadow of the Capitol, and near that statue of Pompey 
“at whose base, while all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell!” Mrs. 
Kemble was simply attired, and her unadorned hair was braided over 
her noble brow. Her bearing and aspect is, as all the world knows, 
on these occasions, full of dignity and composure, and she looked even 
more intensely statuesque than ever, fresh as she is from the study of the 
great models of Grecian art around her. 

Her reading was inimitable, every part being given with a propriety 
and delicacy of expression and conception as satisfying to the senses as a 
play where every character is distributed to first-rate performers. No- 
thing could be grander than the tone she lent to the “noble Cesar,” 
who, while he lived, spoke like a very deity. His death was admirably 
suggestive of the whole scene, although she never moved from her seat. 
The character, too, of false, fickle Anthony was brought out with great 
force, and ample justice done to the “sly, polite, insinuating style” lent 
him by 8S , 

Some of her attitudes were inexpressibly grand and appropriate. 
There were moments she looked a very Mater Dolorosa, ‘ounlien forth 
her arms as though calling on all humanity to witness her great grief— 
such a form as Michael Angelo would have conceived and invested with 


all the attributes of majestic grandeur without beauty. Still, “Age 


” 


cannot wither nor custom stale her infinite variety;” and there were 
moments that to me her features expressed downright sublimity. 

She is a wonderful woman; and had she lived in the time she so 
magically invokes—as Brutus's wife—she certainly, like a second Lady 
Macbeth, would have grasped the dagger, and with her own hand done 
the fatal deed. One could not but fancy, while listening to her loud 
cries and admiring her passionate gestures—every feature beaming with 
internal fire—how she would have led a revolutionary mob, with even 
more power perhaps than that renowned Theroigne de Méricourt, who, 
in the great revolution, rallied on the multitude to some of their deadliest 
excesses. 

The only touch of softness in the whole play was in the scene where 
Portia reproaches Brutus for his want of confidence, which Mrs. Kemble 
gave with a pathetic expression of wounded love perfectly admirable. 
Solemn and mysterious was the Ghost scene—low and subdued, and 
totally without effort, depending solely on her wonderful intonation. 

On the whole, I never heard “ the divine Fanny” read better; and 
the silence of an immense audience was as indicative of her complete 
success as the rapturous applause which ever and anon burst out 
simultaneously. 

Hurrah for the breezy, fresh Campagna, sweetly scented with wild 
thyme, where the Mediterranean gales rendezvous for sport, and play 
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with the blasts sweeping down from Monte Cavi and the snow 
Sabine Hills! ete for the bright sun lighting up the a 
fringing the deep valleys, where grow the freshest grass and moss and 
the fairest flowers of the spring! And, last of all, hurrah for the hunt and 
the red coats, and the splendid horses, and the dogs with their stiff tails ! 
reminding one of their native “ Rule Britannia land,” its shores bordered 
by white-crested waves—in this bright and far-distant land of the South 
—for there really is an English hunt at Rome, and I have seen it, and 
been driving about in its = for four mortal hours. 

Well, I will tell you all about it. English are English all the world 
over, and especially so at Rome; where . assemble in such multitudes 
they are apt to forget the existence of the Pope and the Romans alto- 
oie, and fancy that the city of the Cxsars has become a British 
colony. Wherever they go—our delightful countrymen—they take 
their manners like their clothes, carefully packed ap and preserved 
quite unaltered or improved; and they drink their burning wines in 
tropical heats, and import “ papers,” which they read all day seated in 
stifling rooms in glorious oe ma. and their morgue and pride, and their 
long purses, much to the benefit of the natives, and their very bad 
manners (including incivility to women), their unquenchable ome 
their iron prejudices on all subjects, and their utter inability of speak- 
ing any tongue but their own decently, and, last of all, they take 
their horses, and their dogs, and their grooms, and the whole parapher- 
nalia of their hunt. Although I am a born Englishwoman, I never 
knew to what a singularly remarkable and obstinate nation I belonged 
until I came into Italy. A wonderfully national nation are we, and 
therefore is it quite astonishing why people so satisfied and delighted 
with their own habits and customs should ever leave that all-perfect 
country they will insist on forcing everywhere. 

But I have done—leaving the sturdy English squires with their ill- 
dressed wives and daughters to strut about the Piazza di Spagna, peering 
into the shops of ready-witted Italians, who, calculating on their folly 
and ignorance, levy a heavy black-mail in the way of dollars, or to 
parade up and down the Pincian with that noli me tangere look so be- 
coming in fellow-sinners and Christian brethren ; and I will go off and 
away up the long hill, winding round the sides of Monte Mario, crested 
by the Villa Mellini, and its groves of cypress, and dark ilex, and pine— 
a very diadem of beauty—with the olive gardens nestling in the warm 
folds of the hill-sides ; and on and on a long road, very dusty and very 
dull, until we reach a great green plain covered with grass, quite 
boundless to the eye—green below mh blue above—nought save those 
two colours of primeval nature, the open Campagna. 

Here, close by the road, which now becomes a grassy track, is a striped 
booth erected, xed on one side to a large van, just like a show-caravan 
at a country fair; and round the little booth, which looks very solitary 
and odd, stuck up alone in that awful plain, are grouped beautiful 
hunters, sleek and satin-coated, pawing the ground, or with proud necks, 
curved and flashing eyes, gallopping here and there with their masters 
on their backs, not a little vain of the noble animals. Some are ridden 
by fat, oily, English grooms, dressed quite cap a pied, talking Cockney 
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as they congregate together. Red coat after red coat trots up, and 
ee re a aout tains, tat qabageeedy suffi- 
ciently distant in their looks to it certain that they are English- 
bred and born; and then last of all come the two whi in and dogs, 
nice ious creatures, who quietly lay down to rest and husband their 

until the right moment comes—and then we shall see. The wind 
one begins to wish the red coats would leave off ing over the carriages 


the infant hunt is too weak to leap much; and after come the carriages 
in a long file, driving out, as it were, to sea on the trackless waves of 
that placid ocean of grass. There was no road, and we bumped up and 
down ‘on the inequalities of the ground in a most comical fashion. The 
hunt crept slowly on seeking for a fox they could not find. On they 

forming the prettiest tableaux imaginable, down into narrow 
valleys, damp and dewy, and emerald green, their sides clothed with 
low-tufted woods and luxuriant sedges—now hiding, now displaying the 
persevering red coats—standing some above on the brow of the little 
rising hills, others below winding in the sinuosities of the glades far 
onwards. Now and then some fair equestrian (among whom a lovely 
Prussian bride in the first blush of youth and beauty, riding a magni- 
ficent horse which she managed with perfect skal, re- 
eminent) grew impatient, and took a hasty hand-gallop straight an end. 

We im the carriages quietly followed the noiseless search after a fox 
that would not be found, and, mile after mile, crept on up little rises and 
down into gentle dales in the most.singular drive I ever took in all my life. 
Every now and then I thought we must be overturned; but not a bit of 
it. One carriage ventured, and the rest followed like a flock of obedient 
sheep. The breezes, fragrant with the rich odour of herbs and flowers, swept 
softly along, broad shadows formed gigantic shapes on the grass, flocks of 
onal birds rose and scattered at our approach, and the sallow, skin-clad 
pastori, mounted on shaggy ponies, or leaning on long stafis, came forth 
to behold the world of the great city below, sallied out to visit her pure 
unsullied sister of the free wilderness. Strangely did the two gaze at 
each other, and little did they assimilate. She of the desert disdaimed 
the glare and garish pomp of the artificial throng in their tawdry show 
and finery. She who wrapt herself in gorgeous vestments resplendent 
in gold, sapphire, and purple, borne by Aurora when her rosy 
open the dawn, or by Pheous sinking on his burnished couch, what did 

care for us ? 

The scene, though moving, was silent ; voices were lost on that great 
hunting ground ; ‘the valleys still bent onwards, and led us enticingly 
away, away, far out into an unreal and a dreamy world. By this time I 
had forgotten why we had come, and, im with the scene, neither 
cared for nor heeded what was passing around. I desired to return, and 
so we hoisted sail and steered towards the huge dome rising so strangely 
out of nothing, like a great balloon sailing in a firmament of green. As 
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mnquentiet the sheep in their folds started up and stared at the un- 
invasion, and the pastori rested on their sain ing sadly us, 
Micidbinth:hesadir thowe.ahnener Gianld hove tended atten 

When I look back on those hours spent on the boundless ‘Campagna 
prairie, it comes before me like a vision, and the hunt and the:silent 
cession like phantasmagoria, perfect and beautiful, but shadowy, 
and unreal—forms conspired up from the deep recesses of those enchanted 
valleys to lead one on, ever wandering, like the vague and :endless 
atrivings of a dream. I went out into that spell-bound universe of green, 

jeving all I saw there to be creatures of flesh and blood, but now I am 
returned I doubt their identity, especially the wild huntsmen that went 
and came in the dark ilex-groves and the fox that never was found. 

We ‘returned as the sun was setting, and I am much inclined to be- 
lieve those spirits melted away and vanished in the long shadows of 
coming night, and that ourselves were the only beings that returned to 


great city. 
I went ae Gesii the other morning to hear a funeral mass cele- 
brated for the repose of the soul of the Duke of Parma, by his aunt the 
Duchess of Saxony, who resides at Rome. Cardinal Antonelli, when he 
received the intelligence of his assassination, kindly endeavoured to break 
the mews by a series of notes, but the duchess, being from home, read 
them all at once on her return, and forthwith fainted dead away, poorilady. 
Everybody had long considered this prince insane ; his eccentricities and 
excesses having attained a pitch quite irreconcilable with any remains of 
Reason, even in an tnfante. His minister and favourite, st Ward, 
once a low English groom sent over to break in horses, was a scandal in 
the:sight of all men. ‘The man who, at Lucca, cleaned the boots,and 
held the bridles of the horses, become prime minister! Truly an.extra- 
vagance of contrast quite Oriental, and perfectly in keeping with the 
marvels of the Arabian tales, where charcoal-burners and porters go ‘to 
sleep, and wake up—Defenders of the Faitlsful. 
lhe Duke of Parma had a handsome palace at the Baths of .Lueea, 
where he wished to come and hold his motley court, and give no end of 
balls. Last year everything was prepared at a vast expense for his re- 
ception, when the wise old Tuscan Leopold pronounced his fiat thet his 
brother of Parma should not enter the Lucchese territory for fear of 
exciting a revolution! Everybody laughed, and was sorry beeause they 
lost the balls. 
I am told that, when formerly there, his conduct was in open defiance 
of good taste, not to say shamefully scandalous. He was a regular living 
imen of the worthy profligate people who have abused Victor Hugo for 
ing in his drama of Le Hoi s’ Amuse, a second Rigoletto, and he 
has met his death in a like melodramatic fashion. Still his end, assas- 
sinated at the age of thirty-one, is melancholy, It was so generally 
understood, by even the suspicious Italian courts, that his assassination 
was not eaused by political motives, but was the consequence of one of 
the many low intrigues in which he was perpetually engaged, that the 
event has made little stir. He was stabbed in a wine-shop on the public 
piazza, while attended by only one servant ; yet, public as was the act, 
the murderer escaped. After having received three stabs in the stomaeb, 
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the dying reprobate called loudly for the last sacraments, which were 


administered. 

I wonder what Emma will say, whom all the world knew as 
“the Duchess of Parma,” to whom he gave fétes, money, in fact all she 
should not The real duchess, with a touch of Bourbon blood, at 
once imed herself regent, and sent Baron Ward about his business, 

é with his respectable co-ministers, acting with the utmost deci- 
sion and resolution, not in the least allowing any womanly weakness to 
er iene Uae = So the original sceptre created for 

me ia | Maria Louisa, poor J ine’s successor, is again 
wielded by hand of a woman ! mg be 

There was a wretched tumble-down catafalque of black and silver 
erected in front of the altar at the Gest, and such dolorous and dreary 
music chanted from a gallery it must have been inexpressiblyg ratifying 
to the melancholy soul of the defunct prodigal if he h it; mortal 
sounds could not wail more sympathetically. It was dull enough to 
make one ee 4 and dismal enough to insure bad dreams and distorted 
nightmares. front of the catafalque a large inclosure was parted off 
for the reception of the diplomatic corps, who were received with many 
bows and much Italian palaver by asable-robed master of the ceremonies, 
a have advantageously let himself out to a‘London undertaker 
as chief mourner or mute, in case of no next of kin presenting themselves. 
The poor duchess enjoyed her grief in some corner, for nothing was seen 
of her. I soon came out, for it was intolerable altogether. 

When the Holy Father Sixtus, the second of that name, pope and 
martyr, was dragged to thestake by the commands of the Emperor 
Valerian, a young priest, of gentle and engaging aspect, followed him, 
and thus ad him : 

“ Father, whither are you going without your son and your deacon? 
Never before were you wont to offer sacrifice without me. Have I been 
wanting in my duty? Have I displeased you? Try me, and see if I 
am not capable of enduring torments, fire, or imprisonment, for the 
blood of our Lord.” 

“I do not leave you, my son,” replied the venerable pontiff, moved at 
the youth’s generous impatience for the rack and the flames of martyr- 
dom ; “my spirit shall watch over you, who are reserved for a greater 
and more glorious trial than is vouchsafed to me. In three days we 
shall meet in Heaven !”’ 

Then the young priest rejoiced to hear that he should be so soon with 
God, and, like a traveller disposing himself for a long journey, prepared 
all his worldly affairs, distributed his scanty means to the Christian poor, 
who bathed with their tears the deep-hidden altars in the mysterious 
catacombs, where the holy sacrifice was offered. He also gave some- 
what of the Church’s slender treasury. His proceedings were not so 
well hidden but that the Roman prefect got word of them, and, in high 
rage, sent for the young priest, and desired to be shown his hidden 
treasures : : 

« Bring to light,” cried he, “those vessels of gold and candlesticks of 
silver you possess. ‘They are wanted for the altars of the gods. Render 
also to Cesar the things which are his; he needs the coin for the main- 
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tenance of his armies. Your God certainly coined no money on earth, 
and needs none now he is dead. Words alone were his revenues; keep 
thou them, and give the gold to Imperial Cwsar.” 

The young priest, nothing daunted, replied : 

“You say truth; the Church indeed is rich in inestimable treasure. 
I will make out instantly an inventory, and display to you all our 

ons,” : 

Then the young priest went round to all the holes and corners of the 
city: he sought on the sandpits of the Esquiline (where herded the 
slaves who were branded, and the vile murderers escaped from justice) 
for the persecuted Christians, happy if there they might burrow, like 
beasts, so that they had but peace He went into foul holes and noisome 
courts—in the close-packed houses under the Tarpeian rock—and he 
assembled at length all the Christian poor—maimed, deaf, and blind— 
in a certain spot, together with the lepers, and the poor es and 
orphans, and widows. He then went to the prefect, and told him to 
come, for the treasure was spread forth. 

When the luxurious prefect, fresh from the scented waters of the 
marble baths, came among such a loathsome throng, he gathered up the 
folds of his toga, and burst forth in a great rage : 

** By the eternal Jove! I will teach you to play such tricks as these ? 
How dare you, base slave and caitiff Christian, to bandy pleasantries 
with me? What means this abject crowd ?”’ 

*“* Why are you displeased ?” rejoined the young priest, calm and un- 
moved by his rage. “It is gold that is low, vile, and mean, and incites 
men to violence. We have none, we despise it. You asked for the 
treasure of the Christian Church—lo! it is before you—the sick, the 
weak, the wretched, they are Christ’s jewels, and with them he makes 
up his crown! I have none other.” 

Then the prefect grew more furious, and fire glanced from his 
eyes : 

“Do you then presume to mock me ?” cried he. “ Have the axes, and 
the fasces, and the sacred eagles no power? In your vanity and your 
folly you desire to die the same vile death as Jesus; but new tortures 
oe unheard shall be invented—death shall become to you the sweetest 

n.” 

Then the prefect commanded his lictors to make ready a great grid- 
iron, and to cast under it live coals nearly extinguished, that they 
might slowly burn; and Lawrence—for he was the courageous young 
priest—was stripped, and bound, and extended on the gridiron, until his 
flesh was slowly burnt off his bones; he all the while continuing in 
earnest prayer, and imploring the divine mercy on his native Rome, and 
that, for the sake of his sufferings, the Christian faith might be planted 
there. So he died; and his remains were carried without the city to 
the Veran field, beside the road leading to Tibur. 

In after years, when Constantine the emperor had seen the glorious 
cross hanging in the blue sky from the Monte Mario, where he lay 
encamped over against Maxentius, and had been converted and 2 et 
claimed Christianity the religion of the universe in the great hall of the 
Ulpian Basilica, he bethought him of the glorious martyr, and built a 
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church over ‘his tomb; and afterwards were also added es 
Constantine named the church, by reason of the great martyr, one of the 
seven Basilicas of Christian Rome. It is this church, heavy-with pious 


| day: 
I quitted the city by the Porta San Lorenzo, ‘anciently called Tibur- 
tina, with its two antique towers, twin sisters of decay, and its long 
chain of aqueducts stretching far away into the plain. About a mile 
distant, on dusty road now leading to modern Tivoli, the Basilica 
appears rising out of solitary fields; yet the general aspect of the build- 
ing is »pleasing, from a certain quaint old-fashioned look suggestive of 
ne 
T. ico ‘running the entire length of the front might, except for 
the six Ionic columns—pilfered from some pagan temple—serve as 
the entrance to .a large barn. Bare wooden rafters support it; and the 
walls are covered with fiery frescoes, most grotesque im character, quite 
lling of brimstone and an unutterable place below. These atrocities 
said to have been executed in the time of Pope Honorius III. 
need not add that art was then almost at its dyimg gasp, weighed 
down under the influence of the dark ages. Here is the soul of 
St. Lawrence, represented as weighed on a balance as big as a house, 
by black fiends; the coronation of Peter Courtenay, as Emperor of the 
ast, which took place in this Basilica; dead men ‘raised to life; souls 
rescued from Purgatory by the flying ‘pell-mell up to heaven— 
all wild, ee een the stiffest forms of 
‘Byzantine pattern; the frescoes divided from each other by borders of 
or orange, and mounting row above row to the cornice. 

The interior is of majestic and imposing proportions, every way worthy 
of the proud name of Basilica it claims:; but, nevertheless, there isan 
anfinished, bare look :about the whole, in spite of much magnificent 
decoration. The nave is supported by Ionic columns of classical work- 
manship, but the entablature is only whitewash, while the old wooden 
ceiling, carved in high relief, is infinitely rich, and coloured of a pale 
blue. The floor is opus Alexandrinum. The two ambones, or marble 
pulpits, from which were read the Gospel and the Epistle, have been 
spared, and are of great beauty, ornamented with large slabs of rich red 
and, marbles, with mosaic borders of even more precious materials. 
The whole of the apsis, or tribune, considerably raised by marble steps, 
is solemn and imposing, supported by twelve magnificent Pavonazzetto 
columns, all, save two, decorated with .graceful Corinthian capitals. 
Unfortunately they are half sunk to accommodate the elevation of the 
tribune; their rtions can, therefore, only be judged of from below. 
Above is an gallery, sup d by smaller columns. This forest- 
like mass of pillars, arches, capitals, all of exquisite workmanship, 
produces a fine effect. Old frescoes ornament the vault of the tribune, 
mosaics decorate the arch. Under the high altar is a subterranean 
chamber, or “confession,” visible from above, where lie enshrined the 
bones of St. a wee and St. Lawrenee. These remains are approached 

Catholics with extreme awe, for, when restorations were going on in 

church, in ‘the reign of Pelagius IJ., the marble sepulchres being 


4 


— 
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RR: TR EES 
As I stood leaning against a pillar on the high altar, I could not 
5a dich aeanctetned lig lie dietitiensl.oaiindie att’ ity of the 


scene—the heavy damps of ages, the solemn traditions of the 

dead breathed from those stern old walls. Not a sound was heard. 

the outward world; through a side-door the sun streamed in from the 
spacious cloister, surrounded by columned arcades—all solitary, silent, 
forsaken. 

I had had a fancy to visit the shrine, from a most singular tradition at- 
tached to it. In the reign of Pope Alexander IL, about the time that the 
Normans invaded England, there lived in the convent a pious monk, who 
was 80 fervent in prayer that he invariably rose before daybreak to invoke 
the imtercession of holy martyrs, whose remains lay under the altar. 

One night—it was a Wednesday in August—while ing there, he 
saw, with his open eyes, just as the daylight began to glimmer, the great 
doors open as of themselves, and a stately man, with a long beard, enter, 
habited for the performance of mass, accompanied by a deacon of a 
youthful and pleasant aspect, followed by a crowd of many soldiers, 
monks, and gentlemen, all in strange attire. Although a numerous 
retinue, their footsteps raised no echo—the church was as quiet as when 
the monk prayed alone. Astonished at the strange sight he rose from 
his knees trembling, and as the procession silently advanced up the nave, 
he hid himself behind the pillars and watched. agin I agree 7 4 
high altar the monk softly approached the young priest (for his mind 
misgave him, and he was very curious though sorely frightened), and 
with much respect whispered to him : 

“I pray you tell me who are you that prepare with such solemnity 
for the morning mass ?” 

The youth with the pleasant aspect replied : 

‘« The one habited as a priest is St. Peter. I am Lawrence. On the 
anniversary of the day when our blessed Lord was betrayed by the 
wicked Judas’s kiss, and when the judges fixed that he d expire by 
the slow torture of the accursed tree, [ also suffered martyrdom for his 
love; therefore, in memory of that day, we are come to celebrate the 
peri in this chureh built over my bones. St. Stephen is also 
among this blessed company, the ministers are angels of Paradise, and 
the others are apostles, martyrs, and confessors, who have all sealed their 
faith with their blood. They have had in remembrance the day of my 
death, and because it should be known of all and honoured to the 
of our Lord in the universal church, I have desired that you sh see 
us with your mortal eyes, that you may make manifest this solemnity to 
all men. I therefore command you, when day breaks, go to the Pope, 
and tell him from me to come here quickly with all his clergy, and to 
offer up the blessed sacrifice for the people.’ 

“ But,” returned the monk, now pale with awe and fright, as he saw 
the visionary multitude gathering round him and felt the cold touch of 
their garments, “but how shall I, a monk, make the Pope believe 
may words if I have no sign of the holy vision ?” 

Then the young saint took off the cincture with which he was girded 
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and gave it to the monk, to show in token of all he had seen. Then the 
monk, being full of fear, returned to the monastery, and as the day was 
now broke, assembled the monks, told them of the vision, and showed 
them the cincture. Then all knowing the holiness of the monk believed 
his words, and went with him to the Pope, who then dwelt at the Lateran 
Palace, on the Ceelian Hill, and he, after assembling the conclave of car- 
dinals by their council, returned to celebrate the mass. 

It so chanced that as they went forth they met a dead man, who was 
being carried to the grave, so to prove the virtue of the cincture, having 
prayed, the Pope placed it on the corpse, who at once moved and came 
to life, at which miracle they gave great thanks to God and the holy St. 
Lawrence, and the Pope celebrated solemn mass at the church, which is 
repeated every year. This, therefore, causes much fervour to St. Law- 
rence, and induces crowds to go on a certain Wednesday in August to 
venerate his remains. It was ever afterwards considered a laudable work 
of penance to pass the night in prayer before the high altar. When 
Charles IV. with his wife was crowned at Rome by the Cardinal Ber- 
trando (Pope Innocent IV. being absent at Avignon), the new emperor 
awe the entire night prostrate in prayer there, and also offered up his 

evotions on the stone whereon the body of St. Lawrence was laid after 
he was dead. 

On one side of the altar a flight of steps descends to a dark door in 
the wall, all green and musty with age, leading into the catacombs of 
St. Cyriaca, where the body of St. Lawrence was first interred. She 
was a pious convert to the Christian faith, and when the saint was burned, 
she consecrated this land beyond the city, called the field of Veran, for 
his sepulchre. Other saints and confessors were laid beside him in the 
long subterranean galleries cut out of the porous tufa stone; so the 
catacomb was gradually formed. St. Cyriaca had long devoted herself 
and her goods to the Saviour. 

It was before her house, situated on the Ceelian Hill, hard by the 
church of the Navicella, that St. Lawrence had assembled the r, and 
maim, and blind, and distributed to them alms the day before his death, 
and in the face of persecution she remained faithful. At length the 
Emperor Valerian, spite of her high birth and great age, commanded that 
she’should be tortured, because she refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. Her 
body was torn, and her bones broken with heavy whips of iron and lead. 
So she died, and was carried out and buried in the catacombs still bearin 
her name under the church of San Lorenzo, which are still decorated wit 
many interesting and curious frescoes breathing the pious hopes and 
heuille resignation of the early Christians. 

If these historic legends lend an interest to the venerable church, I shall 
rejoice; but it is a place to be visited in a believing spirit and with a cer- 
tain reverence, or no charm will be found in the ancient precincts. 

Beyond the church of San Sebastiano the Appian Way extends in a 
straight line to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, about a quarter of a mile 
distant, which stands crowning a rugged eminence, “ firm as a fortress with 
its fence of stone.” Turning to the left, in a large park-like expanse of the 
finest turf, one of the rarest prospects of old Rome opens before one. It 
isenchanting ! How shall I describe it? I will try. 
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At my feet are a mass of majestic ruins, at first confused and undefined, 
but by-and-by the long lines of walls, the turrets and porticos range 
themselves into symmetry and order, as under the touch of a fairy's 
wand ; and I see the great circus of Romulus stretching in two long 
parallel lines before me to the length of 892 feet, a mighty enclosure, 
narrow in breadth, with turreted towers at the extremity near which I 
stand. Beyond are the walls of another square enclosure, supposed to 
be the stables of a riding-school connected with the circus, and to have 
been adorned with a temple. There are the marks of ranges of arches 
still engraven on the great outer walls, which alone remain. 

Above, the ground rises in a gentle swell, planted with vines, and the 

ale mystic olive-trees, perhaps the most appropriate shade nature ever 
vised of overshadowing the ruins of the past. On the edge of the hill 
appears the church of San Sebastiano, rising out of a dark cypress-grove, 
while among the olives appear no less than three separate temples and 
a dotting the hill here and there, impressive in their deep decay, 
ending a richness and variety to this panorama of ruins not to be de- 
seribed indeed, I know of no scene in or near Rome so satisfying to the 
mind as this little-frequented spot, where so much still stands to tell of the 
grandeur of ancient Rome. 

Following the line of the hill, beyond the olives and their accompany- 
ing vineyards, comes a soft picturesque plantation of feathery elms, stand- 
ing singly in all their graceful proportions, on the great background of 
the open Campagna, undulating here in unendless inequalities of rounded 
hills and gently sloping valleys, spanned by the majestic line of the 
Claudian aqueduct, marching, as it were, in an ever-advancing procession 
towards the Eternal City. 

Above rise the pale outlines of the mountains and the rounded summits 
of the Sabine and Alban Hills, now, as the sun is sinking resplendent 
with delicate shades of pale pink and purple, melting into the blue vault 
of heaven in the most ¢ ing gradations of colour. Here and there a 
white mass—Frascati or Tivoli, or the great ¢onvent, once the temple of 
Jupiter Latialis, on the summit of Monte Cavi—catches the lateral rays 
of the sinking sun, and shines out in dazzling whiteness. ‘There is not a 
sound to break the harmonious beauty of this lovely scene, or to distract 
the mind revelling in the suggestive memories of other ages. 

I wandered on over the smooth n sward to the rising ground on a 
level with the great round tomb behind me. Here another ingredient of 
beauty was added: Rome itself burst on my sight, with its walls and 
domes, turrets and spires, never more beautiful than when seen from this 
side, softened by foreground and foliage, with the graceful pile of San 
Giovanni Laterano crowning the Ceelian Hill with its classic porticos, all 
backed by the wooded slopes of Monte Mario and the oy Janiculum. 

Around me feed an immense flock of sheep, spreading themselves over 
the classic meadow; a herd-boy, with the brigand-pointed hat and gay- 
coloured girdle peculiar to Romagna, sat upon a stone and watched the 
sheep and me. The vast mausoleum frowned down on me, flanked by 
its turreted walls, erected by the Gaetani in the middle ages, when 
this solid structure was transformed into a fortress by the family of the 
ambitious Pope Boniface. These walls have in their turn become ruins, 
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adding to, rather than detracting from, the dignity of the tomb they en- 
shrine, standing 


i TE pa a its battlements, alone, 
nd with two thousand years of i wn, 
The garland of eternity. ee 


I suppose no one ever— 
in contemplative musings rapt— 


visited this monument, the sublimest. evidence existing of conjugal regard, 
without mental questionings in some sort similar to those so gracefully 
expressed by Byron—to end as did his, in this simple fact—- 

that Metella died. 


The wealthiest Roman’s wife 
Beheld his love or pride. 


The ivy and trailmg plants that now diadem the summit of a 
mausoleum, rivalling in magnificence that of the deified Adrian (now 
known us the Castle of San Angelo), was fanned by the soft evening 
breeze ; no sound was there to wake the remarkable echo which 
accurately repeats all sounds entrusted to it, so that when Crassus 
mourned the loss of “that lady of the dead,” the funeral solemnities 
must have been infinitely multiplied by the endless repetitions of the 
wailing of the mourners, as if the infernal gods themselves and all the 
souls in the nether Hades had united in one vast chorus of groans and 
cries to bewail the deceased Cecilia. Whether it be chance or intention, 
it is a strange coincidence ; but it seems stranger still, that after the 
lapse of so many ages, the same echo which bore the lamentations for the 
wifé of the Roman senator, “so honoured and conspicuous,” should still 
remain to carry the impertinences of Cockney visitors in this common- 

nineteenth century, who visit these classic precincts with as much 
indifference as they would stroll out to Hampstead or Clapham Common. 
That echo, too, must have borne many a rough message in the medieval 
days when the tomb-fortress was besieged by that ruthless man, the 
Connétable de Bourbon, who opened his trenches before the Aurelian 
wall and the street of tombs as remorselessly as though these venerable 
remains boasted not a single recollection. Fortunately for me the present 
was tranquil as the ; silence reigned supreme. Pan and the sylvan 
fauns and the nymphs, who must still guard these lovely spots, 
where was once their home, alone peopled my solitude, along with the 
fleecy sheep spreading over the hill. 

I certain pleasant memories, too, of my own connected with the 
old tomb, anything but sepulchral in their suggestions—recollections of 
a certain pleasant afternoon spent on this very spot in company with a 
friend (who indeed deserves that misused name of manifold meaning) — 
when we came out to watch the sun setting over the domes and spires of 
distant Rome; but, somehow or other, we did not Jook at the sun, and 
cared as little for the tomb. But I was alone now, and had only certain 

t memories, as I have said, to fill the void ; but it would indeed 
a not to recal those happy hours, now, alas’! gone, and for 
ever 
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I descended into the arena of the circus immediately beneath, through 
one of the ruined towers flanking its extremity. The interior 
with the brightest grass is luxuriant in vegetation ; whole gardens of 
variegated flowers, the wallflower, ivy, and low plants of ilex tufted the 
ruined walls, clothing their nakedness with the rich colouring of return- 


ing spring. A peasant was gathering fennel, and immediatel 
ee at me, for the love of heaven “e per le lacrime delle Medoune” 
to assist him, and pointing to the scanty herbs which he had so carefully 
collected, in order to make into “ minestra” or broth; “for,’’ said he, ‘* we 
are starving in the city, and I am come out here to gather a few herbs, 
to us most precious.” 

It is from the well-defined remains of this circus, so much more perfect 
than any similar structure, that antiquarians collect their actual know- 

of the arrangements. It was first called, and supposed to be, the 

circus of Caracalla, and is so named by the accurate Eustace; but later 
excavations, carried on by the Duke Bracciano, brother of Torlonia, to 
whom the ground belongs, prove from inscriptions that it was erected to 
Romulus, the son of Maxentius, a.p. 311. From its admirable preser- 
vation, extreme beauty of position, and the poetry and interest of the 
ruins around it, this circus may be considered as unique among the re- 
mains of ancient Rome. The external walls are almost unbroken; in 
many places the vault supporting the seats still remains; the foundations 
of the two obelisks, terminating either extremity of the spina (running 
lengthways through the circus and forming the goals), still exist; and on 
one side stands a sort of tower where the judges sat. Near where I en- 
tered is a gallery, which contained a band of musicians, flanked by the 
towers I have mentioned, whence the signal for starting was given. 

There were seven ranges of seats, containing upwards of 20,000 _— 
tators, and the extreme length of the circus was 1006 feet. The 
chariots passed round the spina, and the most fearful accidents constantly 
occurred from the rapid driving, and the narrowness of the space, and 
the jostling permitted, as also from the fact of the reins being fastened 
round the bodies of the charioteers. A large gate is found near the spot 
where they started, used for the removal of the bodies of those killed in 
these encounters, as the ancients deemed it a most portentous omen to 

a defiled by the passage of a dead body. 

hee the place till my imagination built Z the ruins and filled the 
vast arena with spectators. I fancied the solemn procession advancin 
before the commencement of the games, headed by the emperor, seat 
on a superb car. Troops of young boys follow, and eseort the charioteers 
driving the chariots destined for the race, some harnessed with two, some 
with four, and even six horses. Then come the athletes, almost naked, 
followed by troops of dancers, consisting of men, youths, and children, 
habited in scarlet tunics and wearing a short sword and a helmet, orna- 
meuted with feathers ; they execute war-dances as they advance to the 
sound of flutes, and harps of ivory, and lutes. Hideous satyrs covered 
with the skins of animals, overgrown Silenuses, with all kinds of monsters 
in strange travesties, imitate with various contortions the more dignified 
dancers which preceded them, seeking to divert the spectators by their exe 


travagance. 
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Then appear a troop of priests, bearing in their hands vessels of gold 
and silver containing the incense, pulbaiion the air as they ore ay 
Their approach is heralded by a band of music. They bear the statues 
of the gods, who, in honour of the occasion, condescend to leave their 
temples. Some are borne in splendid cars enriched with precious stones, 
which sparkle in the sun ; others, ‘too sacred for the eyes of the profanum 
vulgus, are enshrouded in close litters ; they are escorted by the patri- 
cians, and nobly-born:children are proud 'to hold the bridle of "the superb 
horses that draw them. The procession makes the circuit of the as- 
sembly, received with general acclamations, ially on the appearance 
of an idol particularly venerated by the pls plebs. The statues 
are then placed in a temple on cushions of the richest materials. The 
emperor, descended from his car, makes libations—the earthly Jupiter to 
his heavenly brother; the games are announced, and the chariots of 
green, blue, white, and red emerge from the Carceres, and rush on their 
furious course, as a white cloth, thrown from the imperial gallery, gives 
the signal to begin. 

There is a melancholy charm, a silent though eloquent language of 
the past interwoven with these ruins (now warmed and tinged by the 
beiditone into a ruddy brown), inexpressibly enticing. It is a sheltered, 
sequestered spot to while away the twilight hours, on the soft banks of 

under the shadow of the high walls, and surrender oneself up to fast- 
fittin fancies. Light came over my soul and happiness. I had longed 
to behold the classic remains of Rome, and behold, coming from the far 
misty north, I was among them! I seated myself on the capital of a 
fallen pillar, and gazed on the ruins strewed around among the long 
grass and waving reeds. They were all to me as holy symbols of the 
great past, that came whispering from out their crevice-like Memnon 
illars strange melodies of other ages, plainly audible to my soul in their 
lofty utterance. The arches, the pillars, the towers, and the ruined 
temples peeping out of the olive wood on the hill above, all spoke out 
plainly their sepulchral language ; and the dark cypresses beside the 
catacomb church whispered also, as the breeze moaned through the heavy 
branches, like sounds from the holy dead reposing beneath in their stone 
coffins carved out.of the living rock ! 

I at length reluctantly withdrew through the triumphal arch at the 
opposite extremity of the circus, through which the victorious charioteer 
drove amidst the shouts and acclamations of the multitude. That ruined 
arch now abuts on a road leading to Albano, which I crossed on my way 
to the fountain of Egeria ; but time would not permit me, on that occa- 


sion, to proceed further. 















